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ERRATUM. 


Page  12,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  “  Gerald  ”  read  “  Gerard.” 
Page  412,  The  Chinese  inscription  has  been  inadvertently 
placed  upside  down. 


Art.  I. — Some  Notes  on  the  Lowthers  who  held  Judicial 
Office  in  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Sir 
Edmund  T.  Bewley,  LL.D.,  late  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  20 th,  igoi. 

IN  the  pedigree  of  Lowther  of  Lowther  recorded  at  the 
Visitation  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  of 
William  Dugdale,  Norroy,  King-of-Arms,  in  March,  1664 
(Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  32,116),  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Lowther,  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
is  described  as  “  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,”  to  which  Mr.  Poster,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Visitation  (Poster’s  Visitations  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmorland,  p.  85),  has  added  from  another 

source*  : — “  mar . dau.  of . 

Clyborne  of  Westmorland,  and  after . dau. 

of . Welby,  Yorks; ”  and  a  somewhat  similar 

description  is  given  in  the  principal  county  histories  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  (Nicolson  &  Burn,  vol.  i., 
p.  432;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74). 

In  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetcies,  at  p.  327  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Sir  Christopher 
Lowther  (the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard),  by  his  wife 
Eleanor  Musgrave,  and  is  described  as  “of  St.  Michael’s, 
Dublin,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  (1654)  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  Kingdom  ;  ” 
while  in  the  pedigree  of  Lowther,  given  under  the 
Lonsdale  peerage  in  the  edition  of  Burke’s  Peerage  for 


*  See  the  copy  of  the  Visitation  of  Cumberland  by  Richard  St.  George, 
Norroy,  in  Harl.  MS.,  1435,  f.  9. 
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1900,  Sir  Gerard’s  name  is  accompanied  by  the  statement 
— “  of  St.  Michan’s,  Dublin,  appointed  (1610)  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  ;  d.s.p.  3  April  1660.” 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  was  a  well-known  character  in  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  he  was  not  a  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Lowther  ;  and  it  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  following  notes  that  in  the  pedigree  given  by  Dugdale 
he  has  been  confounded  with  another  Sir  Gerard  Lowther, 
who  had  been  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  that  in  the  reference 
in  Burke’s  Peerage  these  two  Judges  have  been  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  when  this  error 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  the  Peerage 
by  the  writer  of  these  notes  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  have  it  corrected. 

Sir  Lancelot  Lowther,  who  was  appointed  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  1617,  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Lowther,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

These  three  Lowthers  will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  obtained  judicial  office. 

(1)  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  (1610-1624). 

This  Gerard  Lowther  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther 
by  his  wife  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Middleton,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  fourth  son  of  the  marriage. 

He  appears  to  have  practised  at  the  English  Bar,  and 
in  the  King’s  letter  directing  his  appointment  as  an 
additional  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  he  is 
described  as  an  ancient  counsellor,  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  some  of  the  Judges 
meet  for  the  office. 

The  appointment  was  necessitated  by  the  then  state- 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  existing  judges  being 
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apparently  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  from  active  work. 
The  patent  appointing  Gerard  Lowther  is  dated  the  12th 
October,  1610,  and  by  the  King’s  directions  he  was 
given  an  allowance  of  £100  English  over  and  above  the 
usual  fees  “for  his  better  enablement  in  His  Majesty’s 
service.” 

Mr.  Constantine  J.  Smyth,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Law 
Officers  in  Ireland  (London,  1839),  and  the  editor  of  the 
Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hibernice,  speak  of  him  as 
“Gerald”  Lowther,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
called  in  several  public  documents ;  but  as  his  name  is 
given  as  “  Gerard  ”  not  only  in  his  patent  of  appointment 
and  the  Privy  Seal  directing  its  issue,  but  also  in  his  will 
(afterwards  referred  to)  and  in  an  inscription  on  a  memorial 
tablet  in  honour  of  his  father  Sir  Richard  Lowther  in 
Lowther  Church,  and  in  his  funeral  certificate  in  Ulster’s 
office,  it  must  be  taken  that  this  is  the  correct  version. 

A  document  of  1611,  published  in  the  State  Papers 
(Ireland),  temp.  Jas.  I.,  1611-1614,  p.  79,  enables  us  to 
see  what  an  important  addition  to  his  Court  Gerard 
Lowther  must  have  been : — 

“  The  List  of  the  Judges  and  Barons  which  Serve  in  his 
Highness’  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland. 


IN  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Nich.  Welche,  Knight,  a  native  of  Ireland,  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  in  that  country,  now  old  and  weak. 

Pet.  Palmer,  an  old  man  ;  hath  served  in  that  place  many  years  ;  is 
now  a  suitor  for  an  increase  of  his  pension. 

Cha.  Coltrope,  Knight,  an  old  weak  man,  unable  to  serve. 

The  fourth  is  Garat  Lother,  lately  sent  over,  who  is  like  to  do  good 
service  in  his  place.” 

At  this  time  it  was  customary  for  all  the  Irish  Judges, 
whether  their  legal  education  had  been  conducted  in 
Ireland  or  not,  to  become  members  of  the  King’s  Inns, 
Dublin,  and  accordingly  Gerard  Lowther  was  admitted  to 
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the  King’s  Inns  on  7th  November,  1610,  and  he  sub¬ 
sequently  took  a  lively  interest  in  that  institution.  He 
was  treasurer  in  1616,  and  acted  on  at  least  one  occasion 
as  an  auditor  of  its  accounts,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
trustees  in  whom  its  property  was  vested. 

Gerard  Lcwther,  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  was  not  negligent  of  his  private  concerns.  By 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  some  of  the  original  patentees 
he  became  an  undertaker  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and 
an  owner  of  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Fermanagh. 

On  3rd  May,  1618,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  is  entered  in  the  Register  of  Knights  in  Ulster’s 
office  as  “  Sir  Garret  Lowther,”  Garret  being  at  that  time 
a  colloquial  rendering  of  Gerard. 

Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  “Muster 
Book  of  all  the  Undertakers,  Servitors,  and  Natives  of 
Ulster”  (Add.  MS.,  No.  18,  735:  State  Papers  [Ireland], 
temp.  James  I.,  1615-1625,  p.  220). 

In  this,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  the  year  1618,  are  the 
following  passages  : — 

P.  221. 

“THE  MUSTER  ROLL  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  TYRONE. 

BARONY  DE  CLOGHER. 

*  Sir  Gerrand  Lowther...  ...  ...  1,000  acres” 

P.  223. 

“THE  MUSTER  ROLL  OF  THE  COUNTY  FERMANAGH. 

BARONY  DE  LURCH. 

■  Sir  Gerrand  Lother  ...  ...  ...  1,000  acres 

[Note. — Those  with  an  asterisk  in  the  margin  appeared  not  either  with  men  or 
arms  upon  their  summons.]  ” 

Another  muster  roll  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
4770,  f.  276;  printed  in  Gilbert’s  History  of  Affairs  in 
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Ireland,  1641-52,  i.,  p.  333)  gives  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  : — 

THE  COUNTY  OF  FARMANAGH. 

Acres.  Men.  Swords.  Pikes.  Musketts.  Cullevers. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  out 
of  his  undertaker’s 

lands  ...  ...  2,000  47  40  17  9  13 


In  an  inquisition  of  the  28th  February,  1623-4,  taken 
at  Enniskillen,  published  in  State  Papers  temp.  James  I., 
1615-25,  pp.  464-8,  the  name  of  “  Gerrald  Lowther” 
appears  as  one  of  the  British  undertakers  in  respect  of 
certain  lands  in  the  Barony  of  Lurge  and  County  of 
Fermanagh. 

The  particulars  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s  acquisitions  in 
the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  will  be  found  in 
Nicholas  Pynnar’s  “Survey,”  made  between  1st  December, 
1618,  and  2 1st  March,  1619,  published  in  the  Carew 
Papers,  1603-24,  pp.  392,  400,  409,  411.  In  the  notes  to 
Pynnar's  “  Survey,”  given  in  the  Rev.  George  Hill’s 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  is  in  the  usual 
manner  confounded  with  his  namesake,  who  became  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1628. 

Upon  these  lands  in  Fermanagh,  in  pursuance  of  the 
conditions*  laid  down  by  the  King  and  Privy  Council  in 
1608  for  the  undertakers  upon  the  plantation  of  the 
escheated  lands  in  Ulster,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  built  a 
castle  or  fort  with  a  strong  court  or  bawn  about  it,  and 
close  to  it  a  village  was  established  which  received  the 
name  of  Lowtherstown.  By  letters  patent  of  the  20th 
February,  1618,  the  right  to  hold  a  market  and  fairs  there 
was  granted  by  the  King  to  Gerard  Lowther  (therein 
erroneously  called  Gerald  Lowther),  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Bench,  in  consideration  of  his  good  and  faithful 


*  For  the  orders  and  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  undertakers,  see  A 
Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Society ,  printed  by  order  of  the  Society  in  1822. 
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service.  As  under  the  conditions  above  referred  to,  an 
undertaker  for  the  space  of  five  years  next  after  the  date 
of  his  letters  patent  was  bound  to  be  resident  in  person 
on  his  portion,  or  to  place  some  such  other  person  thereon 
as  should  be  allowed  by  the  State  of  England  or  Ireland, 
Sir  Gerard  Lowther  put  his  brother  Captain  Hugh 
Lowther  in  occupation  of  the  castle,  and  made  him  an 
annual  allowance  for  looking  after  the  property. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  married,  first,  Grace,  daughter  of 
Alan  Bellingham,  Esq.,  of  Levens,  Westmorland,  and 
widow  of  Edmund  Cliburn,  Esq.,  of  Cliburn,  Westmor¬ 
land  ;  and,  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Ralph  Bulmer,  Knight,  of  Wilton,  County  Durham,  and 
widow  of  ...  Welbury,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Eden,  in 
the  same  county  (Funeral  certificate  in  Ulster’s  office),  but 
there  was  no  issue  of  either  marriage.  The  following 
epitaph  on  his  first  wife  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the 
chancel  of  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire  : — 

“  Gratia,  Bellingamii  filia,  vidua  Cliburni,  Gerardi  Lowtheri  uxor, 
lectissima  fsemina,  suinmse  pietatis,  invictas  patientias,  charitatis 
in  pauperes  maximas,  verborum  parcior,  eximiae  prudentiae, 
singularis  in  maritos  obsequii,  mortis  adeo  memor,  ut  septem 
postremis  hujus  peregrinationis  suas  annis  nunquam  iter  faceret 
quin  linteum  sepulchrum  circumferret.  Obdormivit  in  Domino 
anno  astatis  suae  36,  1594.” — (Whitaker’s  History  of  Richmond- 
shire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30.) 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  (ed. 
1883,  P-  442),  has  treated  this  lady  as  the  wife  of  Captain 
Hugh  Lowther,  of  Lowtherstown,  one  of  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther’s  brothers ;  but,  according  to  the  records  in 
Ulster’s  office,  the  latter  married  “the  widow  Borough.” 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  made  his  will,  dated  the  24th 
September,  1624,  and  is  therein  described  as  “  Sir 
Gerrard  Lowther,  Knight,  one  of  His  Majestie’s  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.”  The  following 
extracts  from  it  throw  light  on  the  family  pedigree  and 
history  : — 
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“  And  as  concearninge  my  manors,  lands,  and  estate  in  England  I 
have  alreadie  disposed  thereof  by  conveyaunce  duely  perfected, 
onely  I  have  putt  in  writing  and  signed  with  my  owne  hand  certaine 
directions  to  my  right  welbeloved  brother  William  Lowther  of 
Ingletoune  which  I  desire  and  chardge  him  to  observe  as  my  last 
will,  and  performe  the  same  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  this  testa¬ 
ment.  And  for  my  houses,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in 
Penrith  and  elsewhere  within  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  which  were  the  inheritaunce  of  my  uncle  Gerard 
Lowther,  late  of  Penrith  Esquier,  deceased,  and  which  I  purchased 
from  my  father  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  Knight,  for  very  valuable 
consideracon  truely  and  really  by  me  paied  unto  him  for  the  same, 

I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  houses  and  all  the  said  lands  and 
tenements  of  inheritaunce,  with  all  and  every  their  rights,  members 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  right,  use,  title,  interest  and  estate 
therein  unto  my  welbeloved  god  sonne  Gerard  Lowther  of  the 
King’s  Inns  Court  in  Dublin  Esq.  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever. 

Item.  For  my  lands  of  inheritaunce,  I  have  already  estated 
them  by  conveyaunce  dulie  executed  upon  my  nephewe  Richard 
Lowther,  eldest  son  and  heire  apparent  to  my  good  brother  William 
Lowther  of  Ingletoune  Esquier.” 

And  after  a  bequest  of  his  leases,  goods,  chattels,  debts, 
&c.,  to  his  said  nephew  Richard  Lowther,  is  the  following 
provision  : — 

“  Nevertheless  my  will  is  that  my  good  brother  Captaine  Hughe 
Lowther,  as  a  memory  of  my  brotherly,  kynde  love  unto  him,  shall 
dureing  his  life  (if  he  be  so  pleased)  contynue  at  Lowtherstowne  in 
ffarmanaghe,  as  nowe  he  doth,  and  have  the  custody  of  the  forte  and 
bawne  there,  with  the  same  allowance  he  nowe  receaveth  ;  and  in 
token  of  my  true  respectc  of  and  deare  affection  unto  my  ryght 
loving  brother  Mr.  Barron  Lowther  I  release  unto  him  all  such 
interest,  covenants,  and  agreements  as  I  have  from  him  concearning 
his  lands  and  farms  in  the  Co.  of  Meath,  and  one  bond  of  one 
thousand  pounds  I  have  of  his  for  the  paiement  of  a  lesser  sume, 
and  another  debte  of  two  hundred  pounds,  for  which  I  have  a  note 
under  his  hand,  and  all  demands  concearning  the  same,  excepting 
onely  one  debt  of  six  score  pounds  of  sterling  Englishe  moneys 
nowe  due  to  me  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangell  nowe  next 
and  immediately  ensuing  for  some  corne  by  him  solde  to  my  use. 

I  constitute  and  ordaine  my  said  brothers  supervisors  of  this  my 
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last  will  and  testament,  and  desire  them  to  see  the  same  truly 

performed . and  to  be  not  only  as  freinds  and 

kinsmen  but  as  fathers  to  my  executors,  and  especially  to  my  said 
nephewe  Richard,  whom  I  leave  to  them  as  the  true  and  living 
memory  of  my  selfe.” 

The  will  then  contains  a  bequest  to  the  testator’s 
cousin,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of  £ 200 ,  charged  upon 
certain  lands  in  the  County  of  Kildare  therein  mentioned, 
and  bequests  to  the  testator’s  servants,  and  proceeds  : — 

“  And  lastly  I  constitute  and  ordaine  my  said  nephewe  Richard 
Lowther  and  my  said  god  sonne  Gerard  Lowther  executors  of  my 
last  will  and  testament.” 


The  original  will  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
Dublin.  It  is  engrossed  on  one  side  of  a  skin  of  parch¬ 
ment,  and  bears  at  foot  the  signature  “  Gerd.  Lowther,” 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  large  pendant  seal  attached. 

The  publication  of  the  document  as  the  last  will  of  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  Knight,  is  attested  on  the  back  by  three 
witnesses,  one  of  whom  is  Lancelot  Lowther,  who  is 
evidently  the  testator’s  brother,  the  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer. 

At  this  period  executors  took  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
residuary  personal  estate  of  the  testator,  and  supervisors 
were  frequently  appointed  to  look  after  the  executors  and 
see  that  they  paid  the  legacies  given  by  the  will,  and 
discharged  the  testator’s  liabilities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  testator's 
bounty,  so  far  as  they  are  disclosed  by  the  will,  were  his 
godson  Gerard  Lowther  and  his  nephew  Richard  Lowther. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  secret  trust  affecting  the 
testator’s  English  estates,  which  his  brother,  William 
Lowther,  was  charged  to  carry  out. 

No  indication  is  given  by  the  will  as  to  the  relationship 
(if  any)  between  the  testator  and  his  godson  Gerard 
Lowther,  but  it  will  be  shown  presently  that  the  latter  is 
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the  Gerard  Lowther  who  afterwards  became  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland. 

The  references  in  the  will  to  the  testator’s  father,  Sir 
Richard  Lowther  ;  his  uncle,*  Gerard  Lowther,  of 
Penrith  ;  and  his  brothers  William  of  Ingletoun,  Captain 
Hugh  of  Lowtherstown,  and  the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
demonstrate  that  the  testator  was  Sir  Gerard  Lowther, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther  of  Lowther  and  Prances 
Middleton,  his  wife.  There  is  abundant  evidence  aliunde 
to  show  that  this  son  had  relations  answering  the  above 
descriptions. 

In  the  south  transept  of  Lowther  Church,  Westmorland, 
above  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  Knight  in  plate  armour, 
there  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  pedigree  of  the 
Lowther  family,  from  which  the  following  extracts  have 
been  taken 


Richard  Lowther=  Frances  the 
Knight  married  daughter  of  John 

and  had  issve  by  Middleton  of 

Middleton  Esq 


Ann  married  Frances  married  Gerard  Low 

to  Alexander  to  Tho  :  Cliborne  ther  Esq  :  one 

Fetherston  of  of  Cliborne  Esq  of  ye  Justices 

Fetherst.  Esq  they  and  hath  issve  of  ye  Common 

Have  issve  Pleas  in  Ireland 


Sr.  Christoph 
Lowther  Knt 
married  Eli¬ 
nor  Musgrave 
and  hath  issve 


Hugh  Lowt 
her  Capitay  : 
ne  in  ye 
voyage  of 
Portugal  e 
A  Dni 


Lancellott 
Lowther  Es  : 
qvire  Sollici  : 
tor  General 
to  Qveene 
Anne 


William  Low 
ther  married 
Elinor  Wei : 
berye  and  by 
Her  hath  issve 


“  Sr  Rich.  Lowther  Knig:  succeeded  Hen:  Lort  Scroope  in  ye  office 
of  Lo:  Warden  of  ye  West  Marches,  and  was  thrice  a  Commissioner 


*  In  the  pedigree  of  Lowther  of  Lowther,  recorded  by  Richard  St.  George, 
Norroy,  King-of-Arms,  at  his  Visitation  of  Cumberland  in  1615  (as  published  in 
vol.  vii . ,  p.  3,  of  the  Harleian  Society’s  publications),  the  Christian  name  of  the 
testator,  as  well  as  that  gi  his  uncle,  Gerard  Lowther,  of  Penrith,  is  given  as 
“Edward.”  This,  however,  is  an  error.  The  original  MS.  from  which  the 
Visitation  has  been  printed  (Harl.  MS.,  1536)  has  been  examined,  and  the  name 
in  each  case  is  “  Gerrard.” 
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in  ye  greate  affayres  between  England  and  Scotland,  all  in  ye  time  of 
Qveene  Elizabeth,  and  after  he  had  seene  his  children  to  ye  fourth 
degree,  given  them  vertuous  education  and  meanes  to  live,  advanced 
his  brothers  and  sisters  ovt  of  his  owne  patrimonye,  governed  his 
family,  and  kept  plentifull  hospitalitye  for  57  yeares,  he  ended  his 
life  ye  27  of  Jan  A0  Dni  1607,  Mtat.  suee  77,  vttring  as  his  last  breth 
these  verses  following.” 

The  verses  were  never  added,  though  a  brass  plate  was 
inserted  for  their  reception.  (For  a  copy  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  see  Llewellyn  Jewitt’s  Reliquary,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  191.) 
From  the  description  given  in  the  tablet  of  Gerard  and 
Lancelot  Lowther,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  put  up 
after  Gerard  Lowther  had  become  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  and  before  Lancelot  Lowther 
had  been  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  some  date  between  October,  1610,  and  July,  1617. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  died  on  14th  October,  1624,  and 
was  buried  on  19th  October,  1624,  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin  (Smyth’s  Chronicles  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  Ireland,  pp.  127  and  218;  and  Funeral  certificate  in 
Ulster’s  office)  ;  and  on  19th  January,  1626,  Samuel 
Maiart  was  appointed  a  [ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
his  place. 

The  arms  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  as  emblazoned  in  his 
funeral  certificate  in  Ulster’s  office,  are  : — “  Or,  10 
annulets,  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  sable,”  with  a  crescent  for 
cadency  ;  and  the  arms  of  his  brother  Captain  Hugh 
Lowther  in  his  funeral  certificate  are  the  same,  with  a 
mullet  instead  of  a  crescent  for  cadency.  The  arms  of 
the  Irish  Lowthers  appear  to  have  been  differenced  from 
those  of  the  Lowthers  of  Lowther  by  the  addition  of  four 
annulets. 

(2)  Sir  Lancelot  Lowther,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  (1617-1637). 


Lancelot  Lowther  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Richard 
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Lowther  of  Lowther,  and  junior  both  to  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and 
Captain  Hugh  Lowther  of  Lowtherstown. 

Like  his  brother  Gerard,  he  appears  to  have  practised 
at  the  English  Bar  with  some  success,  and  he  was 
Solicitor-General  to  Queen  Anne,  the  consort  of  James 
I. 

He  was  appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland  by  patent  dated  3rd  October,  1617,  in  the  place 
of  Sir  John  Elliott,  deceased  ;  and  in  the  Privy  Seal  of 
gth  July,  1617,  under  which  the  appointment  was  made, 
it  is  stated  that  he  “hath  been  recommended  unto  us  by 
our  right  trustie  and  welbeloved  counsellor  Sir  ffrauncis 
Bacon,  Knight,  Keeper  of  our  greate  seale  of  England,  to 
be  a  man  learned  in  the  profession  of  the  lawe  and 
otherwise  worthie  and  well  quallified  to  performe  that 
ymployment.” 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  King’s  Inns  on  4th 
November,  1617,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  TEstiv.  1624.  He  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  B.A.  from  Dublin  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  nth  October,  1624,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A. 
there  on  20th  June,  1625. 

As  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  day,  he  was 
appointed  during  pleasure,  his  appointment  came  to  an 
end  on  the  death  of  James  I.,  and  upon  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  a  fresh  patent  was  issued,  dated  16th  April, 
1625,  continuing  him  in  his  office.  He  was  knighted  on 
4th  December,  1631  ;  and  he  married,  first,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Welbury,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Eden,  Co. 
Durham,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue;  and,  secondly,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coote,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
who  predeceased  him.  (Funeral  certificate  in  Ulster’s 
office.) 

He  died  on  10th  January,  1637,  an^  was  buried  at 
Skryne,  in  the  Co.  of  Meath,  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month. 
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(3)  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  (1628-1634),  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland 
(1634-1660). 

The  parentage  of  this  Gerard  Lowther  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  From  an  unofficial  MS.  pedigree  of  the 
Lowther  family  in  Ulster’s  office,  compiled  by  Sir 
William  Betham,  Ulster,  Iving-of-Arms,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Lowther  of 
Lowther,  brother  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  puisne  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  probably  the  Gerard 
Lowther  who  matriculated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
on  7th  June,  1605,  and  was  then  described  as  “  of 
Cumberland,  arm.  fil.  nat.  max:  aged  15.”  (Foster’s 
Alumni  Oxonienses.)  He  appears  to  have  been  admitted  a 
student  of  Gray’s  Inn  on  16th  February,  1607-8,  when  he 
was  described  as  “  Gerrard  Lowther  of  Penrith,  Cumber¬ 
land,  gent.”  (Foster’s  Register  of  Admissions  to  Gray's  Inn, 
p.  116),  and  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Gray’s  Inn  in 
1614.  He  was  admitted  at  the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  on 
20th  April,  1619,  and  was  resident  there  at  the  time  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  the  puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  made  his  will.  In  the  entry  of  his  admission 
to  the  King’s  Inns  he  is  merely  described  as  “Gerardus 
Lowther,  armiger.” 

The  King’s  Inns  was  and  is  the  only  Inn  of  Court  in 
Ireland,  and  at  this  time  was  situate  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Liffey  where  the  present  Law  Courts,  known  as  the 
Four  Courts,  now  stand,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Priory 
of  the  Friars  Preachers. 

The  King’s  Inns  for  some  time  contained  the  Courts  of 
Law,  as  well  as  chambers  for  the  Judges  and  members  of 
the  Bar  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  for  some  years  before 
the  death  of  the  first  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  his  godson, 
Gerald  Lowther,  had  been  settled  in  Dublin,  and  was 
practising  at  the  Bar.  By  letters  patent,  dated  26th 
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November,  1622,  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
province  of  Munster  was  granted  to  Gerard  Lowther, 
Esq.,  to  hold  during  good  behaviour,  with  the  yearly  fee 
of  20  marks ;  and  this  office  would,  of  course,  necessitate 
a  residence  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  puisne  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  had  devised  to  his  godson,  Gerard  Lowther,  the 
houses  in  Penrith  which  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his 
uncle,  Gerard  Lowther,  late  of  Penrith.  Amongst  these 
was  the  house  known  originally  as  Newhall,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  Dockray  Hall,  described  by  Mr.  William  Jackson 
in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society’s  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410.  In 
a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Watson  on  “  Gerard  Lowther’s 
House,  Penrith  (Two  Lions  Inn),”  read  before  this 
Society  in  June,  1900,  and  now  printed  in  Transactions, 
vol.  i.  (N.S.),  p.  94,  he  shows  amongst  other  things 
that  it  was  purchased  by  Gerard  Lowther — brother  of 
Sir  Richard — in  1584,  and  was  sold  and  conveyed  on 
9th  September,  1626,  by  “  Gerard  Lowther  of  Dublin  in 
the  realm  of  Ireland  Esquire,”  to  Mrs.  Mary  Grame  ; 
and  a  subsequent  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  same 
premises,  dated  7th  May,  1659,  from  Thomas  Bewley,  of 
Woodhall,  in  the  Parish  of  Caldbeck  and  County  of 
Cumberland,  and  Mungo  Bewley,  his  brother,  of  Ivegill- 
head,  in  the  Parish  of  Hesket  and  same  county,  to 
Thomas  Langhorne  (an  extract  from  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Watson),  contains  a 
recital  of  a  deed  of  5th  May,  1632,  whereby  Mary  Grame 
and  William  Lancaster,  her  son-in-law,  granted  to 
William  Bewley,  of  Penrith,  and  Elizabeth  Grame  (after¬ 
wards  Elizabeth  Bewley,  his  wife),  and  their  heirs,  “all 
that  capital  messuage  and  tenement  called  Dockray  Hall 
in  Penrith,  which  Mary  Grame  had  purchased  from 
Gerrard  Lowther,  Knight,  one  of  the  Barons  of  His 
Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,”  to  hold  to  the 
use  of  Mary  Grame  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to  the 
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use  of  William  Bewley  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their 
heirs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  deeds  of  gth  September, 
1626,  and  5th  May,  1632,  Gerard  Lowther  had  been 
appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  viz.,  by 
patent  dated  14th  September,  1628,  and  had  on  gth 
November,  1631,  received  knighthood.  Hence,  although 
his  designation  was  “  Esquire  ”  when  he  sold  the  premises 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Grame  in  1626,  he  was  referred  to  in  the 
deed  of  1632  by  the  judicial  title  he  then  bore. 

The  identity  of  Gerard  Lowther,  the  godson  of  the  first 
Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  with  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  is  clearly  proved  by  these 
transactions.  The  will  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  puisne 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  shows  that  the  houses  in 
Penrith  of  freehold  tenure  that  had  belonged  to  his  uncle, 
Gerard  Lowther,  passed  on  the  death  of  the  latter  to  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  and  were  bought 
from  him  by  the  testator.  The  testator  gives  them  to  his 
godson,  Gerard  Lowther ;  and  the  latter  disposes  of  the 
principal  one — Dockray  Hall — to  Mrs.  Mary  Grame. 

In  Smyth’s  Law  Officers  in  Ireland  and  Loster’s  Peerage 
of  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  serjeant-at-law  in  England,  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  serjeants  given  in  Pulling’s 
Order  of  the  Coif,  and  no  authority  for  the  statement  has 
been  found. 

In  1633  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland  became  vacant,  Chief  Justice  Sarsfield  having 
been  deprived  of  that  office  by  a  decree  of  the  Star 
Chamber  in  England  ;  and  on  5th  March,  1633-4,  Secre¬ 
tary  Windebank,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  reminds  him  of 
supplying  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  “  whereof  there  will  be  a  necessity  if  the  King 
resolve  upon  a  Parliament  there.  The  Lord  Deputy 
made  suit  for  its  bestowal  upon  Sir  Gerard  Lowther, 
second  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  here.  Begs  the  King  to 
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consider  how  much  it  imports  his  service  to  vouchsafe  the 
Lord  Deputy  contentment  herein.”  (State  Papers  temp. 
Chas.  I.,  1633-34,  p.  488.) 

The  King  accepted  this  significant  hint,  and  by  letter 
under  his  private  signet,  dated  13th  March,  1633-4, 
appointed  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 
sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  as  his  predecessors  had  been. 
The  patent  of  appointment  bears  date  24th  April,  1634. 

In  1640,  articles  of  impeachment  for  high  treason  of  Sir 
Richard  Bolton,  Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ; 
John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry;  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and  Sir  George 
Ratciiffe,  Knight,  were  prepared  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ireland,  dated  27th  February  in  that  year. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  with  the  view  of  clearing  their 
characters,  whereupon,  after  debate,  it  was  resolved  “that 
the  House  should  proceed  no  further  upon  the  said  articles 
of  accusation  against  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice.”  (O’Flanagan’s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p. 
338  ;  Commons  Journal  (Ir.),  vol.  i.,  p.  298.)  Further 
particulars  of  these  proceedings  will  be  found  in  Lord 
Mountmorres’s  Irish  Parliament,  vol.  i.,  pp.  347-354  ;  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  43  and  75. 

In  October,  1641,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and 
soon  afterwards  England  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

In  September,  1643,  the  Irish  Judges  were  consulted  by 
the  Government  as  to  the  advisability  of  dissolving  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  in  a  document  dated  the  13th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1643,  signed  by  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  amongst 
others,  they  reported  against  doing  so,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  knights  and  burgesses  should  be  elected  by  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants,  most  whereof  were  then  in 
rebellion.  (Edmund  Borlase’s  History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  p.  171.)  The  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have 
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gained  the  confidence  of  the  King,  for  in  October,  1643, 
the  following  Royal  letter  was  transmitted  to  him  : — 

“  Whereas  we  have  special  occasion  to  use  your  advice  in  matters 
which  very  much  import  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  will  and 
command  is,  that  upon  receipt  of  these  our  letters  you  prepare 
yourself  to  repair  to  attend  our  further  pleasure  here  at  such  time 
as  you  shall  receive  directions  from  our  Justices  there  to  that 
purpose,  and  thereof  you  are  not  to  fail,  as  you  tender  the  good  of 
our  service,  and  the  restoring  of  that  poor  Kingdom  to  some  degree 
of  happiness.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford  17  day  of  Oct.  1643. 
To  our  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Knight, 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.” 

The  attendance  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  at  Oxford  was 
not,  however,  required  for  several  months  afterwards.  On 
the  18th  December,  1643,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  con¬ 
demning  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  this  bore 
the  signature  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  one  of  the  Council. 

On  the  2 1st  January,  1643,  James,  Marquis  of  Ormond 
was  sworn  in  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  during 
his  tenure  of  office  he  appears  with  the  King’s  approba¬ 
tion  to  have  made  use  of  the  services  of  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther,  both  at  Oxford  and  Westminster,  on  affairs  of 
grave  political  importance.  (Borlase’s  History,  p.  377). 
In  April,  1644,  a  committee  from  the  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland  was  sent  by  the  King’s  commands  to  Oxford  “  to 
inform  His  Majesty  of  all  matters  of  fact  which  had 
passed  and  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  necessary  to  be 
weighed  upon  what  the  Catholics  should  demand  or 
propose.”  The  committee  consisted  of  Sir  William 
Stewart,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Sir  Philip  Percival,  and 
Justice  Donnelan,  to  which  were  added — being  already  at 
Oxford — Sir  George  Radcliffe  and  Sir  William  Sambach. 
(Borlase’s  History,  p.  182.) 

In  July,  1646,  articles  of  peace  were  concluded  between 
James,  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  with  Commissioners 
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for  the  Roman  Catholic  Confederates,  and  were  published 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council, 
dated  the  13th  July,  1646,  to  which  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s 
name  amongst  others  is  appended.  (Borlase’s  History, 
pp.  208-9.) 

The  peace  so  made  was  almost  immediately  repudiated 
by  the  Confederate  party,  and  an  attack  on  Dublin  was 
threatened.  Thereupon  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby,  and  Sir  Paul  Davis  were  sent  by  Ormond  in 
September,  1646,  as  Commissioners  to  the  Parliament  in 
England  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces  upon  certain  terms  (Borlase’s 
History,  p.  219);  and  eventually  in  June,  1647,  Dublin 
was  delivered  by  Ormond  to  the  Parliament’s  Com¬ 
missioners,  Arthur  Annesley,  Sir  Robert  King,  Sir  Robert 
Meredith,  Colonel  John  Moore,  and  Colonel  Richard 
Jones.  (Borlase’s  History,  pp.  232,  235.) 

As  Ormond  stipulated  as  a  condition  for  this  surrender 
that  he  should  have  £5,000  in  hand  and  £ 2,000  per  annum 
for  five  years,  until  he  could  receive  so  much  out  of  his 
own  estate,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther  should' have  exerted  himself  to  retain  his  judicial 
office.  In  the  History  of  the  King's  Inns ,  by  Bartholomew 
Thomas  Duhigg  (Dublin,  1806),  the  author  states  at  p. 
190  that  “’Sir  Gerard  Lowther  acquired  a  large  property 
by  steering  with  unprincipled  craft  through  the  boisterous 
ocean  of  contemporary  troubles,”  and  this  somewhat 
rhetorical  statement  is  repeated  in  the  same  words  by 
Constantine  J.  Smyth  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  Ireland,  p.  291.  Sir  Gerard  undoubtedly  not  only 
submitted  himself  to  the  Parliamentary  regime,  but  seems 
to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  new  rulers. 

There  are  many  references  to  him  in  the  published 
State  Papers  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he 
appears  to  have  undertaken  several  duties  outside  judicial 
work  for  which  he  received  payment.  (See  inter  alia 
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State  Papers  (Domestic),  1650,  pp.  334  and  601  ;  State 
Papers  (Domestic),  1651,  p.  574.)  A  general  judicial 
Commission,  in  cases  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  Province 
of  Leinster,  conferring  jurisdiction  also  in  testamentary 
matters  was  granted  to  him  and  others  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Parliament  on  16th  March,  1651  (MSS.  in 
Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  Dublin,  I.,  28),  and  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neil  in  February, 
1652.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  High  Court  of 
justice  on  this  occasion  contains  an  elaborate  disquisition 
on  the  crime  of  murder,  occupying  eleven  folio  pages  in 
Borlase’s  History,  pp.  367-377. 

No  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  for  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  until  June,  1655.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  13th  June,  1655,  appears  : — 

“  To  advise  that  Justice  Cooke  be  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Upper 
Bench  in  Ireland,  Justice  Lowther  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Justice  Donnelan  a  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

Approved  13th  June. 

(State  Papers  [Domestic],  1655,  p.  206.)” 

In  1655,  when  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  became 
vacant,  Cromwell  appointed  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  one  of 
three  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland. 

The  Protector’s  letter  to  Lieutenant-General  Charles 
Fleetwood,  the  Lord  Deputy,  is  dated  14th  June,  1655, 
and  he  thereby  appoints  : — 


“  Richard  Pepys,  our  Chiefe  Justice  assigned  to  hold  pleas  before  us 
in  our  Court  of  Upper  Bench  in  Ireland,  Sir  Gerrard  Lowther,  Our 
Chiefe  Justice  of  our  Court  of  Common  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  Miles 
Corbet,  our  Chiefe  Baron  of  our  Exchequer  there,  to  be  Com¬ 
missioners  of  our  greate  seale  of  Ireland,  and  have  power  to  rule 
and  manadge  the  businesse  of  and  in  our  Chancery  within  that  our 
Dominion,  as  the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Greate  Seale  there 
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hath  in  time  past,  and  shall  so  continue  untill  wee  shall  otherwise 
order.” — ( Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hibernicc,  p.  16  of  part  relating 
to  Establishments  in  Ireland.) 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  continued  one  of  the  Com 
missioners  until  William  Steel,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  on  23th  August,  1656  ;  and  on  this  ground 
several  writers  have  erroneously  described  him  as  having 
been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Whenever  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is 
vacant,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  to  leave  the  juris¬ 
diction,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  put  in  Commission, 
but  the  Commissioners,  who  are  usually  members  of  the 
Judicial  Bench,  do  not  thereby  become  Lord  Chancellors. 
For  example,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart., 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Brooke,  Master  in  Chancery,  were  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  from  nth  March, 
1874,  to  1st  January,  1875,  Judge  Lawson  and  Master 
Brooke  retaining  at  the  same  time  their  previous  judicial 
offices. 

In  acknowledgment  of  some  special  benefit,  the  following 
rambling  and  fulsome  letter  was  written  by  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther  to  Henry  Cromwell,  then  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  on  28th  June,  1656  (Lansdowne  MS.,  Brit.  Mus., 
No.  822,  f.  299) : — 

“  Right  Honorable  and  my  very  good  Lord 

Since  yl  by  reason  of  my  present  Infirmities  I  cannot  waite 
on  you  to  paye  yt  Duty  and  Thankfullnesse  I  owe,  for  your  many 
honorable  favours,  and  for  your  last  Bounty,  extended  unto  mee, 
upon  my  humble  petition  which  you  were  pleased  to  take  into  your 
owne  care  and  custody  ;  and  to  effect  my  orders  thereupon :  I  most 
humbly  beseeche  your  Honor  to  accept  ye  tender  of  my  Hart’s  true 
Thankfullnesse  by  those  Lines  ;  for  yt  and  all  your  favours  towards 
mee.  Your  noble  ffreedome  and  manner  of  effectinge  yt  my  suite 
Beeinge  as  much  content  to  my  Hart  as  ye  Bounty  it  selffe  which 
you  gave  me,  ffor  all  which  I  can  make  no  other  Retribution ;  But 
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with  my  Prayers  to  sollicite  ye  Throne  of  Grace  to  multiply  daily 
Blessings  upon  you ;  in  ye  Increase  of  all  Honor  and  Happiness 
upon  you  and  your  vertuous  and  right  Honorable  Lady  and  ffamily 

And  to  remaine 
Your  Honor’s 

Most  ffaithful  and  humble  Servant 
Gerrard  Lowther 

28  June  1656  ” 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Common  Pleas  was 
continued  by  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  by  patent 
dated  7th  October,  1658. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  married,  first,  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  King, 
Muster-Master  General  of  Ireland,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Records  in  Ulster’s  office.) 

When  considering  the  influence  that  led  to  his  sudden 
change  in  politics,  may  not  one  say  cherchez  la  femme  ? 
Sir  Robert  King,  a  brother  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s  second 
wife,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Parliament  in  1645  to  manage  their  affairs  in  the  Province 
of  Ulster  and  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  of  the  sword  of  State 
from  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  in  June,  1647  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Meredith,  who  was  connected  with  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther’s  wife  through  her  niece  Mrs.  Mary  Meredith, 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament 
in  1647  to  carry  on  the  executive  government  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  lived  in  Oxmantown,  then  a 
suburb  of  Dublin,  near  to  the  only  bridge  that  then 
spanned  the  Liffey  in  Dublin,  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  present  Four  Courts.  His  house  was  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Michan’s,  which  then  included  all 
Dublin  north  of  the  Liffey.  In  a  fine  levied  by  him  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1658,  he  states  that  this  dwelling-house 
was  “lately  vulgarly  called  and  known  by  the  name  and 
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signe  of  the  Phenix.”  It  must  have  been  at  the  corner  of 
Church  Street — the  street  running  northwards  from  the 
Liffey  by  St.  Michan’s  Church — for  in  an  inquisition 
taken  on  31st  October,  6  William  and  Mary  (1694),  on 
the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Ellis,  he  was  found  to  have 
been  seized  of  a  large  house  in  Church  Street,  in  Oxman- 
town,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther. 

Dame  Margaret  Lowther,  the  second  wife  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  died  on  20th  August,  1658,  and  was  buried  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  in  St.  Michan’s  Church. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther  made  his  will  dated  the  14th 
November,  1659,  and  after  bequests  to  the  poor  Pro¬ 
testants  of  St.  Michan’s  in  Oxmantown,  and  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  towards  the  reparation  of 
the  Parish  Church,  he  devised  to  Mrs.  Mary  Meredith* 
niece  to  his  late  wife,  Dame  Margaret  Lowther,  his 
capital  mansion  and  dwelling-house  in  Ostmantowne, 
otherwise  called  Oxmantowne,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  situate  at  the  north  end  of  the  great  stone 
bridge  of  the  said  city  over  the  river  of  the  Liffey,  and 
also  the  Manor  of  Donomore  in  the  County  of  Meath, 
and  all  his  messuages,  lands,  leases,  &c.,  in  the  counties 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  to  hold  the  said  capital 
messuage  in  the  City  of  Dublin  and  the  said  Manor  of 
Donomore,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  to  the  said  Mary 
Meredith  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  remainder  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Prances  King,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
with  remainder  to  Sir  John  King,f  of  Aby  Boyle,  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

The  will  then  contained  a  proviso  that  such  of  his 
legatees,  viz.  : — Mary  Meredith,  Prances  King,  and  Sir 


*  She  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  King,  Muster-Master  General  for  Ireland, 
brother  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s  second  wife.  She  married,  first,  William,  son 
and  heir  to  Sir  Robert  Meredith  of  Greenhills,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  Bart.  ; 
and,  secondly,  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Desmond. — Lodge’s  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  by  Archdale,  vol.  3,  p.  230. 

f  Eldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Mary  Meredith ;  created  Baron  Kingston,  4th 
September,  1660. — Lodge,  vol.  3,  p.  226. 
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John  King,  as  should  have  and  enjoy  the  possession  of  his 
dwelling-house  in  Dublin  and  his  Manor  of  Donomore, 
should  within  three  years  after  his  death  distribute  £500 
amongst  such  of  his  mother’s  kindred  in  England  as  were 
householders  and  stood  in  need  thereof,  the  said  distri¬ 
bution  to  be  made  by  the  direction  and  appointment  of 
his  cousin  Henry  Lowther,  of  Cockermouth,  merchant, 
and  his  cousin,  Richard  Fallowfield,  Esq.,  or  either  of 
them. 

And  as  for  and  concerning  his  manor  of  St.  John’s 
juxta  Inishcorthy,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  and  the 
rectories  and  tithes  in  the  territory  of  the  Murrough  in 
the  said  county,  his  will  was  that  his  cousin,  William 
Cleburne,  and  his  executors  should  enjoy  the  same 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  indenture  of  lease  for 
31  years  made  to  him  by  the  testator,  dated  25th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1659  ;  and  he  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  the 
same  to  his  godson,  Lowther  Parsons,  one  of  the  sons  of 
his  brother-in-law,  William  Parsons,  late  of  Parsons- 
towne,  alias  Birr,  in  the  King’s  County,  Esq.,  and  unto 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Lowther  Parsons, 
with  remainder  to  his  godson  Gerrard  Parsons,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  said  William  Parsons,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said 
William  Parsons.  A  proviso  then  followed  that  within 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  said 
rectories  and  tithes  should  be  restored  to  the  church. 

The  testator  devised  the  Manor  of  Lowther,  in  the 
County  of  Farmanagh,  and  all  his  other  manors,  &c., 
unto  Henry  Lowther,  of  Cockermouth,  in  England, 
merchant,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  remainder 
to  Thomas  Lowther,  brother  of  the  said  Henry  Lowther 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  George 
Lowther,  younger  brother  of  the  said  Henry  Lowther, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  Edward 
Lowther,  son  unto  George  Lowther,  late  of  Screene  in 
Ireland,  deceased,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with 
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remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said  Henry  Lowther, 
of  Cockermouth. 

The  testator  released  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson, 
of  all  debts  owing  by  her  to  him,  and  gave  her  the  mort¬ 
gage  he  had  on  her  lands  in  the  County  Kildare ;  and  he 
gave  to  his  godson  Richard  Lowther,  son  unto  his  cousin 
Robert  Lowther,  merchant,  late  of  London,  the  sum  of 
£20. 

And  after  certain  gifts  for  mourning  and  gifts  to  his 
servants,  the  testator  constituted  and  appointed  William 
Basill,  Esq.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Upper 
Bench  in  Ireland;  John  Bisse,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  Dublin;  and  the  said  Mary  Meredith,  and  his 
cousin  William  Sands,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  to  be  his 
executors. 

He  bequeathed  £30  to  each  executor,  and  to  his  cousin* 
Basill,  wife  unto  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  one  of  his 
diamond  rings ;  and  another  of  them  unto  his  sisterf 
Bisse,  wife  unto  the  Recorder  ;  and  he  gave  to  his  cousin 
Sands  his  wife  one  of  his  mourning  rings.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  and  effects  he  bequeathed  to  his  executrix 
Mary  Meredith. 

The  testator  executed  a  codicil,  dated  28th  March, 
1660,  to  his  said  will,  the  provisions  of  which  are  not 
material  to  be  stated  for  the  purposes  of  these  notes.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  April,  1660,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Michan’s  Church,  Dublin ;  and  on  18th  May,  1660, 
probate  of  his  will  and  codicil  was  duly  granted  at  Dublin 
to  the  executrix  Mary  Meredith,  alias  King,  reserving  the 


*  The  expression  “Cousin”  is  used  in  a  wide  sense.  The  second  wife  of 
William  Basill,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  Mary  Caulfeild,  daughter  of  William 
Caulfeild,  second  Baron  Charlemont,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
King,  Knight.,  and  sister  of  Margaret  King,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther’s  second  wife. 
Mrs.  Basill  was  thus  a  niece  of  Dame  Margaret  Lowther. — Lodge,  voi.  3, 
pp.  135.  138. 

f  “Sister”  is  not  used  here  in  a  strict  sense.  The  wife  of  John  Bysse, 
Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron,  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Francis  Edgeworth,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  and  widow  of  John  King,  Esq., 
brother  of  Dame  Margaret  Lowther. — (Records  in  Ulster’s  office.)  Mrs.  Bysse, 
therefore,  was  not  a  sister  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  but  a  sister-in-law  of  his  wife. 
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rights  of  the  other  executors.  The  original  will  is  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Dublin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  three  sets  of  limitations  of 
his  real  estates  the  ultimate  remainder  in  each  case  is  not 
to  the  testator’s  own  right  heirs,  but  to  the  right  heirs  of 
one  of  the  devisees.  An  illegitimate  person  has  no  heir- 
at-law,  and  the  frame  of  these  limitations,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  peculiar  bequest  to  his  mother’s  kindred 
and  other  circumstances,  tends  to  support  the  statement 
in  Sir  William  Betham’s  pedigree  of  the  Lowther  family 
that  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  was  not  legitimate. 

As  the  testator  by  his  will  disposes  of  the  Manor  of 
Lowther,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  he  must  have 
purchased  it  from  Richard  Lowther,  on  whom  it  had  been 
settled  by  the  first  Sir  Gerard. 

An  inquisition,  taken  at  Lowtherstown  on  the  2nd 
September,  1662,  finds  that  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the 
Chief  Justice,  was  seized  in  fee  simple  of  the  Manor  of 
Lowther  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  after  stating  the 
provisions  of  his  will  in  respect  of  these  lands,  it  finds 
that  Henry  Lowther,  of  Cockermouth,  by  virtue  of  the 
said  will,  is  the  right  heir  of  all  the  said  premises,  and 
was  of  full  age  and  married  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Gerard.*  ( Inquis .  in  Off.  Rot.  Cane.  Hib.  Asser. 
Repertorium,  vol.  ii.) 

The  arms  of  the  Chief  Justice,  emblazoned  in  his 
funeral  certificate  in  Ulster’s  office,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  first  Sir  Gerard,  with  the  same  mark  of 
cadency. 

The  error  in  the  pedigree  of  Lowther  of  Lowther, 
recorded  at  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  1664,  in  confounding 
Sir  Gerard,  the  puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with 
Sir  Gerard,  the  Chief  Justice,  has  been  adopted  in  a 


*  By  a  deed  dated  23rd  October,  19  Car.  II.  (1667),  the  manor  of  Lowther  was 
sold  and  conveyed  by  Henry  Lowther  of  Cockermouth  to  Gerard  Irvine  of 
Ardsgarth,  in  the  Co.  Tyrone  ;  and  the  village  of  Lowtherstown  came  afterwards 
to  be  known  as  Irvinestown. 
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number  of  books  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  these  notes. 

In  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  edition  of  Collins’  Peerage 
(London,  1812),  vol.  v.,  p.  700,  in  the  Lowther  pedigree 
Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Richard,  is 
described  thus  : — 

“  4.  Sir  Gerard  of  St.  Michar’s  Dublin,  was  seised  of  the  manor, 
town,  and  park  of  Lowther  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh;  and  of 
the  manor  of  Dunamore  in  the  County  of  Meath  ;  and  of  St.  John’s, 
Inishcorthy,  in  the  County  of  Wexford ;  and  the  rectories  and 
tythes  in  the  territory  of  Murrough,  which  he  restored  to  the 
Church,  as  appears  by  his  will  and  Lodge’s  Irish  Peerage.  He  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  there;  and  in  1654  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
(See  Harris’s  history  thereof,  p.  112.)  He  married,  first,  Anne, 

daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer,  relict  of . 

Welbury,  Esq. ;  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons 
(ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Ross),  to  whose  grandson,  Lowther  Parsons, 
he  left  his  manor  of  St.  John’s.  His  third  wife  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  King,  ancestor  to  Lord  Kingston;  but  he 
died  without  issue.” 

In  Roster’s  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire,  ed.  1883,  p. 
442,  in  dealing  with  the  descendants  of  Sir  Richard 
Lowther,  Sir  Gerard  is  thus  described  : — 

“  Sir  Gerard,  of  St.  Michael’s,  Dublin,  and  St.  John’s,  Co.  Wexford, 
Serjeant  at  law,  England,  admitted  to  the  King’s  Inns  10*  May 
1610,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Ireland,  1628,  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  Ireland,  1634/60;  lord  chancellor  1654;  d.s.p.  3, 
bur.  at  St.  Michan’s,  Dublin,  10  April  1660,  will  dated  14  Nov.  1659; 
he  m.  ist  Ann  dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer  of  Wilton  Co. 
Durham,  and  widow  of  ...  .  Welbury  of  Castle  Eden,  same 

Co :  he  m.  2nd!y  Anne  dau.  of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons ;  he  m.  3dly 
Margaret  dau.  of  Sir  John  King:  she  d.  20  Aug.  1658  bur.  at  St. 
Michan’s  25th.” 


*  The  only  entry  of  the  admission  of  any  Lowther  to  the  King’s  Inns  in  1610 
is  that  of  Gerard  Lowther,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  7th 
November,  1610,  on  which  day  (as  therein  stated)  he  was  sworn  into  office  as 

such  Justice. 


D 
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The  same  statements  are  found  in  the  Lowther  pedigree 
given  in  Foster’s  Pedigrees  op  County  Families  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxiv,  p. 
223,  in  an  interesting  article  on  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  his 
fourth  son  is  represented  to  be  Sir  Gerard  Lowther, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  of  whose  career  the  principal 
particulars  are  then  given  in  detail. 

In  The  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  Landed  Gentry,  when 
Cromwell  came  to  Ireland,  by  John  O’Hart  (Dublin, 
1884),  a  pedigree  of  the  Lowther  family  is  given  at  p.  98, 
and  it  contains  the  following  description  of  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther  and  Frances 
Middleton  : — 

“  Sir  Gerard,*  b.  1561  d.s.p.  1624.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  was  the  2nd  husband  of  Grace 
Bellingham.  This  Sir  Gerrard’s  2nd  wife  was  Ann  Bulmer,  and  his 
3d  wife  was  Anne,  dau.  of  Laurence  Parsons,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earls  of  Rosse.  (See  the  Parsons  pedigree.)  To  the  said 
Anne  Lowther’s  nephew,  namely,  Lowther  Parsons,  the  said  Sir 
Gerard  bequeathed  his  manor  of  St.  John’s,  Co.  Wexford.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  this  note  : — 

*  “  Gerard. — According  to  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees , 
the  first  wife  of  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  was  Anne  Welbury,  widow  (daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer)  ; 
the  second  wife,  Anne  Parsons  ;  and  the  third  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  King.  But  this  Sir  Gerard  is,  perhaps,  mistaken  for  the  Sir  Gerard  (d. 
1660),  who  was  also  a  Judge  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir 
Christopher.” 

And  on  the  same  page  amongst  the  other  sons  of  Sir 
Richard  Lowther  is 

“  Sir  Christopher,  who  m.  Elinor  Musgrave,  d.  1603,  and  with  other 
children  had  :  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  a  Judge  in  Ireland,  a  natural 
son.” 

Of  the  many  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Lowther 
pedigree,  Mr.  O’Hart  appears  to  be  the  only  one  aware  of 
the  existence  of  two  Sir  Gerard  Lowthers  who  had  been 
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Judges  in  Ireland;  but  though  he  rightly  suggests  that 
the  editor  of  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Mr.  Foster  may  have 
mistaken  one  Sir  Gerard  for  the  other,  he  falls  into  the 
very  same  error  himself.  He  gives  correctly  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Gerard,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard,  but  he  not 
only  describes  him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  but  assigns  to  him  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Chief 
Justice;  and  the  devise  of  St.  John’s  to  Lowther  Parsons, 
contained  in  the  will  of  the  Chief  Justice  made  in  1659,  is 
stated  as  the  act  of  the  Sir  Gerard  who  had  died  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before. 

In  the  account  of  the  Lowther  family  in  The  Great 
Governing  Families  of  England,  by  John  Langton  Sanford 
and  Meredith  Townsend  (Edinburgh,  1865),  vol.  i,  p.  56, 
when  dealing  with  the  children  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther, 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  it  is  stated  : — 

“  His  fourth  son  Sir  Gerard,  who  possessed  the  manor,  town,  and 
park  of  Lowther  in  Fermanagh,  besides  other  property  in  Ireland, 
became  Chief  Justice  in  that  kingdom,  was  ex  officio  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  carried  on  the  Government,  and  in  1654  was  appointed 
by  Cromwell  Lord  Chancellor.  Another  son,  Sir  Lancelot,  of  Co. 
Kildare,  was  also  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  the 
main  line  were  Royalists,  and  only  kept  their  estates  by  living  in 
close  retirement.  Their  head  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  was  Sir  John  Lowther,  nephew  of  the  Irish  Chancellor.” 

Many  more  instances*  might,  no  doubt,  be  given  of  the 
confusion  between  the  two  Sir  Gerard  Lowthers,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  for  the  last  236  years  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  but  enough  has  been  stated  to  show  how  wide¬ 
spread  it  has  been,  and  how  in  course  of  time  Sir  Gerard, 
the  Chief  Justice,  has  virtually  supplanted  the  earlier  Sir 
Gerard.  The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  Chief 


*  See,  for  example,  Loidis  and  Elmete,  by  Thomas  D.  Whittaker  (Leeds, 
1816),  p.  258  ;  The  Household  Books  of  Lord  William  Howard ,  Surtees  Society’s 
Publications,  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  371  in  notis  ;  Sharpe’s  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire, 
vol.  ii.  (Lonsdale  Peerage)  ;  Jefferson's  History  of  Allerdale  Ward  above  Derwent, 
p.  372;  Whellan’s  History  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  p.  796. 
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Justice,  his  change  of  politics,  his  marriages,  and  his 
testamentary  dispositions  have  all  been  attributed  to  Sir 
Gerard,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard. 

As  neither  of  the  Sir  Gerard  Lowthers  left  any  issue, 
the  correction  in  the  Lowther  pedigree  made  by  these 
notes  does  not  affect  any  question  of  descent. 

It  is  but  right,  however,  to  rescue  Sir  Gerard,  the  son 
of  Sir  Richard,  from  oblivion,  and  restore  him  to  his  true 
position.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  honour  and 
blameless  life,  and  the  provisions  of  his  will  betoken  a 
generous  and  affectionate  nature.  Magistratus  indicat 
virum — the  motto  of  the  Lowthers — was  exemplified  in 
his  judicial  career.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  and  one  cannot 
but  feel  satisfaction  in  demonstrating  that  he  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  volte  face  of  the  time  serving  Chief 
Justice. 


* 


Art.  II. — Recent  Roman  Finds  at  W aterhead,  Windermere. 
By  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  20 th,  1901. 

AT  the  Windermere  meeting  in  igoo,  a  short  report 
was  read  on  certain  finds  which  had  been  made  in 
excavating  for  the  new  sewage  works  close  to  the  Roman 
camp  near  Ambleside.  The  works  in  question  were  com¬ 
pleted  before  Christmas,  and  it  is  desirable  to  place  on 
record  as  accurate  an  account  as  is  possible  of  all  that 
was  noticed. 

In  excavations  of  this  character,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  connection  between 
the  various  items  of  evidence  ;  because  as  each  section  of 
piping  is  laid,  it  is  covered  in,  and  what  is  found  one  day 
is  unavailable  for  study,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  hours. 
Since  Ambleside  camp  is  unexcavated,  it  is  especially 
important  to  record  any  finds  which  may  be  made,  and 
in  the  following  notes  I  will  attempt  to  deal  as  concisely 
and  as  intelligibly  as  is  possible  with  the  very  “  scrappy  ” 
evidences  which  came  to  light. 

The  Ambleside  camp  is  placed  right  at  the  head  of 
Windermere  on  low,  almost  floodable  land.  Immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  camp  is  some  rocky,  hummocky 
ground,  but  beyond,  in  the  same  direction,  the  ground  is 
again  low  and  alluvial ;  while  on  the  east  we  find  rising 
ground,  which,  however,  is  separated  from  the  camp  itself 
by  about  200  feet  of  low  ground.  About  200  yards  from 
the  western  front  of  the  camp,  the  river  Rothay  runs  into 
Windermere,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
former  times  the  stream  passed  quite  close  to  the  camp. 
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The  castrum  was,  therefore,  probably  in  Roman  times 
very  well  protected  by  marsh  and  the  river.  At  the 
present  time  Borrans  Road,  the  site  of  the  present  finds, 
approaches  the  camp  from  the  east,  and  after  almost 
touching  the  north-east  corner  bends  north,  and  after 
making  a  fairly  straight  course  for  about  400  yards  turns 
west  to  Rothay  Bridge. 

In  laying  the  sewer  a  trench  was  cut  3  feet  8  inches 
wide  along  this  road,  and  in  this  trench  all  the  finds 
occurred.  Between  August  18th  and  September  3rd, 
igoo,  the  following  things  were  noted  : — At  a  point  about 
500  feet  north  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  camp,  and 
50  to  60  feet  south  of  the  branch  lane  which  leaves 
Borrans  Road  opposite  a  nursery  garden,  and  runs 
towards  the  Rothay,  there  was  found  a  line  of  biggish 
stones  laid  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  modern  wall 
above,  and  there  were  traceable  oaken  piles,  which  had 
been  driven  perpendicularly  alongside  the  stones.  Of 
these  I  was  only  able  to  examine  some,  and  these  were 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  rounded  and  trimmed 
to  a  point. 

At  this  place  the  men  were  working  northwards,  and 
for  some  230  feet  the  trench  continued  to  reveal  evidences. 
Next  to  the  upright  posts  was  found  what  was  evidently  a 
regular  “  corduroy  ”  road — that  is,  a  causeway  of  oaken 
beams  laid  on  what  had,  no  doubt,  been  a  bog.  For  20 
feet  the  beams  lay  at  right  angles  to  the  modern  road, 
parallel  with  each  other  ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  labourers,  having  an  interval  between  each  of  about 
2.\  feet.  Some  of  them  were  measured,  and  found  to  have 
a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inches.  Then  for  the  following  65 
feet  they  appeared  to  have  been  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other  and  without  interval.  As  far  as  could  be 
judged  they  were  laid  on  regular  marsh,  and  we  traced  a 
layer  of  packed  metalling  of  earth  and  stones  five  to  seven 
inches  thick  superimposed  on  the  beams.  Whether  this 
metalling  formed  part  of  the  original  construction,  or  was 
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added  as  the  beams  decayed,  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide.  The  ancient  level  of  this  road  is  four  to  five  feet 
under  that  of  the  modern  road. 

Thirty-seven  feet  to  the  north  of  the  branch  lane  the 
transverse  beams  came  to  an  end,  but  at  about  the  same 
level  large  stones,  placed  continuously,  still  occurred  to  a 
point  170  feet  north  of  the  lane,  where  they  ceased  to  be 
observed ;  and  at  this  place  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  pit  or  pool,  for  some  pottery,  an  old  piece  of 
leather,  and  vegetable  matter  were  turned  out  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  old  road  surface — if,  indeed,  those  stones 
marked  the  road  surface,  or  did  not  rather  form  part  of 
an  embankment — a  question  which  was  difficult  to 
decide. 

This  did  not  complete  the  first  batch  of  discoveries,  for 
close  to  an  ejector  chamber,  83  feet  north  of  the  lane,  the 
workmen  laid  bare  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  the  pointed  ends 
of  stout  oaken  piles,  the  diameter  of  which  had  been  about 
eight  inches.  Several  of  these  were  found  with  consider¬ 
able  intervals  between  each,  but  they  were  only  noticed 
in  the  western  wall  of  the  trench. 

After  this  there  were  no  finds  till  October  20th,  when 
the  labourers  were  working  at  a  section  much  closer  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  camp.  At  this  point  the 
trench  was  again  parallel  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
Borrans  Road,  and  eight  feet  distant  from  it. 

The  second  batch  of  finds  can  be  seen  on  my  map  at 
the  point  where  the  highway  comes  close  to  the  corner  of 
the  camp.  About  130  feet  north  of  this  north-east  corner, 
the  men,  who  were  working  south,  came  across  the  first  of 
five  pointed  piles,  which  were  placed  at  intervals  over  a 
space  of  17  feet.  At  41  feet  from  the  first  of  these  they 
found  two  beams  lying  transversely  to  the  road,  and 
alongside  the  first  of  these  a  bronze  bell.  At  45  feet 
further  south,  and  opposite  the  camp  corner,  there  was 
found  2  feet  8  inches  deep  a  great  deal  of  stonework, 
but  nothing  that  could  be  identified  as  a  pavement. 

E 
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These  finds  were  very  confusing,  and  I  quote  here  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Bell  of  Ambleside,  who  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  observing  than  myself : — 

They  found  here  a  great  mass  of  black  material,  as  though  there 

had  been  a  large  fire  (perhaps  a  forge . for  smelting). 

There  were  large  stones  (not  squared)  under  this,  and,  I  am  told,  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  under  the  stones. 

It  appears,  however,  that  although  various  bits  of 
smelted  iron  and  even  one  piece  of  unsmelted  iron  ore 
were  found  here,  the  existence  of  this  forge  must  remain 
questionable.  The  black  material  was  very  curious,  and 
as  it  contained  bits  of  charcoal,  a  portion  was  sent  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Rudler,  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  for  exami¬ 
nation.  That  gentleman  wrote  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  the  site  of  a  furnace,  and,  further, 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  smelted,  but  is  simply 
a  piece  of  ore,  consisting  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  similar,  in  fact,  to  “  bog  iron  ore.” 
Now,  as  “  bog  iron  ore  ”  is  a  natural  lacustrine  deposit, 
readily  fusible  and  well  adapted  for  casting,  the  question 
arises  whether  (seeing  that  charcoal  and  unsmelted  ore 
were  also  found)  the  Romans  did  not  find  “  bog  iron  ” 
and  utilize  it  at  Windermere. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  the  cutting  along  the  Borrans 
Road  the  Roman  pavement  was  not  struck.  Of  the  two 
batches  of  finds  described,  the  most  northerly  was,  I 
think,  certainly  the  Roman  road;  but  the  second  batch 
seems  doubtful.  Although  with  the  information,  it  must 
be  guesswork,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  line  of  the 
road  was  direct  from  Rothay  Bridge  to  a  point  150  to  170 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  east  face  of  the  castrum.  This 
line  cuts  the  northern  group  of  finds,  but  passes  nearly 
100  feet  east  of  the  southern  batch. 

I  venture  to  show  on  my  map  this  and  another  line  of 
road,  both  of  course  conjectural.  One  is  that  I  have 
suggested,  but  the  second  which  I  make  passing  close  to 
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the  eastern  rampart  I  do  not  consider  likely,  because 
something  more  definitely  like  a  road  should  have  been 
found  where  the  deposit  of  ore  occurred. 

But  reverting  to  the  first-named  conjectural  line,  it  is 
plain  that  strategically  it  would  be  very  good.  On  the 
west  the  camp  was  protected  by  the  river,  at  that  time 
almost  certainly  close  to  the  vallum  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Lake,  and  by  soft  bogs  and  morasses  on  the  north 
and  north-east.  The  garrison  would,  therefore,  have  to 
look  out  for  attacks  from  the  east,  and  we  may  naturally 
assume  that  here  they  would  place  the  praetorian  gate.  It 
is  supposed  that  at  least  three  different  roads  approached 
this  camp — from  Keswick,  from  Brougham,  and  from 
Ravenglass  ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  supposed  that  the 
three  may  have  joined  a  short  distance  from  the  camp 
(perhaps  at  Rothay  Bridge),  in  order  that  one  (defensible) 
road  only  should  traverse  the  protecting  morasses — for,  of 
course,  more  than  one  such  road  would  form  a  distinct 
source  of  weakness. 

But  if  there  was  one  road  only,  an  enemy  approaching 
by  the  “  corduroy  ”  would  be  in  a  very  bad  position. 
They  would  be  exposed  to  a  tremendous  flank  fire  from 
slingers,  archers,  and  engines  stationed  on  the  rocky 
ground  immediately  north  of  the  castrum  ;  and,  further, 
since  their  march  would  be  on  a  causeway  and  over  a 
quaking  bog,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  rush 
this  position,  and  they  would  have  to  march  straight  on, 
exposing  their  right  arms  (the  side  without  the  shield)  to 
the  defenders’  fire.  But,  of  course,  this  is  all  surmise  to 
be  proved  or  disproved  by  later  discoveries. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FINDS. 

The  Wooden  Piles. — I  have  mentioned  already  the  site  of  these. 
In  all  the  cases  which  I  could  examine  in  situ  the  ends  only 
were  preserved,  and  these  were  (as  would  be  expected)  pointed 
end  downwards.  But  it  is  asserted,  what  seems  to  me  most 
unlikely,  that  some  had  the  pointed  end  upwards.  In  some  a 
curious  feature  was  observed — namely,  that  a  rather  large  hole 
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had  been  drilled  out  alongside  the  point.  The  purpose  of  these 
piles  is  rather  obscure.  They  may  have  been  placed  alongside 
the  edge  of  the  road,  serving  to  retain  in  position  the  transverse 
beams  of  the  “corduroy.”  •  Of  those  I  measured,  the  largest 
were  about  eight  inches  by  seven  inches,  but  the  majority  about 
four  to  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Pottery. — Rough  red  and  dark-coloured  ware  in  numerous  frag¬ 
ments  ;  also  a  good  many  pieces  of  the  so-called  “  Samian  ” 
ware.  Some  of  these  were  figured — one  piece  with  the  legs  of 
a  dancing  figure,  another  with  a  hunting  scene,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  undecipherable  makers’  names. 

Bronze  Bell. — Hemispherical,  with  a  five-sided  loop  on  top  for 
suspension  ;  height,  iTsff  inches ;  width  across  mouth,  2TV 
inches.  Inside,  signs  of  brazing,  where  the  ring  or  hook  for  the 
clapper  was  attached  ;  and  also  iron  rust,  probably  from  the 
decay  of  the  clapper  itself.  This  bell  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  exact  type  has  not  occurred  at  Silchester,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  one  exactly  like  it  either  at  the  British  Museum,  or 
at  that  at  the  Guildhall.  In  April  this  year,  however,  I 
purchased  one  at  Smyrna  almost  identical  except  that  it  is 
larger  (3  inches  high),  and  the  loop  is  a  ring  instead  of  being 
five-sided.  (See  Plate.) 

Sling  Bullet  or  “Glans”  of  Lead. — -Found  in  Borrans  Road, 
opposite  the  barn,  and  said  to  have  been  very  deep  down.  Mr. 
Haverfield  writes  me  that  they  seem  rare  in  Britain.  One 
turned  up  at  Birdoswald,  and  67  at  Birrenswark.  Our  example 
weighs  674  grains,  and  it  is  so  oxidised  that  I  cannot  tell  if  it 
has  been  inscribed ;  but  there  is  now  no  appearance  of 
lettering.* 

Coins. — None  were  recovered,  though  one  is  said  to  have  been 
found,  which  I  doubt. 

Miscellaneous. — At  the  northernmost  end  of  the  finds — pottery, 
a  piece  of  leather  ;  birch,  hazel,  and  ash  twigs  ;  another  shape¬ 
less  piece  of  lead,  which  may  have  served  as  a  sling  bullet ;  and 
rusted  pieces  of  iron  elsewhere. 


*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  seen  another  glans  found  80  to  100  feet  east  of  the 
above.  It  is  of  coarser  fabric,  and  weighs  873  grains  ;  also  a  small  Roman  key 
of  yellow  bronze,  found  in  the  nursery  garden,  about  eight  feet  south  of  this 
second  glans.  These  two  bullets  seem  to  corroborate  my  theory  of  slingers  upon 
the  rocky  points  to  defend  the  road. 
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Finally,  I  should  say  that  the  Society  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Bell,  of  Ambleside,  for  most  assiduously 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  Since  I  reside  five 
miles  from  the  camp,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  have 
missed  much  that  was  found  if  he  had  not  most  carefully 
kept  me  informed  of  each  item  of  discovery  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  this  report  appears  under  my 
name,  many  of  the  points  noted  are  in  reality  the  result  of 
his  observations. 


Art.  III. — An  Ancient  Village  near  Threlkeld.  By  C  W. 

Dymond,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  F.S.A..  (Scot.),  and  T.  H. 

Hodgson,  F.S.A. 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  20th,  igoi. 

Part  I. — Descriptive.  By  C.  W.  Dymond. 

SITE. 

THE  remains  described  in  the  following  pages  are,  for 
*  the  most  part,  situated  on  the  slope  below  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Helvellyn  range,  known  as 
“The  Knotts”,  or  “St.  John’s  Stinted  Common  ”,  here 
lying  east  and  west,  to  its  division  from  Threlkeld 
Common  by  a  wire  fence.  The  full  name  of  the  Common, 
as  given  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Marshall,  lord  of  the  manor,  is 
“  High  Fells  Stinted  Pasture  of  the  manors  of  Castle-rigg 
and  Derwent-water,  in  the  Township  of  Wanthwaite.” 

The  site  is  high,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  mountain 
and  valley,  from  Cross-fell  on  the  one  hand  to  the  New- 
lands  summits  on  the  other  ; — the  scarred  precipices  of 
Blencathra  rising  immediately  in  front,  above  the  top  of 
Threlkeld-knott,  which  occupies  the  foreground  ;  while 
Skiddaw,  from  base  to  summit,  is  full  in  view,  a  little  to 
the  left.  Behind,  or  on  the  near  side  of,  the  granite 
quarries  which  were  opened  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  northern  face  of  Threlkeld-knott,  the  ground  falls 
away  southward  to  a  flat  neck  which  separates  the  Knott 
from  the  rising  ground  of  the  Common,  the  rock  of  which 
also  is  granite.  This  southern  slope  was  divided  into 
three  pastures,  named  respectively  on  the  plan,  “  Far- 
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green”,  “  Inclosed  common”,  and  “  Knotts-close”.  The 
two  former  have  recently  been  thrown  into  one  by  the 
removal  of  the  wall  which  separated  them. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  REMAINS. 

Classification. — These,  as  included  in  the  plan,  consist 
of  (i)  a  group  of  inclosures,  which  may  be  called  “the 
homesteads  ”,  containing,  or  in  close  association  with,  four 
hut-circles;  (2)  some  rectangular  “  pounds  ”,  “folds”,  or 
“  bields”,  open  on  one  side,  and  a  pair  of  outlying  inclosed 
folds;  (3)  banks  of  stone  and  earth,  or  ruined  stone  walls, 
traversing  the  common  in  various  directions ;  (4)  roads, 
or  tracks,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  remains;  (5)  forty-four  cairns,  eight  of 
which  are  in  the  “  inclosed  common  ”,  and  about  a  dozen 
stone-heaps,  looking  like  cairns,  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  plan,  which  are  scattered  over  a  small  area  at  the 
western  end  of  Threlkeld-common,  beyond  the  wire- 
fence  ;  (6)  the  ruins  of  two  old  fences  in  Knotts-close. 
These  remains  may  be  more  particularly  described  as 
follows  : — 

I  he  Homesteads. — Well  placed  upon  a  shelf,  or  platform, 
from  which  the  ground  falls  away  northward  and  west¬ 
ward,  the  inclosures  forming  the  homesteads  were  fenced 
by  stone  walls,  of  which  the  lower  courses  of  the  facing 
Still  remain  in  many  places ;  but  some  of  these,  having 
been  less  solidly  built,  have  become  degraded  into  almost 
indistinguishable  low  banks  of  stone  and  earth  overgrown 
with  grass.  Some  portions  were  laid  out  with  a  rude 
attempt  of  rectangularity  ;  others  are  irregular  in  form. 
The  north-eastern  rounded  corner  is  curiously  strengthened 
by  three  large  blocks,  placed  close  together,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  facing.  The  principal  entrances — 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  with  more  or  less  of 
probability — are  marked  on  the  plan.  The  place  has 
been  so  much  turned  over  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  as  to 
what  was  the  original  height  of  the  walls,  which  vary  in 
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thickness  from  3^  to  8  feet,  the  general  thickness  being 
from  6  to  7  feet  ;  but,  if  none  of  the  material  has  been 
taken  away,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  enough  on  the  spot  to 
raise  the  best  portions  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
There  could  have  been  no  idea  of  securing  the  place  from 
any  other  enemies  than  the  predatory  beasts  of  the  time. 
It  was  merely  a  pastoral  settlement,  generally  free  from 
apprehensions  of  attack  by  human  marauders,  and  quite 
indefensible.  In  the  midst,  under  a  great  rock,  is  a  well, 
4J  feet  by  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep ;  its  sides  rudely 
formed  by  heavy  cobbles,  and  the  bottom  apparently  with 
small  stones  rammed,  or  with  a  hard  sub-soil.  It  was 
found  filled  with  rushes,  indicating  moisture. 

Huts. — One  of  the  hut-circles,  but  faintly  marked, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  perhaps  20  feet,  is  within 
the  north-western  rounded  corner  of  the  homesteads,  which 
has  lately  been  destroyed  by  a  trial-trench  cut  through  it 
in  search  of  quarry-stone  ;  another  (the  best  preserved), 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  second  inclosure, 
reckoning  from  the  east  end,  has  an  internal  diameter  each 
way  of  20  feet,  and  walls  varying  in  thickness  from  5^  to 
6  feet.  The  poor  face-work  is  traceable  around  much  of 
the  circumference,  within  and  without.  Its  apparent 
entrance  (for  no  jambs  remain  to  mark  it  distinctly)  faces 
about  200  east  of  south.  A  third  hut,  with  internal 
diameters  of  13^  feet  and  15  feet,  and  walls  about  3^  feet 
in  thickness,  is  100  feet  to  the  east  of  the  second  one.  Its 
entrance  opened  N.N.W.  into  a  court,  or  area,  embraced 
on  two  sides  by  wing-walls,  one  of  which  had  a  short 
return.  The  fourth  is  just  outside  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  homesteads.  It  is  indistinctly  defined,  and 
seems  to  have  had  diameters  ol  12  to  16  feet,  walls  from  4 
to  6  feet  thick,  and  an  entrance  facing  io°  west  of  south. 

Folds. — An  oblong  space,  walled  on  the  north,  south 
and  west  sides,  occupies  rising  ground,  near  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  south-east  of  the  homesteads.  A  small 
rectangular  plot  has  been  cleared  outside  its  south- 
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western  corner,  which  is  reinforced,  as  are  two  of  the 
corners  of  the  southernmost  of  the  homestead-inclosures, 
by  great  boulders  in  situ.  North  of  its  north-western 
corner,  on  an  open  plain,  are  the  indistinct  remains  of 
another  but  much  smaller  area,  of  similar  shape,  the 
southern  bank  of  which  likewise  connects  two  boulders. 
A  still  ^smaller  specimen,  of  the  same  general  form,  but 
partly  closed  by  a  transverse  bank  running  south-eastward 
from  a  cairn,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill-slopes,  near  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plan ;  while,  at  its  south-eastern 
corner,  are  the  remains  of  a  couple  of  inclosed  folds  con¬ 
nected  together,  the  upper  one  partly  excavated  out  of 
the  slope. 

Fences. — The  banks  and  ruins  of  stone  walls  shown  on 
the  plan  are  those  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
unhesitatingly  included  in  it.  They  vary  much  in  appear¬ 
ance — some  being  low  and  grassy,  others  tolerably  bold 
and  very  stony.  Possibly  some  of  the  shorter  ones  may 
be  the  ruins  of  “  bields”.  There  are  also  several  traces  of 
very  short  and  very  indefinite  banks  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  hill-side,  within  the  covered  area  ;  but,  as 
none  of  them  could  be  brought  into  an  intelligible  scheme, 
and  as  the  labour  of  laying  out  and  measuring  lines  to 
survey  them  would  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  value  when  plotted,  they  were  omitted.  So  also 
were  two  or  three  streams  of  stones  which  look  like  the 
work  of  nature  rather  than  of  man. 

Roads. — All  the  roads,  or  tracks,  within  the  limits  of 
the  plan  (except  a  short  unimportant  loop  at  its  western 
end)  are  delineated  thereon.  Perhaps  these  (though  old) 
may  be  of  later  date  than  the  village  itself.  The  principal 
road  comes  from  the  west  up  to  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  homesteads,  from  whence  it  is  continued  along  the 
brow  of  the  terrace  to  the  plateau  at  its  east  end  ;  after 
crossing  which,  it  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  rectangular  outwork  ;  then,  passing  a  little  to 
the  west  of  a  great  rock  (to  which  also  a  branch  of  it  runs), 
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it  climbs  the  hill-side  south-eastward.  From  a  point  430 
feet  down  the  main  approach-road,  just  described,  another 
(with  the  short  loop  referred  to  above)  branches  off,  enters 
the  southernmost  of  the  two  western  inclosures  of  the 
homesteads,  bends  around  in  front  of  the  rock  at  the 
spring,  and  is  continued  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
rectangular  outwork;  from  whence  it  proceeds,  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  up-hill,  till  it  unites  with  the  other  track, 
and  eventually  runs  into  the  fell-road  leading  to  Matter- 
dale.  A  short  length  of  indistinctly  marked  road  runs, 
nearly  east  and  west,  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
near  the  flat  ground  of  the  neck.  The  course  of  the 
approach-road  westward  of  the  part  shown  in  the  plan  is 
clearly  traceable  to  a  gate  about  300  yards  from  the 
inclosures,  where  it  crosses  the  quarry  railway  near  a 
small  plantation  at  the  head  of  a  lane  leading  down  to 
Far  Birkett-bank.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  track 
must  have  coincided  with  the  upper  part  of  this  lane;  and 
that,  diverging  from  it  about  half-way  down,  it  crossed 
some  pastures  to  where  traces  of  old  roads  are  seen  leading 
down  to  the  head  of  the  steep  straight  ascent  which  forms 
the  approach  from  the  valley  to  Far  Birkett-bank.  But 
careful  examination  of  the  ground,  and  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  have  made  it  clear  that  this  conjecture  must  be 
abandoned.  Though  there  are  distinct  remains  of  two  old 
roads  in  the  lower  part  of  the  said  pastures,  which  are  an 
ancient  inclosure  from  the  common,  there  are  none  to  be 
seen  anywhere  on  the  steep  ground  intervening  between 
them  and' the  outlet  on  to  the  fell.  The  only  remains 
visible  on  these  slopes  are  those  of  some  ruined  walls,  or 
banks,  which,  with  the  roads  below  them,  cannot  be 
distinguished  in  appearance  from  the  remains  connected 
with  the  old  settlement.  But  it  was  ascertained  from  the 
farmer  (an  old  and  very  intelligent  man)  that  these 
antique-looking  relics  of  bye-gone  times  are  comparatively 
recent — the  ground  having  once  been  divided  into  allot¬ 
ments,  to  which  the  roads  had  been  made  to  give  access. 
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He  also  said  that  the  ancient  way  (as  a  bend  in  it  at  the 
railway  gate  seemed  to  indicate)  led,  as  it  still  does,  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  fell  wall,  where  it  can  easily  be 
followed,  above  Near  Birkett-bank,  and  down  into  the 
valley  at  Hill-top.  If,  therefore,  there  was  a  way  of 
approach,  coeval  with  the  settlement,  this  must  have 
been  its  course. 

Cairns. — Two  or  three  of  the  stone-heaps  shown  in  the 
plan  as  cairns  may  possibly  be  no  more  than  excoriations 
of  the  surface;  for  the  cairns  have  been  so  much  pulled 
about  and  spread,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide 
which  heaps  are  natural  and  which  artificial.  Similarly, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  collections  of  small  stones  a  little 
way  up  the  slopes,  which  have  been  omitted  from  the 
survey,  as  doubtful,  may  really  be  the  ruins  of  cairns. 
But,  all  told,  the  total  number  of  cairns  at  this  place 
could  hardly  have  been  more  than  60.  They  are  just 
like  hundreds  of  others  which  are  found  in  groups  on  the 
fells  of  the  district.  Very  few  appeared  to  remain  intact 
at  the  date  of  our  examination;  nearly  all  of  them  having 
been  thoroughly  ransacked. 

Fences  in  Knotts-close. — The  two  old  fences  in  Knotts- 
close  doubtless  belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  the 
remains  on  the  fell,  and  had  no  real  connexion  with 
them.  The  field  is  a  portion  of  the  property  of  Cros- 
thwaite  High-school,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  land 
between  these  fences  was  an  old  allotment  connected  with 
that  foundation.  Mr.  Marshall  says: — “  I  can  find  no 
authentic  account  of  the  ancient  enclosure  within  the 
present  walls  of  the  school  field.  The  field  was  bought 
by  the  trustees  of  the  ancient  school  in  Keswick  in  1730. 
There  is  no  estate-map  of  the  school  properties.” 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

It  is  likely  that,  in  olden  times,  when  rains  were  heavier 
than  they  now  are,  the  spring  under  the  rock  in  the 
homesteads  may  have  yielded  a  tolerable  supply  for 
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domestic  use  :  but  now  its  capacity  for  collecting  and 
retaining  water  in  useful  quantity  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  for  none  has  been  seen  in  it  when  visited  on 
several  occasions  in  various  states  of  the  weather.  But, 
even  in  dry  seasons,  the  settlement  was  well  supplied  with 
this  necessary  of  life  :  for,  near  the  iron  fence  separating 
the  two  commons,  there  is  a  very  good  perennial  runnel 
(Birkett-beck),  which  would  have  afforded  an  ample 
supply  for  man  and  beast. 

ANALOGUES. 

The  settlements  in  and  near  the  Lake  district  are  not 
all  of  the  same  class.  Some  of  them — as  Urswick,  Hu  gill, 
Millrigg,  Barnscar,  &c. — are  more  or  less  completely  con¬ 
tained  within  a  rudely  circular  stone  rampart,  as  though 
their  builders  saw  need  for  providing  some  defence  against 
risks  of  occasional  attack.  Others — as  Heathwaite  and  this 
Threlkeld  village — were  irregularly  laid  out  with  walls, 
sometimes  nearly  straight,  unprovided  with  a  closely 
enveloping  rampart,  and  quite  open  and  defenceless.  A 
third  kind,  taking  most  erratic  forms  and  embanked  with 
earth,  are  scattered  over  some  parts  of  the  Westmorland 
fells;  while  in  other  parts  may  be  found  a  fourth  variety, 
of  which  the  partitions  seem  to  have  been  constituted  by 
lines  of  rude  stones  laid  upon  the  ground.  From  lack  of 
excavation,  we  know  too  little  about  these  places  to  be 
yet  able  to  assert  that  difference  of  type  necessarily  marks 
difference  of  date  :  still  less  are  we  able  to  say  with 
certainty  what  is  the  date  of  any  of  them. 

EARLIER  NOTICES. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  only  other  accounts  of  this  place 
which  have  hitherto  been  published  are  those  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.,  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  printed  in  these  Transactions.  The 
descriptive  portions  of  these  are  here  reprinted,  with  a 
reference  to  the  sheet  of  the  6-inch  ordnance  map,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  which  is  the  site  of  the  remains: — 
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“  Near  to  the  Wanthwaite  Crags,  on  the  edge  of  a  stony  common, 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  considerable  village.  It  consists  of  small, 
walled  inclosnres,  and  a  great  number  of  what  now  look  more  like 
circles,  or  mounds  of  stones,  at  regular  distances,  and  about  20ft.  to 
30ft.  in  diameter.  It  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  stone  mounds  are  the  remains  of  cairns,  which  have  been  built 
from  the  innumerable  loose  stones  lying  about,  and  that  they  have 
fallen  in,  for  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  that  those  which  occur 
on  flat  ground  present  the  appearance  of  a  symmetrical  heap  of 
stones,  while  those  on  a  slope,  almost  without  exception,  show  a 
trace  of  walled  structure  on  the  higher  side,  below  which  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  clear  space,  and  then  a  stream  of  stones  directed 
down  hill.  It  would  seem  that  the  falling  in  of  a  cairn  on  a  slope 
would  just  produce  this.  .  .  .  The  largest  inclosures  are  upon  a 

prominent  platform,  overlooking  the  numerous  cairns,  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  they  were  in  connection  with  the  house  of  the 
chief  of  the  village.  .  .  .  The  position  of  this  old  village  is  very 

striking  immediately  opposite  the  deeply  ravined  Blencathra,  com¬ 
manding  the  full  sweep  of  the  vale  from  Penrith  to  Keswick,  and 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow  valley  of  St  John.  Moreover 
from  its  site  is  visible  another  venerable  object  of  antiquity,  the  so- 
called  Druidical  circle.” — V.  i,  p.  217,  1871. 

sheet  65. 

“  N.W. — South-east  of  Threlkeld  railway  station,  and  between 
Knott  and  the  old  mountain  road  to  Matterdale,  is  what  I  cannot 
fail  to  regard  as  a  prehistoric  village.  There  are  cairns  (old  hut 
circles)  innumerable,  placed  often  at  regular  distances  from  one 
another,  and  many  curiously  walled  enclosures.  These  latter  are 
mostly  placed  upon  the  flat  summit  of  a  small  outstanding  hill  or 
platform,  and  have  a  remarkable  freshness  when  looked  down  upon 
from  the  hill  side  above.  The  foundations  of  some  of  these  walls 
may  even  now  be  clearly  seen,  large  blocks  of  stone  placed  side  by 
side,  and  the  walls,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  at  least  4  feet  in 
thickness.  Within  the  enclosures  are  several  cases  of  circular 
foundations  or  large  cairns,  and  an  old  road  clearly  leads  to  the 
enclosures,  and  may  be  traced  some  way  eastwards  beyond  them. 
The  stone-heaps,  cairns,  or  hut  circles  are  distributed  mainly  below 
the  enclosures,  and  eastwards  of  them.  One  very  important  fact 
should  be  noted  with  reference  to  these.  Wherever  they  occur  on 
a  slope,  the  form  of  the  mounds  is  just  that  which  would  be  assumed 
by  the  falling  in  of  a  circular  or  domed  structure  based  upon  a 
sloping  surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  stones  occur  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  heap,  a  comparatively  blockless  area  dividing 
this  lower  part  from  the  upper  accumulation.” — V.  iii,  pp.  247-8,  1878. 
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The  only  comments  on  the  above  which  is  is  necessary 
•to  make  are: — (1)  that  Mr.  Ward  much  over-estimated 
the  number  of  cairns  on  the  spot  ;  which  also  are  not 
spaced  at  such  regular  distances  as  he  thought  they  were; 
(2)  that  he  has  rather  confounded  these  with  the  totally 
distinct  hut-circles,  of  which  there  are  remains  of  no  more 
than  four — those  associated  with  the  homesteads,  near 
which  were  no  cairns.  Probably  Mr.  Ward  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  dilapidations  which  the  cairns 
have  suffered  from  lapse  of  time,  and  at  the  hands  of 
treasure-seekers  ;  and  the  condition  of  these  heaps,  as 
described  in  the  above  extracts,  may  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  such  causes.  The  northern  slope 
and  wet  character  of  the  ground  on  which  most  of  the 
cairns  are  found  is  such  as  was  very  seldom  selected 
by  the  builders  of  hut-circles,  and  the  total  absence  of 
remains  of  ring-walls  confirms  the  conviction  that  all 
the  round  mounds  and  stone-heaps,  when  not  natural, 
are  sepulchral. 


Part  II. — Historical.  By  T.  H.  Hodgson. 

Though  this  settlement  has  previously  attracted  atten¬ 
tion — see  the  papers  by  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  in  vols.  i.  and 
iii.  of  these  Transactions — no  proper  exploration,  or  at 
least  none  of  which  any  record  was  kept,  seems  to  have 
been  made.  The  place  had,  as  our  workmen  expressed  it, 
been  “  turned  over.”  They  had  a  tradition  that  it  had 
been  dug  over  about  sixty  years  ago,  probably  in  search 
of  relics  or  curiosities  rather  than  to  examine  its  structure; 
and  we  thought  that  it  had  been  previously  ransacked, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  possibly  by  seekers  after  treasure 
in  accordance  with  the  apparently  universal  tendency  to 
connect  traditions  of  buried  treasure  with  the  dwellings 
or  burial-places  of  an  earlier  race. 

We  began  our  operations  by  clearing  out  the  interior  of 
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the  largest  and  best  preserved  hut  circle  (a  on  plan)  to 
the  floor,  which  we  found  to  be  the  native  rock,  the 
hollows  of  which  had  been  tilled  up  with  a  yellowish 
sandy  clay,  trodden  or  rammed  to  a  fairly  level  surface. 
The  walls  were  rudely  built,  of  great  thickness,  but  are  so 
much  destroyed  and  the  stones  scattered  about  that  little 
or  nothing  of  their  construction  can  be  made  out,  except 
that  they  had  foundation  courses  of  large  stones  laid  with 
some  regularity,  which  enabled  us  to  trace  the  general 
form  of  the  dwelling.  The  entrance  faced  a  little  east  of 
south,  almost  exactly  pointing  to  the  large  boulder  under 
which  was  the  basin  from  which  we  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  procured  their  water.  Nearly  opposite  is 
another  opening  in  the  wall.  After  clearing  it  out,  however, 
we  thought  that  this  opening  was  not  original,  but  had 
been  made  by  some  earlier  excavators  for  the  convenience 
of  removing  material  from  the  interior.  At  three  feet  north 
of  the  centre,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  we  found  a  ridge, 
chiefly  of  the  natural  rock,  which  had  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  kerb  of  a  hearth,  but  no  traces  of  fire  were 
seen  ;  and,  though  some  of  the  spaces  seemed  to  have 
been  built  up,  it  may  be  merely  natural.  It  is  6ft.  gin. 
long  and  about,  a  foot  in  width,  with  appearances  of  a 
return  towards  the  north  at  each  end.  A  very  little 
charcoal  was  found  on  the  floor  about  three  feet  east  of 
the  centre,  or  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  but  no  trace  of 
a  hearth  or  fireplace. 

We  then  cleared  out  the  interior  of  another  hut  circle 
(b  on  plan)  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  set  of  inclosures. 
The  entrance  to  this  circle  faces  north-west,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  and  irregular  inclosure  in 
front  of  it,  formed  by  projecting  walls,  perhaps  to  shelter 
the  entrance  from  the  wind.  This  circle  is  even  more 
ruined  than  the  first,  and  the  walls  have  fallen  out  so 
much  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  their  original 
thickness,  though  the  interior  of  the  foundation  is  fairly 
traceable.  In  the  centre  was  a  hole  about  a  foot  in 
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diameter  and  two  feet  deep,  rudely  lined  with  stones  at 
side  and  bottom.  At  the  bottom  some  small  fragments  of 
charcoal  and  bone  were  found  ;  it  may,  therefore,  have 
been  a  cooking  place,  but  showed  no  other  traces  of  fire. 
The  soil  in  it  was  loose,  and  had  evidently  been  recently 
disturbed,  as  a  piece  of  newspaper  was  found  at  the  surface, 
probably  left  by  the  children  who,  as  our  workmen  said, 
come  up  on  the  fell  “  leykin’.”  No  relics  of  any  kind 
were  found,  except  the  charcoal  and  fragments  of  bone 
mentioned;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  any  which  may 
have  existed  have  been  carried  off  by  previous  explorers, 
or,  perhaps  more  probably,  overlooked  and  buried  among 
the  material  removed,  the  place  of  deposit  of  which 
cannot  now  be  traced.  The  other  circles  are  even  more 
ruined,  so  much  so  that,  having  regard  to  the  small 
results  obtained,  we  thought  that  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  proceeding  with  our  excavations. 

We  then  turned  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
cairns  in  the  field  marked  “  Inclosed  Common,”  selecting 
two  which  appeared  to  be  intact.  In  the  first  (No.  i  on 
plan),  which  is  of  oval  shape — the  longer  axis  being  20ft. 
E.  and  W.,  the  shorter  17ft.  N.  and  S. — we  drove  a  trench 
through  from  north  to  south,  and  another  at  right  angles 
to  it.  Then  a  space  of  four  feet  square  or  more  was 
cleared  in  the  centre,  going  down  to  the  rock.  At  the 
centre  the  summit  was  about  two  feet  above  the  natural 
surface.  The  stones  at  the  centre  were  large,  those  above 
and  around  were  smaller ;  all  filled  up  and  packed  with 
earth.  The  workmen  noticed  the  earth,  and  said  that  the 
quantity  of  it  quite  disposed  of  the  opinion  which  has 
been  sometimes  expressed  that  these  were  mere  gathering 
heaps  of  stones  cleared  off  the  land.  They  remarked  that 
there  was  not  much  good  soil  to  spare  thereabouts,  and 
no  one  would  have  wasted  it  on  stone  heaps.  Some 
fragments  of  charcoal,  all  very  small,  lay  beneath  the 
stones,  just  above  the  subsoil.  A  small  thin  layer  of 
whitish  earth  was  noticed  at  one  point,  but  if  there  ever 
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had  been  any  sign  of  structural  peculiarity  it  had  wholly 
disappeared.  Many  of  the  charcoal  fragments  retained 
traces  of  wood  fibre  ;  some  were  pieces  of  small  stick, 
apparently  scrub  oak. 

The  second  cairn  (No.  2  on  plan),  also  oval  in  shape — 
the  longer  axis  23ft.  N.  and  S.,  the  shorter  17ft  E.  and  W. 
■ — was  opened  in  the  same  way,  and  showed  exactly  the 
same  features.  The  stones  were  rather  larger ;  one  of 


SECTION  THROUGH  CAIRN  NO.  2  EAST  AND  WEST. 
SCALE:  6  FEET  —  I  INCH. 


them  measured  irregularly  25  x  17  x  16  inches.  They 
were  closely  packed  together,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  kist  anywhere  that  we  dug.  In  this  cairn  most  of  the 
charcoal  was  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  lying 
eastward  of  the  centre.  The  original  surface  was  a  little 
lower  at  the  centre  of  the  mound  than  at  the  circum¬ 
ference,  perhaps  by  two  or  three  inches  ;  but  this  might 
be  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  large  stones.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

Another  cairn  (No.  3  on  plan),  lying  south  of  the  stone 
wall  dividing  the  intake  from  the  fell,  had  still  larger 
stones  in  the  centre.  We  dug  down  to  the  rock,  but 
found  nothing.  The  men  say  that  this  part  is  so  wet  in 
winter  that  any  organic  remains  must  have  perished. 
This  cairn  may  be  recognised  by  the  men  having  set  up 
two  of  the  largest  stones  on  the  top  of  it  when  filling  up. 

A  short  trench  was  driven  into  another  heap  of  stones 
(No.  4  on  plan),  but  was  quickly  given  up,  as  it  seemed 
that  this  was  simply  a  natural  heap  of  stones.  The  work¬ 
men  said — “  We’ve  gitten  t’  wrang  pleeace  this  time.” 

Most  of  the  cairns  have  been  dug  into  at  some  former 
time,  and  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  proceed  further 
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with  so  little  encouragement.  We,  therefore,  stopped  the 
work.  No  remains  of  urns,  implements,  or  organic  matter, 
except  the  charcoal  were  found,  but  the  covering  is  so 
shallow  that  any  organic  matter  would  probably  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The 
presence  of  charcoal,  however,  seems  to  point  to  burial 
after  cremation. 

Mr.  Clifton  Ward,  in  the  second  of  the  articles  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dymond,  seems  to  have  taken  these  cairns  to 
indicate  the  sites  of  dome-roofed  dwellings  which  have 
collapsed.  I  thought  the  same  on  first  seeing  them,  but 
excavation  convinced  me  that  they  are  really  cairns. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  relics  were  found  in  the  hut 
circles,  but  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the  inclosures  the 
quarry  workmen  in  making  a  trial  hole  found  on  the 
surface  a  quern  stone.  It  is  of  the  local  granite, 
apparently  a  lower  stone  of  rude  construction  ;  or  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  an  unfinished  upper  stone.  We  found  near 
the  same  place  a  fragment  of  another  stone  of  red  granite, 
which  appears  to  be  part  of  the  stone  corresponding,  as 
its  circumference  has  the  same  curvature,  and  its  concave 
grinding  surface  exactly  fits  the  convex  grinding  surface 
of  the  other  stone.  Both  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  quarry  workmen  found  another 
fragment,  which  is  lost.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  same 
which  we  found.  These  quern  stones  imply  the  possession 
of  iron  implements,  and  Mr.  Dymond  notices  a  partial 
excavation  of  the  two  outlying  folds,  which  also  would 
indicate  the  use  of  iron. 

Mr.  Clifton  Ward  mentions  that  stone  implements  of 
neolithic  age  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he  is  inclined  to  connect  them  with  these  dwellings;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  these  rude  stone 
structures  may  be  of  much  later  date.  In  fact,  such 
dwellings  were  in  use  in  the  Hebrides  less  than  fifty  years 
since,  and  possibly  some  might  still  be  found  to  be 
occupied. 
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Mr.  Dymond  suggests  that  as  these  buildings  were  of 
some  solidity  they  were  probably  intended  for  continuous 
habitation,  which  implies  that  the  cattle  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  were  of  a  stock  hardy  enough  to  remain  on 
the  fell  throughout  the  year.  If,  therefore,  we  could 
ascertain  at  what  date  such  a  breed  gave  place  in  these 
parts  to  an  improved  and  more  delicate  stock  requiring 
shelter  in  winter,  we  should  have  some  guide  as  to  the 
date  when  the  dwellings  ceased  to  be  occupied — except, 
perhaps,  as  a  summer  station.  The  roads,  too,  which  are 
solidly  constructed  and  to  some  extent  excavated,  do  not, 
if  they  were  made  by  the  original  builders  of  the  dwellings, 
seem  to  imply  a  very  early  date. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  this  a  pre¬ 
historic  settlement.  The  practice  of  burning  their  dead, 
as  indicated  by  the  charcoal  found  in  the  cairns,  seems  to 
point  to  a  period  of  occupation  not  later  than  the  extinction 
of  paganism  in  these  parts ;  perhaps,  about  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era.  If  the  roads  were  made  by  the  original 
builders  of  the  dwellings,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  they  had  copied  from  the  Roman  models,  and  so 
assign  the  dwellings  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Roman 
occupation.  Perhaps  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  century 
is  as  near  as  we  can  venture  to  go  in  assigning  an 
approximate  date. 

The  people  seem  to  have  been  poor  and  rude,  but  a 
peaceful  race.  They  were  not  apprehensive  of  attack  by 
man,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  a  containing  wall  of  defence. 
The  inclosures  were  probably  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  cattle  against  wild  beasts.  They  cannot  have  been 
intended  for  cultivation,  as  the  rock  is  too  near  the  surface 
to  allow  of  even  the  poorest  attempt  at  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  forming 
a  more  definite  conclusion,  but  the  place  has  now  been  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  and  planned,  and  what  is  at  present  known 
placed  on  record.  If,  therefore,  any  one  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  further  exploration,  he  will  find 
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his  way  made  smooth  by  Mr.  Dymond’s  excellent  survey, 
but  it  does  not  seem  hopeful.  The  cairns,  however,  are 
numerous,  and  possibly  a  thorough  search  of  them  might 
lead  to  some  results  ;  but  nearly  all  have  apparently  been 
previously  opened  and  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well 
that  what  is  now  known  should  be  placed  on  record,  as 
the  place  may  perhaps  in  the  future  be  destroyed  by  the 
quarrying  operations. 

As  usual,  no  name  of  the  settlement  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  past.  The  name  “  Setterah,”  which  of  late 
years  has  been  occasionally  ascribed  to  it,  is  merely  a 
fancy  name  given  a  few  years  since  in  consequence  of  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  “  saeters  ”  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains.  ( Transactions ,  vol.  xv.,  p.  310.) 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Marshall  for  leave  to  excavate,  and  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  our  proceedings  ;  and  especially  our  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Harkewitz,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Quarry  Company,  for  his  kindness  in  providing  skilled 
labourers,  who  were  not  only  efficient  and  intelligent,  but 
also  most  civil  and  obliging.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with  them. 
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Art.  IV.— A  n  Exploration  of  “  Sunken  Kirk,"  Swinside, 
Cumberland*  with  Incidental  Researches  in  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.  By  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
Scot. 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  20 til,  igot. 

SUNKEN  KIRK. 

IN  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  proposal  was  made  to 
examine  the  ground  in  and  around  the  stone-circle  at 
Swinside — the  owner  of  the  property,  William  Lew- 
thwaite,  Esq.,  of  Broadgate,  having  kindly  offered  to 
provide  the  labour  and  to  assist  in  other  ways. 

A  wet  season  and  short  winter  days  discouraged  any 
attempt  to  prosecute  the  work  until  the  advent  of 
spring,  when — conditions  favouring,  and  the  Council  of 
this  Society  having  granted  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses — Mr.  Collingwood  invited  me  to  join  him.  We 
together  broke  ground,  with  three  men,  at  mid-day  on 
Tuesday,  the  26th  of  March  ;  and,  fortunately,  were  able 
to  complete  the  excavations,  so  far  as  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  extend  them,  by  the  close  of  the  following 
day. 

The  points  claiming  our  special  attention  were  these  : — 

(a)  To  note  the  places  from  which  stones,  once  members 
of  the  ring,  have  evidently  been  removed. 


*  An  accurate  plan  of  this  circle  as  it  stood  in  1872,  from  which  the  one 
accompanying  this  paper  is  reproduced,  illustrates  a  short  descriptive  account  of 
it,  which  will  be  found  in  these  Transactions ,  vol.  v.  (1880),  pp.  47-50;  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archeological  Association ,  vol,  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  33. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  those  papers  (especially  to  the  former,  as  by  much 
the  fuller)  for  details  not  immediately  connected  with  the  present  subject. 
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(b)  To  find  the  depth  to  which  the  standing-stones  were 

sunk  into  the  ground. 

(c)  To  verify  the  superficial  observation  that  they  were  set 

in  a  packing  of  small  stones  and  cobbles. 

(d)  To  ascertain  whether  the  ring  had  been  cinctured  by 

a  ditch  or  a  pavement,  and  whether  the  gateway 
was  paved. 

(e)  To  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  gap  in  the  eastern 

quarter  was,  or  was  not,  caused  by  the  removal  of 
stones. 

( f )  To  observe  whether  the  site  had  been  levelled,  whether 

its  present  surface  is  higher  than  the  original  one, 
and  whether  there  had  been  a  tumulus  within  the 
circle. 

(g)  To  disinter,  and  make  a  record  of,  everything  that 

might  be  found  under  the  surface  indicating  the 
use,  or  uses,  to  which  the  place  was  devoted — 
particularly  sepulchral  remains. 

,h)  To  look  for  cup-and-ring  marks,  or  other  archaic 
cuttings  on  the  stones. 

Site. — The  site  is  an  old  meadow,  not  known  to  have 
been  ploughed,  except  as  to  a  small  portion  of  it.  It  dips 
very  gently  from  west  to  east ;  but,  immediately  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ring,  the  ground  rises  in  one  of  those 
low  knolls  which,  in  that  district,  not  unfrequently 
diversify  the  surface  of  areas  otherwise  smooth.  Hard 
by,  on  the  south,  flowing  eastward,  is  a  runnel  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  a  land  drain.  It  is  probable  that, 
anciently,  this  did  not  form  a  distinct  watercourse. 

Lithology. — The  stones  of  the  circle  are  such  as  are 
locally  known  as  “  grey  cobbles.”  They  are,  however,  not 
of  uniform  constitution.  The  majority  are  of  a  meta- 
morphic  slate,  exhibiting  sharp  angular  fracture,  and 
variously  tinted — nearly  black,  dark  grey,  red,  reddish 
yellow,  and  whitish  grey.  These  characteristics  are  well 
seen  in  two  of  the  taller  stones  in  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  circle,  and  in  the  newly-built  fence  walls  near  it. 
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Excavations. — Trenches,  18  inches  in  width,  and  of  the 
total  length  of  360  feet,  as  recorded  on  the  accompanying 
plan,  with  their  depths  at  several  points  (measured  from 
the  surface),  were  laid  out  to  explore  the  ground  most 
likely  to  yield  profitable  results — as  much  by  way  of 
scientific  induction  as  in  the  form  of  “  finds.”  The  strata 
proved  to  be  : — (1)  grass-sod  (hereinafter  called  “  sod  ”), 
4  to  5  inches  ;  (2;  a  bed  of  gravelly  soil  (hereinafter 
called  “  soil  ”),  containing  comminuted  slate,  small  stones, 
with  a  few  cobbles,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  1  inch 
to  25  inches  ;  its  colour  usually  dull  brown,  but  here  and 
there  whitish  brown,  reddish  brown,  and  bright  ochreous 
yellow;  (3)  sub-soil  of  firm,  gravelly,  yellowish  marl,  locally 
known  as  “  pinnel.”  The  depth  at  which  this  was  struck 
varied  from  6  inches  to  29  inches  ;  the  variation  being 
due  to  a  wavy  irregularity  in  the  top  of  the  “  pinnel  ”,  to 
which  the  almost  even  grassy  surface  does  not  conform. 
In  several  places  the  depth  was  16,  18  and  20  inches. 
The  maxima  occurred  in  two  spots — one  at  the  middle  of 
a  flat  hollow,  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  met 
with  in  the  north-eastern  trench  (where  a  short  lateral 
trench  was  cut,  12  feet  from  the  intersection  at  the  centre 
of  the  circle),  where  the  depth  is  28  inches  ;  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  low  mound  by  the  gateway,  where  it 
was  found  to  be  29  inches.  This  spot  was  reported  to 
have  been  disturbed  by  some  casual  digger  in  the  time  of 
the  father  of  the  present  tenant.  The  shallowest  cuttings 
were  at  the  western  edge  of  the  said  mound,  and  in  the 
radial  trenches  across  and  outside  the  line  of  stones.  The 
small  stone,  or  stones,  split  and  sunken  across  the  inner 
end  of  the  gateway,  and  commonly  called  “  the  altar  ”, 
appeared  to  have  been  dug  around  by  some  previous 
explorer.  The  results  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried,  convinced  us  that  to  dig  into  the  sub-soil  itself 
would  be  but  to  waste  time. 

Objects  found. — The  only  objects  found  in  the  trenches 
were  the  following  : — a  piece  of  charcoal  of  the  size  of  a 
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large  filbert,  about  15  inches  below  the  surface,  at  a  point 
12  inches  north-east  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  also  a 
few  very  small  fragments  of  the  same  material,  about  12 
inches  deep  in  the  gateway-trench  ;  a  minute  splinter  of 
decayed  bone,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  first-named 
piece  of  charcoal ;  two  small  bits  of  red  stone,  having  a 
good  deal  of  iron  in  them,  which  made  a  mark  when 
rubbed,  and  which  Mr.  Barlow-Massicks  thought  to  be, 
not  of  local  origin,  but  “  drift  ”,  in  the  south-eastern 
trench,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  two  small 
shards  of  modern  glazed  pottery  ;  and,  finally,  a  “  Lan¬ 
caster  halfpenny  ”,  in  the  sod  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  peripheral  trench  along  the  eastern  gap.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  John  of  Gaunt,  coroneted,  and  an 
incised  inscription  : — 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER. 

On  the  reverse  is  a  faint  image  of  a  shield  ;  and  around 
the  rim,  in  raised  letters  : — 

PAYABLE  .  AT  .  THE  .  WAREHOUSE  .  OF  .  THOS  .  WORSWICK  .  X  .  SONS. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Roper,  F.S.A.,  says  that  the  dates  of  these 
halfpennies  range  from  1789  to  1794  ;  and  that  the 
commonest  of  them  resembles  this,  with  the  arms  of 
Lancaster  and  the  legend  : — 

LANCASTER  HALFPENNY 
1791 

on  the  reverse. 

Observations  and  Conclusions. — The  following  statement 
of  facts,  and  of  particular  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
been  led,  is  arranged  in  sections  lettered  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  preceding  programme  : — 

(a)  The  places  where  there  are  hollows,  more  or  less 
distinctly  marking  the  positions  of  stones  which 
have  disappeared,  are  indicated  on  the  plan  by 
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crosses.  Where  there  are  no  crosses,  no  hollows 
could  be  seen. 

In  a  case  like  this,  with  the  members  of  a  peristalith  in 
close  order,  as  though  to  form  a  kind  of  continuous  fence, 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  number  of  stones  was  a 
matter  of  any  moment.  Hence,  the  small  value  that  may 
attach  to  the  observations  made  under  this  head. 

( b )  and  (c)  The  stones  were  founded  on  the  top  of  the 
“  pinnel  ”,  and  were  steadied  by  a  packing  of  small 
cobbles — some  larger  ones  being  wedged  in  (especi¬ 
ally  on  the  inner  side),  so  as  to  trig  up  the  standing- 
stones. 

As  noted  in  my  earlier  account  of  this  circle,  all  the 
stones,  but  one  fragment  resting  on  the  ground,  have 
fallen  inward.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  most 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  usual 
cause — the  sheltering  of  sheep  under  the  lee  of  the  larger 
stones.  In  course  of  time  this  wears  hollows,  in  which 
water  collects  and  softens  the  ground  ;  so  that  the  blocks, 
partially  undermined,  begin  to  decline,  and,  sometimes, 
finally  fall. 

One  of  the  leaning  stones,  at  the  W.N.W.  point,  which 
remains  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  my  survey,  29  years  ago, 
has  now  been  protected  by  a  bank  of  cobbles,  which  will 
at  least  prevent  the  sheep  from  continuing  to  worry  the 
ground  close  to  the  stone. 

The  rowan-tree,  which  had  sprung  up  in,  and  riven 
apart  one  of  the  standing-stones  in  the  north  quarter,  has 
been  dead  for  several  years. 

(d)  No  trace  of  either  ditch  or  pavement  was  found;  and 

the  gateway  was  not  paved  ;  though  the  soil  was 
full  of  stones — probably  a  portion  of  the  packing 
for  the  jambs  of  the  entrance. 

(e)  The  soil  in  the  shallow  trench  along  the  eastern  gap 

was  free  from  stones,  and  presented  no  appearance 
of  having  been  disturbed  by  digging.  It  was 
thought  that  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case, 

H 
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had  there  once  been  a  row  of  circle-stones  filling 
the  gap.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  the 
interval  was  thus  occupied,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  these  stones,  being  farthest  from  the  walls  for 
which  the  circle  probably  supplied  some  of  the 
materials,  should  have  been  removed  before  others 
which  were  nearer ;  or  why  the  packing  should 
have  been  totally  eradicated,  unless  by  the  passage 
of  the  plough-share — of  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
there  is  no  evidence.*  The  protruding  cobbles 
might,  conceivably,  have  been  removed,  to  facilitate 
the  entry  of  a  modern  mowing  machine  into  the 
inclosure  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  local 
use  of  that  labour-saving  implement  dates  from  a 
time  when  the  gap  had  long  been  in  existence. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  be  taken  into  account, 
these  considerations  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  no  stones  had  ever  been  set  up 
in  this  portion  of  the  ring  ;  and,  in  such  an  event, 
(regard  being  had  to  the  existence  of  the  gateway), 
the  incompleteness  could  hardly  be  attributed  to 
anything  else  than  lack  of  time,  or  failure  of 
material. f  On  the  other  hand,  some  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  statement  of  Gough,  that  “the 
circle  is  nearly  complete,  except  on  the  western 
[eastern?]  side  some  stones  are  wanting.”  Though 
this  (if  his  compass-directions  were  right,  which  is 
doubtful)  seems  to  imply  that  the  small  intervals 
on  the  western  side  were  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
notice, — and  if  so,  that  the  eastern  one  was  then 
supplied  with  stones, — it  is  insufficient  to  build  an 
argument  upon  ;  and  even  his  more  precise  state- 


*  See  under  head  “  Site."  From  Camden’s  Britannia ,  Gough’s  second 
edition,  1806,  vol.  iii,  p.  432,  quoted  in  these  Transactions,  vol.  v,  p.  47,  we  learn 
that  the  site  was  then  “  a  swampy  meadow.”  Besides,  ploughing  would  have 
mingled  together  the  sod,  the  soil,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sub-soil. 

f  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  observers  that  Stonehenge 
itself  must  be  numbered  among  the  never  completed  megalithic  circles. 
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ment,  that  “the  largest  stones  are  about  thirty-one 
or  two  in  number,”  falls  far  short  of  being  a  sure 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Perhaps  the 
contemporary  note  of  Housman,*  that  “the  larger 
stones  are  50  in  number  ”  (which  would  closely 
agree  with  an  estimate  at  the  present  time),  may 
leave  it  probable  that  the  eastern  gap  was  m 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

(f)  The  discrepancy  between  the  irregular  top  of  the 

“  pinnel  ”  and  the  fairly  even  upper  surface  may 
indicate  an  endeavour  to  flatten  the  area  of  the 
circle — perhaps  still  farther  improved  by  years  of 
annual  mowing.  Had  there  been  an  intention  to 
make  a  level  platform  (such  as  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
attempted  in  these  situations!,  the  soil  on  the 
eastern  and  lower  side  would  have  been  deeper 
than  that  on  the  western  and  higher — which  is  not 
the  case. 

The  uniform  depth  of  the  sod,  the  homogeneous  nature 
of  the  lighter-coloured  soil  below  it,  and  the  very  slight 
exposure  of  the  stone-packing, t  sufficiently  show  that  the 
height  of  the  present  surface  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  one. 

(g)  There  were  no  indications  that  the  place  had  been 

used  for  cremation,  or  for  funeral-feasts.  The 
various  whitish,  reddish,  and  yellow  colouring  of 
the  soil  in  four  or  five  spots  was,  doubtless,  derived 
from  the  rocks  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  sub-soil 
throughout  was  found  to  be  uniformly  clean  and 
tinted  somewhat  like  yellow  clay.  The  occurrence 
of  the  charcoal  and  bone  was  plainly  accidental — 
probably  resulting  from  top-dressing — and  the 


*A  Topographical  Description  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  and 
a  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1800,  by  John  Housman. 

f  Gough  says  that  some  part  of  this  “  rude  pavement  of  smaller  stones  ”  was 
"  raised  about  half-a-yard  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  This  must  have 
been  an  exaggeration. 
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incidents  were  much  too  insignificant  to  support 
any  theory  involving  the  practices  of  which 
evidence  was  sought. 

No  traces  of  interments  were  anywhere  met  with. 

(h)  A  thorough  and  repeated  scrutiny  has  failed  to  detect 
any  archaic  markings  upon  the  stones. 

Summary  of  Results. — From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  results  of  this  exploration  were  almost  wholly  of 
a  negative  character.  This,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that,  to  the  practised  archaeologist,  the  inquiry  has 
been  a  barren  one.  It  indicates  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  purpose  for  which  some  other  structures  of 
this  class  were  set  up,  “  Sunken  Kirk  ”  must  have  been 
destined  to  be  a  locus  consecratus,  not  necessarily  connected 
with  sepulture,  but  devoted  to  certain  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ances  suggested  by  the  provision  of  the  gateway — other¬ 
wise  meaningless. 

Comparison  of  Circles. — It  would  extend  this  paper  to 
an  unreasonable  length  were  it  to  embrace  an  adequate 
account  of  all  the  different  forms  given  to  these  monu¬ 
ments,  even  in  the  closely  connected  regions  of  North  and 
West  Scotland,  Cumbria,  Man,  the  Midlands,  South  and 
West  of  England,  Wales,  East  and  West  Cornwall,  and 
Brittany — implying  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  forms  of 
use;  and  suggesting  that  they  were  erected  by  tribes  with 
rites  and  customs  which,  while  they  all  had  certain 
characteristics  in  common,  were,  nevertheless,  in  some 
particulars,  distinctly  differentiated.  But,  to  discover  the 
place  and  affinities  of  “  Sunken  Kirk  ”  in  such  a  collection 
of  examples,  it  may  be  useful  very  briefly  to  indicate  the 
main  features  of  a  convenient  classification  ;  to  the  end 
that  its  points  of  resemblance  to,  and  of  difference  from 
other  monuments  of  its  species  may  be  clearly  seen. 

Speaking,  then,  very  broadly,  each  of  the  above-named 
districts  had  a  special  variety  of  stone  circle  of  its  own  ; 
sometimes  with  adjuncts,  sometimes  without.  These 
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varieties  may  be  summarized  as  follows ;  but,  in  referring 
to  them,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  most  cases, 
any  given  example  combines  two  or  more  characteristic 
features : — 

(1)  That  widely-distributed  variety,  constituted  by  a 

simple  ring  (usually  of  small  members  and  inferior 
diameter),  inclosing  one  cairn,  or  more,  with  or 
without  cists,  and  solely  sepulchral. 

(2)  Those  of  regular  or  irregular  plan,  usually  of  con¬ 

siderable  size,  with  concentric  rings  composed  of 
bolder  members,  with  a  cairn,  cist,  or  chamber,  in 
the  centre;  and,  therefore,  at  least  partially  sepul¬ 
chral.  Such  are  prevalent  in  North-eastern  and 
Western  Scotland  ;  and  there  are  some  in  West¬ 
morland. 

(3)  Those  with  members  set  each  in  its  bed  of  small 

stones;  as  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

(4)  Those  similarly  set  in  a  continuous  bank;  as  near 

Aberdeen. 

(5)  Those  with  stones  in  close  order,  in  which  no  signs 

of  interment  have  been  found  ;  as  in  Brittany  and 
at  Swinside. 

(6)  Those  with  stones  in  open  order,  with  irregular 

intervals,  in  which  also  no  signs  of  interment  have 
been  found ;  as  in  Cumberland  and  many  other 
districts.  All  the  Cornish  circles  are  of  this  type; 
some  of  those  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county 
having  much  narrower  intervals  than  those  in  the 
western,  and,  in  this  respect,  approximating  to 
certain  of  the  North  Cumberland  examples.  One 
in  each  division  has  a  central  menhir. 

(7)  Those  of  the  same  variety  which  have  yielded 

evidences  of  cremation,  or  of  funeral-feasts.  So 
far  as  they  have  been  examined,  the  larger  Dart¬ 
moor  circles  appear  to  have  this  character. 
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(8)  Those  with  a  “  recumbent  stone  ”  between  two  tall 

erect  ones,  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
peristalith  ;  and  generally  (perhaps  always)  sepul¬ 
chral.  This  variety  is  restricted  to  the  district 
behind  Aberdeen. 

(9)  Those  in  both  open  and  close  order,  or  of  mixed 

character,  having  gateways — a  fashion  prevailing 
in,  and,  I  believe,  limited  to  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland. 

(10)  Those  in  close  order,  and,  apparently,  not  sepulchral, 

having  an  obscure  connexion  with,  or  relation  to, 
stone-rows  ;  as  in  Brittany. 

(11)  Those  great  circles  in  open  order,  having  avenues 

radiating  from  them  ;  as  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somer¬ 
set,  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  in  Wilts,  Shap  [?] , 
in  Westmorland,  and  Callernish,  in  Lewis. 

(12)  Those  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  crossed  by  gangways; 

as  Brogar,  in  Orkney. 

(13)  Those  surrounded  by  both  bank  and  ditch;  as 

Stenness,  in  Orkney,  Stripple-stones,  in  East  Corn¬ 
wall,  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  and  Arbor-low,  in 
Derbyshire. 

(14)  Those  which  occur  in  groups  of  two  or  three  ;  as  the 

Grey  Wethers,  Dartmoor  (2),  the  Hurlers,  Corn¬ 
wall  (3),  and  Stanton  Drew,  Somerset  (3). 

(15)  Those  in  which  cists  take  the  place  of  pillar-stones ; 

as  on  Dartmoor,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  Man. 

The  principal  local  examples,  referred  to  the  foregoing 
numbers,  are  these  : — Eskdale-moor,  1  ;  Oddendale,  2  ; 
Gunnerkeld,  2,  3,  9  ;  Long  Meg,  3,  6,*  9  ;  Castle-rigg,  3, 
6,*  9  ;  Swinside,  3,  5, f  9;  Shap,  6,  11  [?] . 


*  No  signs  of  sepulture  have  yet  been  discovered  in  either  of  these  two  cases. 
The  statement  of  Camden  with  regard  to  Long  Meg  ( Britannia ,  Gibson's  ed., 
1695,  p.  831)  that  “  within  the  circle  are  two  heaps  of  stones,  under  which  they 
say  there  are  dead  bodies  bury’d,”  though  supported  by  a  report  made  to 
Aubrey,  is  discounted  by  the  positive  assertion  of  Gibson  that  “the  heaps  of 
stones  in  the  middle  of  this  monument,  are  no  part  of  it ;  but  have  been 
gather'd  off  the  plough’d-lands  adjoyning,  and  (as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
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To  sum  up  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  “  Sunken 
Kirk  ”  : — it  is  a  circle  with  stones  in  close  order,  each  set 
in  a  bed  of  small  stones,  having  a  gateway,  and  yielding 
no  evidence  of  having  been  sepulchral  or  connected  with 
funeral  rites. 

Finally,  it  may  be  instructive  to  note  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  between  “  Sunken  Kirk  ” 
and  Gunnerkeld.  Both  are  furnished  with  gateways ; 
the  former  is  not  sepulchral,  the  latter  is.  The  general 
affinities  of  “  Sunken  Kirk  ”  are  with  Long  Meg  and 
Castle-rigg  ;  those  of  Gunnerkeld  with  the  double  ring 
at  Oddendale. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Housman’s  account  of  the 
circle  at  Swinside,  to  be  found  on  pp.  471-2  of  his 
Topographical  Description,  before  referred  to.  As  an  early 
authority,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it  here,  to  supplement 
the  series  of  extracts  which  were  published  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  these  T ransactions,  pp.  47-50  : — 

“  About  three  miles  north-west  from  Duddon-bridge,  in  a  wild 
country,  among  dreary  mountains,  there  is  a  druidical  temple, 
called  Sunken-kirk,  which  consists  of  a  circle  of  large  stones  standing 
erect  in  the  ground,  and  pretty  close  together,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  eight  feet  above  the  surface,  and  eleven  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  larger  stones  are  50  in  number,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  smaller  ones  scattered  about  their  bases.  The  form  is 
nearly  a  circle,  being  87  feet  by  84  in  diameter.  It  is  seated  in  the 
level  part  of  a  high  but  swampy  meadow,  and  near  a  solitary  farm¬ 
house.  At  the  entrance  there  are  four  large  stones,  two  placed  on 
each  side,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXCAVATIONS. 

Though  not  specified  in  our  commission,  we  incidentally 
more  or  less  examined  three  mounds  which  had  a  cairn- 


County)  have  been  thrown  up  here  together  in  a  waste  corner  of  the  field.” 
There  remained  no  mark  of  their  former  existence  at  the  time  of  Hutchinson's 
visit  in  1773. 

f  Probably  the  “  stones  still  to  be  seen,  though  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,”  in 
the  middle  of  this  circle,  which  Gough  supposed  to  be  remains  of  an  altar,  if  not 
those  by  the  gateway,  were  nothing  more  than  such  cobbles  as  were  found  in 
digging  the  trenches. 
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like  appearance.  One  of  these  was  a  small  heap  in  a  part 
of  the  moor  on  the  north-western  flank  of  Knott-hill. 
Nothing  but  stones  and  earth  was  found  in  it.  A  similar 
heap  on  the  edge  of  a  rushy  flat  in  the  lower  part  of 
Broadgate  New-close,  near  Crag-hall,  yielded  the  same 
results — the  earth  being  very  red.  The  third  was  a 
barrow-like  mound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  close,  75 
feet  from  the  wall  on  its  western  side,  and  a  few  feet  north 
of  the  fell-gate.  The  heap,  on  sloping  ground,  is  24  feet 
in  length  and  about  12  feet  in  width.  Three  large  cobbles 
rest,  or  have  been  set  up,  in  a  line  crossing  its  crest  ;  and 
a  group  of  similar  stones  lie  a  little  below  its  foot,  as 
though  rolled  down  from  the  mound.  A  few  feet  of 
trench  were  cut,  but  nothing  was  found,  except  some 
cobbles.  The  examination  could  not  then  be  continued ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  farther  search  might 
not  be  rewarded  by  interesting  discoveries. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Swinside  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  full  of  remains  and  relics  of  ancient 
times,  many  of  them,  presumably,  of  neolithic  age  : — e.g., 
(1)  megalithic  monuments  at  Lacra  and  Kirksanton  :*  (2) 
very  many  cairns  and  hut-circles,  from  Thwaites-fell,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Swinside,  across  to  Bootle,  and 
thence,  northward,  to  Barnscar  ;  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  explored :  (3)  many  stone  implements  have  been 
found;  as  two  good  axes  found  at  Fenwick,  close  to 
Swinside,  an  axe  at  Lowscales  (now  at  Broadgate),  a  stone 
celt  and  stone  hammer  at  Silecroft,  a  stone  hammer  and 
arrow-heads  at  Bootle,  a  flint  arrow-head  at  Corney,  a 
“  British  ”  urn  at  Beck,  near  Millom  (now  at  Broadgate). 

THE  LOST  CIRCLE. 

On  our  way  to  and  fro  we  carefully  examined  every  site 
which  in  any  way  answered  to  the  descriptions  of  the 


*  Stone  circles  formerly  existed  at  Annaside,  Gutterby,  and  Hall-foss  ;  but 
they  have  been  destroyed. 
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only  two  early  authorities  who  appear  to  have  inde¬ 
pendently  noticed  a  second  circle,  alleged  to  have  stood 
in  these  parts.  The  earliest— Hutchinson,  History  of 
Cumberland,  1794,  vol.  i,  p.  529 — runs  thus  : — 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Milium,  at  a  place  called  Swinside,  in  the 
estate  of  William  Lewthwaite,  Esq.,  of  Whitehaven,  is  a  small  but 
beautiful  druidical  monument ;  it  is  circular,  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter  ;  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  all  standing  and  complete.  A  little  to  the  south,  is  another 
of  larger  dimensions,  but  not  in  so  perfect  a  state :  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  call  those  places  by  the  emphatical  names  of  Sunken 
Kirks." 

The  second  is  that  of  Housman— Topog.  Descr.  Cumb., 
Westm.,  &c.,  1800,  p.  472*  : — 

“  Not  far  from  this  [Swinside]  we  see  a  second  circle  of  stones, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  which  is  dry,  and  seems  to  have  been 
levelled  for  the  purpose.  An  opening  towards  the  south-west 
affords  a  view  of  the  Duddon  Sands.  This,  though  on  a  more 
pleasing  situation,  appears  to  have  had  less  attention  paid  to  it: 
the  stones  are  small,  and  few  in  number,  only  22  appearing  above 
the  surface.” 

The  only  sufficiently  level  sites  which  we  noted 
between  Swinside  and  Broadgate  were  the  following  : — 
On  the  east  side  of  Knott-hill — (1)  a  flat,  overlooking  Black- 
beck,  in  Whinny-hill,  141  O.M.  ;  (2)  a  mound  (much  too 
small)  in  Hog-house  meadow,  281  O.M.,  12  chains 
N.N.E.  from  Crag-hall;  (3)  a  flat  hollow  in  High-crag, 
296  O.M.,  just  N.  from  Crag-hall ;  (4)  a  flat  in  the  centre 
of  High-leys,  where  there  is  a  spring,  301  O.M. ;  (5)  a  flat 
near  the  centre  of  Broadgate  New-close,  291  O.M.,  on 


*  For  the  knowledge  of  this  author  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Harper 
Gaythorpe,  entitled  “Among  the  Cumberland  Fells,”  published  in  the  Barrow 
News  of  the  13th  and  20th  of  August,  1898.  Having  in  vain  inquired  for 
Housman’s  work  in  the  libraries  at  Kendal  and  Carlisle,  Mr.  Gaythorpe  has 
been  good  enough  to  transcribe  for  me  this  passage  from  a  copy  which  is  in  the 
Free  Library  at  Barrow.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  valuable 
aid  which  the  said  newspaper  article  afforded  us  in  prompting  and  guiding  our 
search  for  the  site  of  the  lost  circle. 
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the  north  side  of  Knott-hill  plantation  ;  (6)  a  rushy  flat  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  same  close,  about  ioo  yards  from 
the  road.  On  the  west  side  of  Knott-hill — \y)  a  flat,  122 
O.M.  ;  and  (8)  another,  127  O.M.,  S.W.  from  Knott-hill. 
From  every  one  of  these  sites  some  part  of  Duddon-sands 
may  be  seen,  in  directions  varying  from  S.  to  S.E.  If 
one  of  them  should  be  the  spot  to  which  Housman  refers, 
his  “  south-west  ”  (as  Mr.  Gaythorpe  has  pointed  out) 
must  be  a  misprint  for  south-east  ;  unless  his  bearings 
were  magnetic,  which  might  make  his  text  approximately 
correct  for  some  of  the  positions. 

While  on  the  spot,  we  availed  ourselves  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  kindly  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  Lewthwaite,  of  in¬ 
specting  his  ordnance  and  estate-maps,  to  see  whether 
they  had  any  note  of  the  missing  monument.  No 
memorandum  was  found  upon  the  older  edition  (1862)  of 
the  25-inch  ordnance-map.  Next,  in  order  of  date,  was  a 
map  of  the  whole  estate,  dated  1835,  showing  the  ring  at 
Swinside,  but  not  the  wall  between  it  and  the  farm-road, 
which  had  been  built  before  the  date  of  the  ordnance- 
map.  It  contained  no  indication  of  a  second  circle. 
Going  back,  was  an  undated  map  of  a  portion  of  the 
estate,  not  including  Swinside,  which,  from  the  water¬ 
mark  on  the  paper,  was  discovered  to  have  been  made 
soon  after  1798.  Delineated  thereon,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  were  the  rocks,  blocks  and  thorn-trees  in 
Broadgate  New-close,  which  then,  as  now,  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  other  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  these  rough  features.  But  if  the  lost 
circle  (then  reported  to  be  in  existence)  was  placed  there, 
it  is  very  singular  that  no  record  was  made  of  so  note¬ 
worthy  an  object,  when  much  ingenuity  was  exercised  in 
planning  the  positions  of  the  natural  ones.  Nor  was  any 
reference  to  it  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  map.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  a  still  older,  undated  map  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate  not  including  Swinside,  with  water¬ 
mark  showing  that  it  was  made  after  1770. 
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One  other  testimony  remains  to  be  examined, — that 
of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Postlethwaite,  of  Ulverston,  who  is 
nearly  connected  by  family  ties  with  the  locality.  In  an 
account  which  he  has  kindly  sent,  he  says  that  his  father, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood,  averred  that 
“  a  second  circle  existed ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
then  owner  of  Broadgate  (possibly  [the  present]  Mr. 
Lewthwaite’s  great  grandfather)  in  London,  the  farmer 
at  Swinside — or  Crag-hall— wanted  to  build  a  barn, 
and,  seeing  the  stones  handy,  carted  away  one  circle  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  continuing  operations  on  the  second 
and  existing  circle,  when  Mr.  Lewthwaite  returned  and 
rescued  it.  I  have  heard  two  versions — one  referring  to 
a  distinct  circle ;  one  to  a  circle  within — or  without — the 
present  one.”  Mr.  Gaythorpe  says  that  “  the  barn  at 
Crag-hall  was  built  about  1829  or  30,  but  neither 
Thomas  or  Margaret  Garnett  who  live  there  (the  latter 
being  born  in  1819)  recollect  anything  of  this  removal.” 
It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  Swinside  stones  were 
removed  at  about  that  time,  to  furnish  the  foundation  of 
the  neighbouring  wall  ;  but  the  Garnett’s  testimony 
throws  great  doubt  on  the  statement  that  the  barn  at 
Crag-hall  was  partly  built  with  materials  taken  from  the 
second  circle  ;  and  the  story  is  made  still  more  dubious 
by  the  doubtful  way  in  which  Mr.  Postlethwaite  writes  of 
“  Swinside — or  Crag-hall  ”,  and  by  the  implication  that 
the  same  man  was  tenant  of  both  farms,  which  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  of  another  place,  of  which  a  separate 
account  is  hereunder  given. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS  ON  GORNAL-GROUND. 

Taking  hint  from  a  memorandum  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Gaythorpe’s  newspaper-article,  mentioning  a  curious 
place,  of  which  he  heard  only  after  his  descriptive  notes 
had  been  written,  I  went  a-prospecting  to  the  spot,  with 
small  expectation  of  being  rewarded  for  the  trouble.  Mr. 
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Gaythorpe  was  told  that  “  there  is  a  circular  place  in  a 
field  at  Gornal-ground  adjoining  the  old  ‘  Roman  ’  road, 
which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  been  a  Druidical 
resort,  and  there  are  a  number  of  huge  stones  lying  about 
the  place.”  Gornal-ground  is  a  homestead,  unnamed  on 
the  one-inch  ordnance-map,  three  furlongs  east  from 
Broadgate,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from 
Hazel-mount.  An  intelligent  lad  at  the  farm  pointed  out 
the  way  to  the  place  of  which  I  was  in  quest.  It  is  so 
secluded  that  the  stranger  hardly  sees  it  until  he  is  close 
upon  it.  The  site  is  in  a  small  sheltered  bottom,  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  south-east  from  the  house.  It  is  oval ;  has 
been  slightly  excavated  and  levelled  ;  and  is  crossed  by  a 
small  beck.  From  it  the  ground  rises  gently  north-west¬ 
ward,  up-stream,  steeply,  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  west¬ 
ward,  and  less  steeply  on  the  other  side,  north-eastward  ; 
while,  south-eastward,  down-stream,  over  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  bank  which  completes  the  basin-like  form  of  the 
little  amphitheatre,  there  is  a  considerable  fall  toward  the 
outlet  of  the  valley.  The  inclosed  space  is,  in  fact,  a 
shelf,  almost  entirely  formed  by  nature,  and  sheltered  on 
every  side  but  the  last-named ;  in  which  direction  it 
commands  a  view  of  Duddon-sands  ranging  over  40°  of 
the  compass — viz.,  from  S.  20°  E.  to  S.  6o°  E. 

The  cleared  area  (see  the  accompanying  plan),  with 
inner  diameters  of  184  feet  and  150  feet,  has  been 
cinctured  by  a  rampart  built  partly  with  large  boulders, 
partly  with  rude  walling,  and  partly  with  slabs  set  up  on 
edge  in  the  ground.  A  rough  wall,  of  which  some  of  the 
lower  courses  may  be  old,  fences  it  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
while  the  western  half  of  the  circumference,  from  which 
most  of  the  materials  of  the  walling  have  been  removed, 
is  now  unprotected.  Along  this  ragged  open  portion  of 
the  circuit  are  bedded  stones  of  various  sizes, — remnants 
of  the  original  rampart, — the  finest  being  those  in  the 
northern  quarter  between  the  stream  and  the  wall.  A 
few  large  blocks  lie  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  area, — 
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one  of  them,  g  feet  in  length  and  about  5  feet  in  breadth, 
having  fallen  flat  and  become  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
There  is  no  distinctly-marked  gateway;  but  a  cart-track 
passes  through  a  gap  in  the  western  side  which  probably 
was  the  position  of  the  original  entrance.  A  low  mound, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  work,  is  a  peculiar  and  note¬ 
worthy  feature. 

Skirting  the  inclosure  for  the  distance  of  no  feet  on  its 
north-eastern  side  is  a  narrow  and  sinuous  pack-horse 
way,  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  connects  Gornal-ground 
with  the  road  near  Lady-hall,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for,  and  miscalled,  a  “  Roman  road.”  The  lower  portion 
has  been  modernized  into  a  good  cart-road.  The  middle 
portion  appears  to  retain  its  original  character ;  the 
several  ascents,  for  a  total  length  of  155  yards,  being 
neatly  pitched  and  paved ; — the  former  style  prevailing 
on  the  steeper  slopes,  and,  here  and  there,  approximating 
to  a  rude  stair-way  ;  the  latter  prevailing  on  the  easier 
gradients.  The  upper  portion — now  all  but  impassable 
by  reason  of  the  overgrowth — is  little  better  than  a  stony 
water-course.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  direct 
access  from  this  lane  to  the  adjoining  inclosure ;  but, 
about  80  yards  above  the  point  where  it  leaves  it,  there 
is  a  gateway,  now  walled-up,  which  opened  opposite  to 
the  head  of  another  such  lane  on  the  western  side  of  the 
beck,  at  a  place  where  the  two  roads  and  the  beck  are 
close  together.  This  western  way  consists  of  three 
sections  — (1)  a  narrow  stony  lane,  like  the  upper 
portion  of  the  principal  pack-horse  way,  walled  for  a 
short  distance  in  its  upper  part ;  this  leads  to  (2)  a 
hollow-way  carried  along  a  rather  steep  slope  (see  plan 
and  section  on  the  plate)  ;  which  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
(3)  a  green  ramp,  leading  down  nearly  to  the  present 
entrance  to  the  ring.  There  are  some  slight  indications 
that  the  hollow-way  may  have  pursued  a  direct  south¬ 
ward  course;  but  they  are  too  faint  to  justify  a  stronger 
statement. 
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It  needed  but  a  glance  to  determine  that  these  are  the 
remains,  not  of  a  megalithic  circle,  but  of  an  occupied 
spot,  with  which  the  adjoining  way  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  :  the  approach  therefrom  being  apparently  along 
the  route  provided  by  the  western  branch-way. 

As  the  uncommon  incidents  of  the  traversing  stream 
and  the  single  central  mound  invested  the  place  with 
peculiar  interest  ;  and  as  the  latter  seemed  not  unlikely 
to  furnish  the  key  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  location 
was  established  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Collingwood  to  accompany 
me  on  a  second  visit  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
plan  of  it,  and  to  open  the  mound.  It  was  also  desirable 
that,  by  a  personal  inspection,  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  form  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  con¬ 
jecture  which  I  had  ventured  to  hazard,  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  long-lost  circle.  So,  on  the  30th  of  April,  we 
carried  out  the  proposal  ;  and,  while  the  survey  was  in 
progress,  Mr.  Collingwood  dug  into  the  mound.  His 
observations  thereon  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 

“  About  half  way  up  the  north  side  of  the  mound  the 
section  showed  : — Turf,  7  inches,  burnt  stones  and  soot, 
8  inches,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  lumps  of  rusted 
iron  and  scraps  of  charcoal  over  a  layer  of  yellow  clay, 
4  inches  deep,  much  burnt  and  stained  with  iron  ; 
beneath  that  was  a  white  clay,  very  tenacious  and  mixed 
with  small  drift  stones,  evidently  undisturbed,  being  the 
pinnel  of  this  patch  of  ground,  12  inches  deep  ;  under¬ 
neath  which  was  the  rock.  When  the  hole  was  left 
open,  water  rose  in  it  to  the  height  of  four  inches.  On 
the  north  edge  of  the  mound,  beneath  the  turf,  were  a 
few  bedded  stones  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  and 
looking  like  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  furnace;  but  I 
could  not  trace  the  whole  structure.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  mound  there  were  fewer  burnt  stones  and  no  black 
earth,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  was  stained  with 
iron.  There  were  no  heaps  of  slag  as  in  a  bloomery,  and 
no  slag  seems  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
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the  pieces  of  rusted  iron  were  kindly  analysed  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Cohen,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  He  says 
that  they  consist  of  nearly  pure  ferric  hydrate  with  a 
trace  of  manganese,  and  crystalline  silica  from  the  sand 
mixed  with  the  specimens.  This  seems  to  point  to  some 
kind  of  smithy,  though  not  a  smelting  furnace  ;  and  if  so, 
the  stream  led  in  an  artificial  channel  beside  the  spot 
may  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  forge.  About 
this  somewhat  disputed  point,  Dr.  Cohen  has  given  me 
an  apt  quotation  from  Boyle’s  Sceptical  Chymist,  1661 : — 

‘  I  remember  I  have  observed  too  in  the  melting  of  great  quantities 
of  Iron  out  of  the  Oar  by  the  Help  of  store  of  Charcoal  (for  they 
affirm  that  sea-coal  will  not  yield  a  Flame  strong  enough)  that  by 
the  prodigious  Vehemence  of  the  Fire  excited  by  vast  Bellows  (made 
to  play  by  great  Wheels  turn'd  about  by  water),  part  of  the  Materials 
Expos’d  to  it  was,  instead  of  being  Analyz’d,  Colliquated  and  turn’d 
into  a  Dark  solid  and  very  Ponderous  Glass  and  that  in  such 
Quantity  that  in  some  places  I  have  seen  the  very  Highwayes,  near 
such  Ironworks  mended  with  Heaps  of  such  Lumps  of  Glasse, 
instead  of  Stones  and  Gravel.’ 

In  rustic  smithies  in  Sweden  a  small  wheel  driven  by  a 
little  stream  is  used  to  work  the  hammer,  and  all  the 
little  ancient  bloomeries  and  forges  in  the  district  have  a 
stream  close  to  them.” 

Was  this,  then,  the  site  of  the  supposed  second  circle, 
which  had  eluded  our  search  and  the  inquiries  of  those 
who  had  preceded  us  ?  We  have  seen  that  Hutchinson 
and  Housman  are  the  only  primary  authorities  (if,  indeed, 
the  latter  can  be  regarded  as  such  ;  for  he  may  partly 
have  taken  his  cue  from  the  earlier  writer).  To  judge 
from  the  scope  of  their  published  tours,  which  do  not 
embrace  the  district  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  believing  that  either  of  these  topographers 
had  themselves  seen  the  locus  in  quo.  However,  taking 
their  statements  as  they  stand,  the  Gornal-ground  posi¬ 
tion  answers  so  well  to  them  in  almost  every  particular 
that,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  trustworthy  evidence 
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relating  to  the  other  sites  described  above,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  spot  to 
which  the  old  writers  referred.  By  antiquaries  of  a 
century  ago  (especially  if  describing  from  hearsay)  the 
stones  remaining  in  this  ring  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  a  megalithic  circle.  They  “  are  small  and 
few  in  number  ;  ”  but,  even  now,  after  many  of  them 
have  been  taken  away,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  count 
“  22  appearing  above  the  surface.”  The  ring  is  “  of 
larger  dimensions  but  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  ”  as 
“  Sunken  Kirk.  ”  Approached  from  the  south,  by  a 
rather  steep  ascent,  the  position  is  “  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  is  fairly  dry,  [compared  with  the  ‘  swampy 
meadow  ’  at  SwinsideJ ,  and  seems  to  have  been  levelled 
for  the  purpose  ;  ”  and  “  an  opening  towards  the  south¬ 
west  [south-east]  affords  a  view  of  the  Duddon  Sands.” 
In  accord  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  time,  such  a 
sheltered  retreat  would  appear  to  be  “  a  more  pleasing 
situation  ”  than  the  bleak  one  at  Swinside  ;  from  which 
it  is  distant  only  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  : — which 
agrees  well  enough  with  “a  little  to  the  south”,  and 
“  not  far  from  this  ”  ;  and  even  with  the  more  precise  but, 
apparently,  unauthoritative  statement  of  a  later  writer, 
that  the  distance  was  “  about  a  mile 

To  set  against  this,  we  have  only,  (i)  the  alleged 
proximity  of  the  lost  circle  to  Crag-hall  ;  which,  however, 
after  all,  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  ;  and  (2)  the 
curious  fact  that,  if  this  was  the  place,  neither  of  the 
early  authors  (or  their  informants)  mention  such  note¬ 
worthy  matters  as  the  passage  of  the  stream  through  the 
circle,  or  the  contiguous  ancient  way. 

But  a  reasonable  inference  in  favour  of  our  provisional 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hartley,  the  owner  of  Gornal-ground,  to  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  on  a  subsequent  visit,  that  very  many  loads  of 
stones  were  taken  by  his  father  from  the  ruins  of  the  ring 
to  furnish  materials  for  some  of  the  farm  buildings. 
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Perhaps  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  this 
may  have  originated  the  story,  which,  by  mistake,  became 
associated  with  Crag-hall ;  and  may  do  away  with  the 
principal  reason  for  hesitating  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
site  of  which  we  were  in  search. 

If,  then,  these  are  not  the  ruins  of  a  supposed  megalithic 
circle  (rightly  or  wrongly  connected  with  the  tradition 
above  referred  to),  for  what  purpose  was  this  spot  selected 
and  occupied  ?  Its  position,  and  the  character  of  the 
works,  make  the  supposition  a  very  reasonable  one,  that 
it  was  a  station  on  an  ancient  way,  answering  very  much 
the  same  end  as  the  principal  way-side  inns  in  more 
settled  districts,  and  the  caravansaries  of  the  East.  By  a 
little  exercise  of  the  historic  imagination,  it  may  be  seen 
that,  in  these  remote  and  wild  regions,  in  early  mediaeval 
times,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  have  been  safe  for  carriers 
to  travel  except  in  strong  parties,  for  mutual  support. 
At  this  point  in  their  through-journey  they  wduld  be,  as 
it  were,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; — on  the  one 
hand,  a  ten-mile  stage  over  the  mountains  to  Waber- 
thwaite,  and,  on  the  other,  a  tidal  transit  of  the  Duddon- 
sands.  In  any  event,  the  slow  procession  would  need  to 
halt  and  rest  before  and  after  attempting  the  former 
stage,  which,  in  mere  point  of  distance,  would,  doubtless, 
be  enough  for  a  single  day.  But  it  might  often  be 
expedient  (especially  in  times  of  wintry  storm  and  mist) 
to  wait  for  the  weather  ;  as,  possibly,  it  might  also  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  await  a  favourable  time  for  crossing 
the  estuary,  when  the  tide  might  suit,  and  the  river  not 
be  in  flood.  In  most  respects  the  spot  in  question 
would  be  an  ideal  one  for  such  a  purpose.  Well-sheltered, 
and  probably  provided  with  wooden  huts  and  sheds ; 
carriers  would  there  find  accommodation  for  themselves 
and  cover  for  their  more  delicate  and  valuable  wares  ; 
while  the  village-smithy  would  offer  facilities  for  repairs 
and  renewals  of  gear  and  horse-shoes.  Relieved  of  their 
burdens,  the  animals  could  safely  be  turned  loose  to  graze 
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in  the  adjoining  triangular  pasture,  shut  in  by  the  fences 
of  the  main  road  on  one  side,  of  the  branch-road  and  the 
beck  on  another,  and  of  the  village  on  the  third.  The 
inhabited  inclosure  itself  would  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  its  wall  from  possible  attacks  by  night-prowlers,  bent 
upon  robbery. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  this  place  (if  its  use  has 
been  rightly  divined)  is  an  unique  example  of  a  mediaeval 
station  of  a  peculiar  type,  the  singularity  of  which  may 
not  improbably  be  due  to  its  position  and  environment. 
Should  farther  research  result  in  the  discovery  of  other 
not  very  dissimilar  sites  on  ancient  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  district,  it  will  tend  strongly  to  support 
this  conjecture.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  hard  to  imagine 
any  other  purpose  for  which  the  spot  could  have  been 
inclosed. 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANCIENT  WAYS. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  here  recorded, 
the  opportunity  was  seized  of  going  a  little  a-field  on  the 
traces  of  ancient  ways. 

Continuation  of  the  Gornal-ground  Road. — It  has  been 
stated  that  this  road  can  be  traced  to  Crag-hall,  and  so 
on  to  Swinside.  We  carefully  examined  the  ground  as 
far  as  Crag-hall;  but  saw  no  marks  of  such  a  continuation. 

Mr.  Collingwood  supplies  the  following  notes  of  his 
own  earlier  observations  on  this  head  : — “  There  are  old 
massive  stepping-stones  across  the  Black  Beck,  a  little 
above  the  mill,  and  a  continuous  footpath  going  up  to 
the  road  from  Broadgate  to  Swinside.  Past  Swinside 
there  is  a  track,  in  which  one  bit  seems  to  be  paved,  the 
rest  being  on  the  stony  pinnel,  straight  to  the  peat  house 
on  the  moor,  where  it  crosses  the  beck,  and  goes  straight 
to  Stoneside  ;  thence  by  old  lanes  in  a  direct  line  to 
Waberthwaite.  This  seems  to  be  a  section  of  an  old 
road  which  goes  in  a  direct  line  from  the  old  Leven  ford 
through  Ulverston,  by  Horrace  to  Sandside  at  Kirkby, 
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and  there  skirts  the  sand  to  Foxfield.  The  crossing  of 
Duddon  is  easy  ( experto  crede)  to  the  lane  leading  up  to 
Ladyhall  and  joining  our  Gornal-ground  road,  which 
seems  to  be  a  section  of  an  ancient  packhorse  track 
leading  from  Furness  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  route  to 
the  old  harbour  of  Ravenglass.  There  are  many  old 
paved  packhorse  tracks  in  this  part  of  Cumberland,  none 
of  them  of  course  rightly  described  as  Roman.” 

Roads  near  Broadgate. — Mr.  Lewthwaite  showed  us  an 
ancient  hollow-way,  fenced  by  low  banks,  and,  here  and 
there,  by  big  stones,  leading  northward  from  a  rude  stone 
inclosure,  about  50  feet  square,  which  is  close  to  Broad¬ 
gate,  on  the  west  side.  It  can  be  traced  for  perhaps  200 
yards  up  through  a  wood  to  a  point  where  it  suddenly 
comes  to  an  end  at  the  farther  side  of  some  open  ground 
on  the  side  of  the  Knott  where  there  is  an  embanked 
pond.  Another  hollow-way  branches  westward  from  the 
road  near  the  said  inclosure,  through  the  length  of  one 
field  ;  and  then,  like  the  other  one,  ends  at  a  cross-wall. 
Both  of  these  are  laid  down  on  an  estate-map  ;  and,  in 
view  of  their  positions  and  short  lengths,  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  old-time  occupation-ways.  The  former 
certainly  has  a  most  hoary  aspect, — as  have  the  stones 
and  rocks  of  the  terminal  inclosure ;  among  which  are 
one  large  block  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  another 
heavy  flat  one  laid  table-wise  on  two  bearers.  Mr. 
Collingwood  adds  : — “  This  road  seems  to  reappear 
higher  up  the  Knott,  and  to  be  traceable  at  intervals  to 
Knott-end  farm.  There  it  crosses  the  stream  and  runs 
along  the  breast  of  the  north  bank  of  Whicham  valley, 
appearing  in  several  places  in  the  line  towards  Whole 
Pippin  and  down  the  valley.  Just  opposite  Knott-end 
farm  it  used  to  be  a  paved  way,  like  that  at  Gornal- 
ground,  and  a  few  stones  of  the  paving  are  still  in  situ  ; 
but  I  have  it  from  the  workman  who  did  the  job  that 
the  paving  was  taken  up  to  build  the  fence  running  beside 
it.  Above  this  bit  of  road,  on  the  breast  of  the  intake, 
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the  same  workman  found  what  he  described  as  a  bloom- 
ery,  coming  across  burnt  stones  and  iron  slag  in  the 
course  of  draining.  One  of  the  stones,  a  large  cobble, 
shaped  like  the  voussoir  of  an  arch  and  evidently  one  that 
had  ‘  passed  through  the  fire  ’,  was  taken  out  and  lies 
beside  the  hog-house  between  Knott-end  and  Whole 
Pippin.  The  actual  site  of  this  smithy  is  now  covered  in 
and  overgrown,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
this  place,  whether  true  smelting  forge  or  mere  smithy, 
close  to  a  paved-way  in  connection  with  the  Gornal- 
ground  road,  bears  out  the  construction  we  have  put  upon 
the  Gornal-ground  ‘  circle  ’  :  namely  that  it  is  not  a 
megalithic  monument ;  and  that  it  was  really  a  mediaeval 
inhabited  site  with  a  smithy  on  a  very  much  />osi-Roman 
pack-horse  track.” 


Art.  V. — Report  on  Excavations  at  the  Holy  Well,  G  os  forth. 
By  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  20th,  1901. 

AT  our  Windermere  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  Rees  Keene,  Rector  of  Gosforth,  asking  the 
Society’s  assistance  to  explore  ruins  at  Chapel  Brow,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gosforth  Church,  where  a  chapel 
was  thought  to  have  existed,  together  with  a  Holy  Well. 
The  late  Rev.  F.  F.  Pinder,  of  Gosforth,  was  said  to  have 
believed,  and  the  idea  was  accepted  by  some,  that  the  site 
might  have  been  that  of  the  original  Gosforth  Church, 
before  the  present  Norman  church  was  built;  and  it  was 
thought  that  excavation  might  yield  interesting  results. 
Our  Council  directed  me  to  visit  the  place  and  report 
upon  it.  The  day  after  our  meeting  I  went  over  the 
ground  with  Mr.  John  Watson,  parish  clerk  of  Gosforth, 
and  reported  to  our  President  and  the  Chairman  of 
Council,  who  encouraged  me  to  make  arrangements  for 
digging.  Mr.  J.  S.  Ainsworth,  the  owner  of  the  ground, 
and  Mr.  John  Hartley,  his  tenant  at  the  Hall,  gave  per¬ 
mission,  and  Mr.  Keene  offered  help;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  begin  work  until  March  28th,  1901,  when,  with  a 
man  and  boy  provided  by  Mr.  Keene  and  a  man  lent  by 
Mr.  Watson,  we  cut  into  the  mound,  and  soon  came  upon 
ruins  of  a  building.  On  the  third  day  we  were  stopped 
by  a  snowstorm,  not  before  the  form  of  the  foundations 
had  been  made  out,  and  a  bit  of  a  cross  discovered.  A 
few  days  later,  work  was  continued  in  my  absence,  though 
I  made  several  visits  during  its  continuation;  but  Mr. 
Watson’s  interest  in  the  subject  and  great  practical 
experience  (for  he  was  the  builder  at  the  restoration  of 
Gosforth  Church  and  the  finder  of  the  hogbacks),  as  well 
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as  Mr.  Keene’s  constant  oversight,  gave  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  work  was  in  good  hands.  At  Easter  Mr. 
Ainsworth  returned,  and  undertook  the  thorough  clearing 
of  the  site,  which  he  has  now  put  into  good  order,  with 
the  area  turfed  over  and  the  masonry  exposed,  the  well 
cleared  out  and  walled  in,  and  the  whole  railed  round  to 
prevent  damage  by  cattle. 

The  form  of  the  building  is  oblong,  measuring  exter¬ 
nally  33ft.  along  the  south  side,  32ft.  6in.  along  the  north 
side,  18ft.  gin.  on  the  east  side,  and  19ft.  3m.  on  the  west. 
The  walls  are  from  2ft.  6in.  to  2ft.  8in.  thick,  built — at 
least  in  the  foundation  courses,  which  are  all  we  have  left 
— of  rough  cobbles,  with  red  freestone  at  the  corners 
inside  and  out  ;  the  freestone  blocks  very  irregular  in  size, 
and  irregularly  placed.  In  the  plate  herewith,  the  blocks 
observed  in  digging  are  shown  with  vertical  shading  ;  the 
smaller  cobbles  and  freestone  are  not  individualised.  Some 
of  the  freestone  blocks,  especially  the  N.E.  quoin  stone, 
are  carefully  dressed,  and  Mr.  Watson  remarked  that  the 
tooling  was  like  that  of  the  older  masonry  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  mortar  was  the  same  with  the  old  church 
mortar.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  walling 
was  the  usual  rubble  core  with  coarse  mortar,  run  in  wet 
as  grout. 

It  was  evident  that  the  place  had  been  intentionally 
destroyed  down  to  the  foundations,  and,  indeed,  bits  of 
worked  freestone  are  found  in  the  dykes  of  the  field  ; 
especially,  near  a  piece  of  old  walling  on  the  east  of  the 
field,  there  is  a  semi-circular  fragment  which  looks  like 
the  cap  or  base  of  a  pilaster,  which  may  have  come  from 
the  doorway  or  window  of  this  chapel. 

The  doorway  was  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  and 
must  have  been  about  9ft.  wide,  which,  however,  includes 
the  jambs,  which  have  gone,  if  there  were  any.  One  side 
of  this  space  has  been  torn  away  in  making  a  drain,  which 
goes  through  the  foundations. 

Many  fragments  of  roofing  flags  of  the  same  freestone 
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were  found,  with  holes  for  the  nails,  and  one  side  of  the 
slabs  was  usually  worn  smooth  by  friction.  Similar 
roofing  slabs  were  found  in  the  rebuilding  of  Gosforth 
Church. 

The  floor  was  of  clay  (pinnel),  but  on  the  east  side  were 
a  number  of  earthfast  freestone  slabs,  which  seemed  to  be 
intended  as  flooring ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole 
space  was  so  covered. 


Fragment  and  Restoration  of  a  Cross  from 
the  Holy-Well  Chapel,  Gosforth. 

At  the  east  end  was  found  a  fragment  of  a  small  red 
freestone  cross,  measuring  7  by  4^  by  3^  inches.  It  may 
have  formed  the  finial  of  the  east  gable. 

Almost  exactly  midway  between  east  and  west  inside 
the  building,  but  nearer  to  the  north  wall  than  to  the 
door  on  the  south,  the  Holy  Well  springs  up  through  the 
pinnel.  On  clearing  away  the  broken  earth  and  leaving 
the  unbroken  pinnel  around  it,  a  basin  was  found,  about 
4ft.  in  diameter*  and  2^ ft.  deep,  below  the  floor.  Into  this 
the  water  springs  up  exceedingly  clear  and  fresh.  It  is 

*  Now  narrowed  to  2ft.  3m.  by  the  walling  built  inside  the  opening  to  keep 
the  well  open. 
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evident  that  the  building  was  placed  so  as  to  enclose  this 
well.  In  the  25-inch  ordnance  map,  in  which  sites  of  a 
chapel  and  well  are  marked  from  tradition,  the  two  are 
apart,  but  the  plan  shows  how  symmetrically  the  chapel 
was  built  around  the  well,  which,  if  the  building  had  been 
meant  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  well-chapel,  would 
have  been  greatly  in  the  way. 

Lower  down  in  the  same  field  there  is  a  large  freestone 
trough,  irregular  and  rough  on  the  outside,  but  neatly 
chiselled  inside,  forming  a  basin  about  2ft.  square  inter¬ 
nally.  There  are,  of  course,  many  stone  troughs  in  use 
on  farms,  but  this  is  of  an  ancient  appearance,  and 
evidently  meant  to  be  sunk  into  the  earth.  Some  such 
trough  as  this  may  have  been  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  to  receive  the  water  from  the  spring,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  this  is  the  basin  from  the  chapel. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  building  was  a  mediaeval 
well-chapel,  of  a  kind  not  elsewhere  known  in  our  district, 
though  there  are  many  examples  elsewhere. 

At  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  there  is  a  well-chapel 
dated  1414,  over  which  was  once  a  cross.  Sketches  and 
places  of  well-chapels  are  given  in  The  Legendary  Love  of 
Holy  Wells  of  England,  by  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A.  (1893), 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  several  in  Cornwall  of  a 
type  very  like  this :  such  as  St.  Madron,  a  building  25  by 
16  feet  in  plan,  with  a  stone  altar  at  one  end  and  the 
water  brought  into  a  tank  at  one  corner ;  at  St.  Austell, 
the  Menacuddle  Well  is  in  a  little  chapel  11  by  9  feet  in 
size,  with  two  tanks  at  the  east  end ;  at  St.  Cleather,  the 
Basil  Well  flows  from  under  the  altar  of  a  small  chapel. 

In  Cumberland,  out  of  a  number  of  Holy  Wells  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Hope,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
James  Wilson,  only  one  seems  to  have  been  built  in  and 
roofed  over  in  ancient  times — namely,  St.  Kentigern’s 
Well  at  Castle  Sowerby ;  though  the  well  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral  is  an  example  of  a  spring  under  the  roof  of  a 
church. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  written  account  of  the 
site.  The  “  Chartulary  of  St.  Bees  ”  mentions  more  than 
once  a  St.  Helen’s  Well,  but  close  to  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  Newton,  about  a  mile  away.  A  very  curious 
story  has  been  given  me  by  Miss  Senhouse  of  Gosforth, 
who  kindly  collected  what  was  known  by  old  inhabitants 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  chapel  and  well.  In 
1884,  Miss  Senhouse  was  told  that  “John  Shepherd,  a 
former  tenant  of  Gosforth  Hall,  used  to  say  that  at 
certain  feasts  wine  would  be  poured  into  the  stream, 
which  the  villagers  would  look  out  for  and  drink.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  feasts,  but  that 
deponent  sayeth  not.  The  well  at  Bothel  was  said  to  run 
blood  on  the  day  of  King  Charles’  “  martyrdom  ;  ”  and  at 
Holy  Wells  in  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  the  country¬ 
folk  used  to  drink  the  water  with  sugar  on  the  patron 
saint’s  day. 

The  water  of  this  Gosforth  Holy  Well,  clear  and  fresh 
as  it  is,  tasted  just  a  little  salt.  Dr.  Cohen,  of  the  York¬ 
shire  College,  kindly  analysed  a  sample  of  it,  and  reported: 
— “  It  contains  a  little  salt  and  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
but  not  excessive,  such  as  would  constitute  a  mineral 
water.”  He  subsequently  communicated  a  quantitative 
analysis  by  which  it  appears  that  the  solid  matter  is  only 
10  grains  to  the  gallon.  There  is  more  than  fifty  times 
as  much  in  the  Holy  Well  at  Humphrey  Head,  though 
the  constituents  are  similar;  and  the  Humphrey  Head 
well,  as  Dr.  Barber  shows  ( Furness  and  Cartmel  Notes, 
pp.  164-171),  is  very  like  Kissingen  and  other  famous 
waters  in  which  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  the 
chief  ingredient.  The  spa  at  Gutterby,  12  miles  south 
of  Gosforth  on  the  south-west  Cumberland  coast,  is  said 
in  Whellan  (p.  499)  to  contain  “a  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  also  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  in  composition  to  the  saline  spring  at  Chelten¬ 
ham.”  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  rather  for  its  freshness 
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and  purity,  than  from  any  mineral  character,  that  this 
Gosforth  Well  has  been  distinguished  from  the  many 
sources  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  name  of  a  Holy 
Well. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  above  was  read,  Dr.  C.  A.  Parker  writes 
from  Gosforth  : — “  I  hope  you  will  make  it  clear  in  your 
report  on  the  excavations  here  that  the  exact  site  of  the 
chapel  was  known  to  some  of  us.  I  have  carefully  kept 
the  site  and  memory  of  the  chapel  alive  (see  these 
Transactions,  VI.,  411,  and  elsewhere)  since  the  stones 
were  led  away  by  the  late  John  Steele  about  1877. 
Mr.  Steele  showed  me  the  spot,  saying  that  the  walls 
were  about  18  inches  above  ground  ;  but  almost  buried  in 
the  debris  of  the  building  and  a  thicket  of  brambles  and 
whins.  The  stones  were  led  away  to  mend  dykes,  some 
of  them  being  used  to  mend  the  road  between  the  church¬ 
yard  and  the  Bull  Copy.  Two  ancient  footpaths  run 
close  to  the  chapel  and  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  other 
paths  radiating  from  it.” 


(84) 


Art.  VI. — Early  Sculptured  Stones  at  Gosforth,  Ponsonby, 
St.  Bridget's,  Haile,  and  Egremont.  By  CHARLES  A. 
Parker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  2,0th,  1901. 

fllHESE  five  parishes,  together  with  St.  Bees  and  St. 
1  John’s,  Beckermet,  form  a  cluster  which  is  rich  in 
pre-Norman  stones  (already  described),  as  the  later  slabs 
at  St.  Bees  and  St.  John’s  have  also  been. 

At  Egremont  we  have  no  trace  of  a  churchyard  cross, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything  pre-Norman,  unless 
the  rude  pillar  of  uncertain  date,  with  a  socket  in  the  top 
of  it,  standing  near  the  entrance  be  such.  In  the 
churchyard  are  a  great  number  of  architectural  fragments 
belonging  to  the  old  building,  many  of  which  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation,  but  an  unfortunate  right  of  way 
through  the  enclosure  has  enabled  the  youth  of  the  town 
to  foil  any  effort  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  that 
direction.  At  present  they  are  piled  in  heaps,  covered 
with  soot  and  dirt,  and  altogether  in  a  woeful  condition. 
Among  them  are  many  fragments  of  gravecovers,  which 
have  been  broken  up  for  building  purposes,  and  were 
found  in  1880  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Banks.  Mr.  Banks  found  part  of  an  Early  English 
building,  which  he  dated  between  1195  and  1214,  and 
traces  of  a  Norman  church  which  had  preceded  it,  of 
which  he  says*  : — “  The  Norman  chancel  could  not  be 
much  later  than  1130.  Except  the  string  of  the  arch, 
everything  points  to  a  much  earlier  date.” 

group  1. — XII  century,  egremont. 

Fig.  1,  which  was  found  in  the  tower  at  Egremont,  has 
been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  is  in  parts  defaced. 


*  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  p.  163. 
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It  measures  32m.  by  i3^in.,  and  is  now  7^in.  thick.  One 
side  appears  to  be  original,  and  is  not  sculptured  ;  the 
other  has  been  purposely  hacked  off.  Both  ends  are 
broken,  and  the  back  has  been  split  away  in  the  rudest 
manner.  The  main  design  consists  of  four  lozenges  (only 
two  of  which  are  complete),  set  end  to  end,  so  as  to  much 
resemble  the  “  lazy  tongs  ”  formerly  used  by  ladies  ;  also, 
on  a  larger  scale,  for  catching  dogs  in  church.  Three  of 
them  contain  five-petaled  roses,  which  are  in  no  case  in 
the  centre  of  the  lozenge.  At  each  obtuse  angle  of  one 
lozenge  one  side  projects  and  curves  slightly,  all  being  in 
heavy  relief.  At  one  end,  superimposed  to  the  lozenge 
work,  is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid,  with  upraised  arms  and 
rather  long  hands,  in  an  attitude  suggesting  joyful  greeting. 
This  figure  is  extremely  well  drawn,  being,  so  far  as  the 
human  part  of  it  is  concerned,  anatomically  correct.  In 
the  Scandinavian  work  at  Gosforth  the  human  figures  are 
strikingly  crude,  compared  with  those  of  the  animals 
depicted.  On  the  more  artistic  Anglian  cross  at  Bew- 
castle  the  figures  are  well  drawn.  In  the  compartment 
below  the  mermaid  is  a  slender  curved  tendril  or  tail 
considerably  defaced.  Beyond  the  tail  of  the  mermaid  is 
a  flying  dragon-like  creature,  sadly  chipped  and  worn 
away  ;  and  beyond  this  again  is  the  upcurved  tail  of  a 
marine  animal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  design  is  a 
beast  of  prey  in  a  menacing  attitude,  either  lion  or  wolf, 
with  heavy  chest,  protruding  tongue,  and  long  bushy  tail 
directed  towards  the  mermaid.  This  tail  in  shape 
resembles  those  of  the  wolves  on  the  Dearham  font,*  and 
on  a  cross  shaft  at  Cross  Canonbyf  ;  but  this  may  be 
accidental. 

This  stone,  though  so  fragmentary,  is  evidently  a  piece 
of  Norman  architectural  work,  and  was  possibly  part  of 
an  impost,  or  some  ornamental  work  about  a  doorway, 
not  much  later  than  1100.  It  should  be  compared  with 

*  Lysons’  Cumberland ,  p.  cxciv. 

f  Transactions ,  vol.  v.,  p.  149 
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the  unique  interlaced  impost  at  St.  Bees  close  by,  which 
also  bears  a  dragon ;  with  the  flying  figure  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cross  at  Gosforth,  and  the  tympana  at  Long 
Marton,  Westmorland.  Long  Marton  Church,  built 
about  iioo,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  and  St.  James 
(part  of  the  building  to  each  saint),  bears  on  its  tympana 
a  mermaid  or  merman,  a  dragon,  a  dove,  and  a  beast  of 
prey  with  the  head  of  a  dove.  The  Rev.  T.  Lees*  believed 
all  these  to  refer  to  the  legendary  martyrdom  of  St. 
Margaret— her  escape  from  the  dragon,  the  lion  who 
seeketh  whom  he  may  devour,  and  the  torture  by  water. 
He  also  referred  to  the  account  given  in  the  Northern 
Speculum  Regale  of  the  monster  called  Margygr — half 
fish,  half  woman,  with  long  hands  and  united  fingers. 
Here  at  Egremont  we  have  a  mermaid,  a  dragon  creature, 
and  either  a  lion  or  a  wolf,  the  latter  being  the  typical  evil 
beast  (Fenrir)  to  the  northmen  who  colonised  the  district 
so  extensively  in  the  tenth  century. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  Long  Marton 
sculpturings,  the  mermaid  or  syren — which  latter  is,  of 
course,  of  classical  origin — is  not  uncommon  in  Norman 
work.  At  Stow  Longa,  Huntingdonshire,  it  is  represented 
on  the  tympanum  with  arms  upraised  and  long  hair, 
between  a  lion  and  an  animal  which  is  either  a  lioness  or 
a  wolf,  all  surmounting  a  cross.!  The  Picardy  Bestiary 
tells  us  there  are  three  kinds  of  syrens — two,  half  women, 
half  fish  ;  one,  half  woman,  half  bird — each  producing  a 
different  kind  of  music,  and  symbolising  the  seductive 
voice  of  the  devil.!  Both  kinds  appear  on  the  same  cross 
at  Campbelltown,  Argyllshire.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  this  combination  of  the  syren  and  the  lion,  or  other  evil 
beast,  over  the  doors  of  churches  seems  plainly  to  point 
to  the  temptations  and  tribulations  which  await  those 
who  would  enter  at  the  straight  gate.  The  Egremont 


*  Transactions,  vol.  v.,  p.  174. 

f  Mermaids  occur  at  Bishop  Wilton,  Barton-le-Street,  and  Alne,  in  Yorkshire, 
j  Early  Christian  Symbolism,  J.  Romilly  Allen,  p.  360. 
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mermaid  has  neither  comb,  mirror,  nor  tresses  ;  in  fact, 
her  hair  is  to  all  appearance  arranged  in  a  close,  curly 
crop.  The  carver  may  have  been  an  expert  brought  from 
a  distance. 

Fig.  2,  29m.  by  13J,  was  found  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
Early  English  Church  at  Egremont,  is  broken  at  both 
ends,  and  a  good  deal  injured  on  one  side.  It  bears  a 
plain  cross,  having  the  horizontal  limb  repeated  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  with  a  slender  stem,  so  as  to  resemble 
what  is  called  in  heraldry  a  patriarchal  cross.  On  each 
side  of  the  stem  is  an  angular  ornament,  all  being  very 
deeply  incised.  This  early  slab,  in  many  respects, 
resembles  one  at  Cross  Canonby,*  which  bears  a  rude 
human  figure;  and  another  at  St.  John’s,  Beckermet,t 
which  has  a  plain  cross,  with  parallel  lines  sloping  down¬ 
wards  from  each  side  of  the  stem.  The  zigzag  is  also 
found  on  Welsh  slabs.  From  the  style  of  the  work  it 
seems  to  be  of  much  the  same  date  as  the  first  stone, 
though  carved  by  a  ruder  hand. 

Fig.  3. — Said  to  have  been  found  used  as  building 
material  in  the  oldest  part  of  Egremont  Church,  is 
most  extraordinary.  On  a  quadrangular  block,  i8|in.  by 
12  by  ioin.,  in  relief  on  a  sunk  background,  is  a  female 
figure,  nude,  with  left  knee  bent,  and  right  foot  turned 
inwards.  The  arms  are  very  long  ;  the  left  hand,  turned 
upwards,  rests  on  the  thigh,  while  the  right  holds  an 
object  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  which  is  not  unlike  an 
infant,  but  may  be  a  pair  of  shears  or  pincers.  It  has 
been  worked  with  a  broad  chisel,  and  the  carver  was 
evidently  never  taught  in  any  school  of  figure  drawing, 
but  was  probably  an  amateur — some  stonemason  who 
thought  he  could  do  it  as  well  as  another.  Yet  it  seems 
vigorous  for  a  first  attempt,  and,  though  so  grotesque,  is 
not  so  rude  as  the  figure  on  the  Cross  Canonby  slab,  nor 
as  that  on  a  similarly-shaped  block  at  that  place,  on 


*  Transactions ,  vol.  v.,  p.  151,  Fig.  v. 
f  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  139,  Fig.  vi. 
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which  is  also  rudely  cut  a  cross  and  a  kind  of  thunderbolt, 
being  apparently  a  trial  piece,  done  for  practice  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  this  may  have  been. 

What  was  passing  in  the  Egremont  workman’s  mind  is 
difficult  to  say.  Something  has  evidently  been  intended, 
but  what  ?  A  maniac  ? — a  martyr  ? — a  woman  and  new¬ 
born  child? — a  sort  of  crazy  representation  of  a  Madonna? 
— the  last  by  no  means  impossible,  irreverent  and  inap¬ 
propriate  as  it  seems  to  us. 

Mr  Banks  writes*  : — 


“  The  tower  had  a  number  of  stones  which  evidently  never  belonged 
to  the  church,  and  which  most  likely  came  from  the  castle. 

Beneath  the  rubble  walls  of  the  Norman  chancel  were  three 
courses  of  masonry  very  like  Roman  masonry.  They  were  not  set 
in  Roman  mortar,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were  any¬ 
thing  more  than  stones  brought  from  some  neighbouring  Roman 
building.” 

Egremont  is  situated  where  three  Roman  roads  met, 
and  was  probably  a  station. 

5.  — The  broken  head  of  a  cross,  2iin.  by  15m.,  pro¬ 
bably  a  finial,  was  found  embedded  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
Early  English  church.  A  Maltese  cross  with  circle,  which 
is  incised  where  it  crosses  the  limbs,  the  spaces  between 
the  limbs  being  sunk,  but  not  cut  through  the  stone ; 
conventional  ornament  in  centre  resembling  a  daisy.  The 
back  has  a  plain  circular  centre,  and  an  incised  line 
running  round  the  edges  of  the  limbs. 

6.  — -A  piscina  with  dog-tooth  mouldings  and  central 
drain,  which  was  found  as  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
cornice — probably  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Henry  I.  gave  the  newly- 
formed  barony  of  Copeland  to  William  de  Meschines,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Egremont.  Meschines  was  probably 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  chapel  there,  which  he  gave 
to  the  priory  of  St.  Bees.  The  parish  is  small,  and  this 
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may  have  been  the  first  church  on  the  site.  Taking  into 
consideration  Mr.  Bank’s  observations  and  the  antiquity 
of  some  of  these  fragments,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
the  foundation  was  very  little  later  than  1100.  About  the 
dedication  there  is  some  confusion.  Hutchinson  says  St. 
Mary;*  Bacon’s  Liber  Regis  and  Gorton’s  Topographical 
Dictionary,  St.  Michael ;  Canon  Venablest  and  Miss 
Arnold  Forster,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael.  The  charter  of 
Henry  III.,  in  1266,  orders  the  fair  to  be  held  on  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin.!  This  is  now  held  on  the 
18th  of  September.  Nicolson  and  Burn  do  not  mention 
the  dedication,  but  note  that  Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  granted 
certain  lands  which  had  belonged  to  a  stipendiary  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Egremont.f  There  was  a  chantry  here! 
which  may  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which 
saint  had  at  one  time  more  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
England  than  any  other,  whereas  St.  Mary  was  in  early 
times  a  very  rare  patroness.  The  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  all  feasts  of  dedication,  on  which  day  the  local  fair 
was  commonly  held,  should  be  held  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  thought  to  have  given  St.  Michael  the  reputation 
of  being  the  titular  saint  of  many  churches. 

GROUP  II. — PRE-NORMAN.  GOSFORTH. 

Fig.  4,  a  fragment  not  yet  figured  in  our  Transactions, 
was  dug  up  close  to  the  churchyard  in  1894.  Two  sides 
are  sculptured,  one  of  which  bears  part  of  the  interwoven 
body  of  a  serpent,  with  tail  coiled  round  exactly  like  that 
of  the  gagged  serpent  wolf  on  the  south  side  of  the 
existing  cross.  On  the  other  is  part  of  a  serpent  with 
wolfish  head,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  second  head  with 
open  jaws,  joined  on  to  the  same  neck — a  serpent’s  head. 
If  so,  this  is  a  representation  of  the  Scandinavian  evil 


*  Cumberland,  vol.  ii . ,  p.  26. 
f  Transactions,  voi.  vii,  p.  148. 
\  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35. 
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powers — Fenrir  (the  wolf)  and  Jormungand  (the  serpent) 
combined.  It  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  two  lost  crosses, 
and  probably  belonged  to  that  which  formerly  stood 
within  15  feet  of  the  existing  one,*  and  was  deliberately 
destroyed  in  1789.  Near  the  three  crosses  the  two  hog¬ 
backs  were  probably  placed,  the  whole  forming  a  noble 
group. 

A  small  fragment,  the  missing  arm  of  the  head  of  the 
same  cross,  was  unearthed  in  making  up  a  gravemound 
near  the  existing  cross  in  1897.  It  bears  interlaced  work, 
and  is  now  inside  the  church  near  the  other  fragment. 

GROUP  III. — NORMAN  WORK  AT  GOSFORTH. 

Gosforth  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  probably 
the  sixth  building  on  the  same  site.  The  rebuilding  in 
1896,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  disclosed  part  of  a  Norman 
church,  which  consisted  of  nave  and  presbytery  only,  and 
had  a  south  doorway  with  porch.  The  semi-circular  head 
was  gone,  but  the  missing  stones  were  carefully  searched 
for  and  mostly  found  in  the  later  walls,  and  replaced. 
(Fig.  10.)  What  remains  exactly  resembles  the  inner 
member  of  the  west  door  of  Calder  Abbey,  which  Mr. 
Loftie  dates  1180.  Exactly  opposite  was  a  north  or 
“  devil  ”  door,  used  at  baptisms  only  and  close  to  which 
the  old  churchyard  wall  stood.  The  hole  for  running  back 
the  oak  bar  (five  feet  deep)  remained,  inside  of  which  an 
old  knife  was  found.  According  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  these 
twin  north  and  south  doors  are  not  later  than  1125.  The 
north  doorway  was  rebuilt  as  part  of  the  present  entrance 
on  the  south.  At  some  period  the  church  was  roofed 
with  thin  freestone  slabs,  similar  to  those  found  at  the 
chapel  (lately  uncovered)  close  by,  and  at  Calder  Abbey. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  zigzag  in  the  churchyard  wall, 
which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  chancel  arch,  and  a 
corbel  in  the  porch,  with  a  man's  head  carved  upon  it. 


*  The  Penrith  crosses,  with  hogbacks,  are  15  feet  apart. 
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Many  pieces  of  Early  English  windows  were  also  found, 
and  a  piscina,  with  drain  at  the  back,  much  broken,  which 
is  now  in  the  porch. 

The  chancel  arch,  said  to  have  been  built  about  1340, 
carries  a  much  thinner  wall  than  the  older  piers  sup¬ 
porting  it,  which  are  fronted  by  Norman  pillars.  The 
opening,  however,  is  too  wide  for  a  Norman  arch ;  and 
the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  when  the  arch  was 
widened,  two  of  the  pillars — which  were  very  likely  six 
originally — were  rebuilt.  On  the  south  capital  (Fig.  7) 
the  three  grave  faces,  bearded  and  moustached,  level  in 
height  and  equal  in  size,  may  represent  the  Trinity. 
From  the  beards  of  each  proceed  two  beaded  fillets, 
which  cross  between  the  faces  and  encircle  the  heads,  so 
as  to  resemble  hoods.  At  each  side  and  below  is  con¬ 
ventional  foliage  or  scroll  work,  and  below  all  a  rope 
border. 

On  the  north  capital  (Plate  iv),  the  central  large-eyed 
face  is  higher  than  the  others  ;  the  beaded  fillet  surrounds 
the  top  of  the  head  and  is  lost  below.  On  the  east  of  it 
is  a  similar  face,  surrounded  by  the  fillet,  and  bearded 
and  moustached  like  the  first.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
central  face,  or  from  the  beard,  proceed  foliations,  which 
may  represent  the  flying  beard,  the  breath,  or  even  wings. 
To  the  west  is  a  half-length  figure,  clothed,  the  cuff  of  the 
left  sleeve  being  distinct,  with  both  hands  held  before  the 
mouth,  the  eyes  and  chin  somewhat  broken,  at  the  side 
foliations,  and  below  a  rope  border.  The  carver  has  been 
expert  and  careful.  The  curling  locks  of  the  beards  and 
moustaches,  the  eyelashes,  the  pupils,  and  even  the  irides 
are  all  shewn. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  represent  “The  Past,” 
“  The  Present,”  and  “The  Future;”  another  suggestion 
is,  “The  Word  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Deity.” 
Another  pillar  cap  in  the  churchyard  wall  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  has  oak  leaves  instead  of  faces.*  The  same 
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beaded  fillet  occurs  profusely  on  the  font  at  Bridekirk,*  at 
Durham,  &c. 

The  chancel  arch  is  very  wavy  when  looked  at  from 
underneath,  and  Fig.  7  shews  how  oddly  out  of  the  centre 
the  whole  arrangement  is. 

8.  — This  small  fragment  has  parts  of  three  roses,  each 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  beading,  in  relief  in  circular- 
sunk  panels  set  in  line.  It  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  the  most  curious  architectural  stone  found, 
being  almost  Romanesque  in  style;  and  to  have  been  the 
inner  member  of  the  chancel  arch,  or  a  principal  doorway. 
The  magnificent  Norman  doorway  of  Durham  Castle, 
built  by  Ralph  Pudsey  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
another  arch  of  the  same  date  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
priory,  bear  strings  of  roses  of  much  the  same  character, 
but  without  the  sunk  panels. 

9.  — Is  the  base  of  a  cross  or  other  monument,  with 
heavy  dog-tooth  moulding,  found  in  the  wall  of  Gosforth 
Church,  and  later  than  the  other  stones. 

GROUP  IV. - GRAVE-COVERS. 

At  Gosforth  there  are  fragments  of  at  least  22  grave- 
covers,  and  at  Rgremont  a  still  larger  number,  difficult  to 
classify — first,  on  account  of  their  infinite  "variety ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  variations  overlap.  In  only  two  or 
three  instances  has  more  than  one  fragment  of  the  same 
slab  been  found.  Four  of  the  Gosforth  slabs  are  described 
in  the  Transactions,  the  illustrations  being  erroneously 
labelled  Calder  Abbey.  (Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12,  p.  370, 
vol.  vi.) 

12. — This  large  and  handsome  slab,  which  is  built 
into  the  church  porch  at  Gosforth,  is  6ft.  q^in.  long  and 
i8in.  broad  at  the  lower  end.  The  upper  end  has  been 
22|in.,  but  one  side  has  been  dressed  off  to  make  it  fit 
square  as  a  lintel  to  the  west  door  of  the  nave,  over  which 

*  Lysons’  Cumberland,  p.  cxcii. 
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it  was  found  in  1896.  It  is  chamfered  all  round  and 
bears,  carved  in  bold  relief,  a  roll  border,  a  plain  cross 
stem  springing  from  an  arch  formed  by  two  loops,  with 
plainly  floriated  head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rose  ; 
and  foliage  on  each  side  resembling  a  vine,  springing 
from  stems  at  the  extreme  foot,  and  continued  up  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  head.  Amongst  the  leaves  on  the  dexter, 
about  halfway  up,  and  close  to  the  arch  on  the  same  side, 
are  shears ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  upper  shears 
are  distinctly  blunt,  and  the  lower  as  distinctly  sharp- 
pointed.  Evidently  the  tomb  of  an  important  person  ; 
possibly  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  In  1311,  William  de 
Gosford,  rector  of  Ormeshead,  was  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle.*  The  family  “  de  Gosford  ”  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Alongside  of  the  above  is  an  entire,  perfectly  plain,  cham¬ 
fered  slab,  found  under  the  floor  near  the  door,  but  not  in 
its  original  position  ;  also  a  worn  slab,  with  cross  and 
sword,  with  whipping  round  its  handle,  like  one  at 
Bangor.  (Fig.  11.)  Thirteen  to  sixteen,  at  Egremont,  are 
other  varieties  of  the  arched  foot  of  the  cross — 13,  an 
incised  arch  on  calvary  steps ;  14,  an  incised  arch,  con¬ 
taining  a  recessed  panel,  which  makes  the  whole  look  like 
a  stirrup ;  15,  the  same  in  the  simplest  possible  form  ;  16, 
the  remains  of  a  decorated  arch  in  relief,  three-lobed, 
with  fleur-de-lis  and  tracery.  This  has  been  a  fine  late 
slab,  with  roll  border  and  heavy  chamfer. 

17. — -Two  fragments  in  the  north  aisle  at  Gosforth,  the 
intentional  mutilation  of  which  has  destroyed  nearly  all 
details  of  the  heavily-carved  cross  head,  which  has  a  six- 
petaled  rose,  with  five-petaled  centre,  in  each  quarter, 
and  another  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  ;  roll  border; 
on  the  sinister  part  of  the  sword  blade  (?)  incised,  on  the 
dexter  remains  of  an  incised  inscription  : — 


Nicolson  &  Burn,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  305. 


94  early  sculptured  stones  at  gosforth,  etc. 

HIC;  IA  ...OHES  FIDVS  R 

(hie  jacet  Johannes  fidus.) 

frlhn  ’"I  Ietthr  l0°kS  ^  R’  but  as  to  whom  “  faithful 
jonn  was  there  is  no  clue. 

John  Multon,  a  grandson  of  Robert  de  Gosford.  was  it 

3  l  P°sse°sed  of  three-fifths  of  his  lands  there  * 

tp  Jp  by  9’  1S  Part  of  a  small  and  unfinished  slab  I 

taken  out  of  a  stable  wall  at  Spout  House,  Gosforth  and 

now  in  the  churchyard  wall.  The  cross  head,  of  four 
c  mplete  circles,  is  ornamented  with  two  or  three  wavy1 
■noised  lines.  Handle  of  sword  on  the  sinister;  on  the 
xter  an  incised  line,  surrounding  an  inscription,  of 
which  part  of  one  letter  only  remains 

I9.-At  Egremont  is  the  defaced  lower  end  of  what  has 
been  a  beautiful  little  chamfered  slab,  bearing  a  worn-ou 
inter  acog  pattern  m  relief,  with  an  ornament  exceeding 

U  Y  111  a  recessed  circular  panel  at  the  foot— 

symbol  of  the  “  Eternal  Three.”  /  cannot  but  thmk 
e  carver  has  been  influenced  by  the  patterns  on  pre- 
orman  crosses.  20in.  by  ii,  tapering  to  gin.fi 
2°.  Small  fragment,  i3in.  by  i0i  found  among  the 
bets  at  Egremont,  and  presumably  part  of  a  grave- 
cover.  Flat  raised  border,  horseshoe  with  seven  nlil 
oles,  and  head  of  pincers— all  precisely  like  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  master  smith,  or  armourer,  living 
under  the  walls  of  Egremont  Castle,  might  well  be 
■mutant  enough  in  those  troublous  times  to  merit  such 

2i.— Egremont,  17m.  by  gj.  Upper  half  of  small 
grave-cover  crowded  with  emblems-viz.,  cross  head  of 
common  pattern,  with  pierced  circular  swelling  on  stem 

SWOrH.  With  prnce  ~ _  .  S  Ltjin  ’ 


r  miLuiat  Swelling  Or 

sword,  with  cross  hilt;  a  rose,  a  strung  bow,  and 


a  horn 


*  Denton. 

Barn?nSam!dYSs  °f  thS  eIeVenth  C6ntUry  are  found  at  Cambridge  Castle  and 
1  Pincers  and  sword  occur  on  a  slab  at  Aycliffe,  Durham. 
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— all  in  relief  and  poorly  carved.  Surely  the  grave  mark 
of  a  great  hunter,*  probably  a  forester  of  the  Lord  of 
Egremont  ;  certainly  not  that  of  an  ordinary  burgess,  for 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  charter  granted  them  by 
Richard  de  Lucy  (1203-14)  to  enter  the  forest  with  bow 
and  arrow,  or  to  take  a  dog  unless  it  had  one  foot 
mutilated,  so  as  to  incapacitate  it  from  chasing  the  game. 

“  Item,  licet  burgensibus  ire  in  foresta  mea  de  Innerdale,  ad 
mercatorium  suum  faciendum,  sine  arcu  et  sagittis.  Item, 
burgenses  non  amputabunt  pedes  canuin  suorum  infra  divisas  suas: 
et  si  forte  aliquis  canis  sequitur  aliquem  burgensem  extra  divisas 
suas  in  via,  excepta  foresta  mea  de  Innerdale,  non  calumpniabitur 
inde  a  quoquam.” 

As  this  was  a  charter  of  privileges,  the  restrictions  must 
have  been  greater  before  1203,  in  which  year,  or  the  next, 
Richard  de  Lucy,  who  died  about  1213,  was  made 
Forester  of  Cumberland,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
nucleus  of  fact  round  which  has  been  woven  the  legend 
of  the  “  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle.”  Sandford,  writing 
as  late  as  1675,  says  : — “  The  bow-bearer  is  a  brave 
gentleman  :  I  have  been  at  his  house  in  the  Lower  end  of 
Enerdale :  a  seat  for  any  gentleman  :  his  name  Mr. 
Kelleway.”  The  rose  may  have  been  a  badge,  or  in 
memory  of  some  great  feat  or  prize  won  by  the  archer. 

There  are  several  instances  at  Egremont  of  the  kind  of 
cross  shown  in  22,  nearly  always  accompanied  by  the 
sword. 

23. — Differs  from  the  others  in  design,  and  has  roll 
border.  24  is  incised.  25,  at  Gosforth,  has  vine  leaves 
drooping  from  the  stem  ;  the  shears  occur  only  once  at 
Egremont,  at  Gosforth  seven  times.  26  is  one  of  two 
cross  heads  deeply  sunk  in  circular  panels,  and  is  of  the 
“  church-door  hinge  ”  type,  with  three-lobed  leaflets 


*  Sword,  bows,  and  horn  appear  on  a  slab  at  Bowes,  Yorkshire,  and  are 
believed  to  commemorate  a  “  be  Bowes;  ”  sword  and  horn  at  Darley,  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland  ;  horn  alone  at  Hutton,  Cumberland  ; 
Papplewick,  Nottingham,  and  at  Bakewell. 
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springing  from  the  limbs.  The  hinge  is  in  full  relief  in  a 
circle  on  27,  and  below  it  is  an  object  resembling  the 
upper  end  of  a  bow.  Another  variety  of  hinge,  at 
Gosforth,  is  seen  in  28. 

29. — At  Egremont,  is  a  combination  of  styles.  On  a 
thick  chamfered  slab,  17m.  at  the  head  end,  is  a  sunk 
cross  in  saltire,  the  arms  being  formed  by  four  leaf-shaped 
projections  with  a  lozenge  centre.  The  stem  is  incised. 
Above  the  saltire  is  what  looks  like  a  wheel,  but  is  really 
a  cross  head ;  and  probably  the  true  crosshead,  the  saltire 
being  superimposed.  It  is  rudely  executed,  and  consists 
of  a  circle,  upon  which  is  a  cross  having  four  leaf-shaped 
limbs,  with  a  circle  in  each  quarter.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  incised  line,  a  row  of  nailhead,  and  a 
slight  roll.  Boutell*  thought  the  mediaeval  artist  derived 
the  idea  of  the  cross  saltire  from  the  Chi-Ro  symbol  ^ . 
Certainly  this  slab  seems  to  bear  him  out,  as  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  add  half  a  circle  and  a  horizontal 
line  to  get  the  whole  scheme  of  design.  The  sunk  saltire 
appears  on  a  slab  at  Gosforth, t  and  the  nailhead  occurs 
profusely  on  another  moulded  slab  there  t ;  also  on  the 
stem  of  the  cross  on  a  much  worn  slab  at  Egremont, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  stuck,  wrong  end  upper¬ 
most,  in  the  socket  of  the  rude  pillar  in  the  churchyard. 

Among  the  incised  cross  heads  at  Egremont  is  one  (30) 
which  has  been  used  three  times,  being  carved  on  both 
sides,  and  afterwards  cut  round  and  probably  set  up  on 
end.  31,  at  Gosforth,  is  carved  alike  on  both  sides. 
Another  stone  at  Egremont  is  a  bad  copy  of  one  at 
Calder  Abbey  (32),  and  a  third  instance  of  the  same  sword 
handle  is  at  St.  John’s,  BeckermetT  There  are  no  slabs 
at  the  ancient  church  at  St.  Bridget’s,  Beckermet,  but 
some  years  ago  I  was  told  by  an  old  gentleman  that  there 
was  under  the  plaster  in  the  east  gable  what  he  called  the 


*  Christian  Monuments ,  p.  30. 
f  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  p.  370. 

I  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  147,  Fig  16. 
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head  of  a  cross.  At  Calder  Abbey  there  is  one  more  (33), 
which  has  a  cross  head  of  eight  circles,  with  bossed  stem 
and  shears  in  relief,  the  head  being  trebly  connected  with 
the  main  stem  by  two  curved  lateral  bands  and  a  straight 
central  one. 

The  same  idea  appears  at  Ponsonby  Church,  where  on 
the  east  face  of  the  chancel  arch  are  two  very  small,  but 
perfect  slabs.  34,  24m.  long,  bears  on  the  dexter  a  broad 
sword,  with  curved  guard  and  a  groove  down  the  blade, 
and  a  pretty  cross  head  of  six  circles  with  points  between, 
from  two  of  which  last  curved  bands  droop  to  join  lower 
down  to  form  the  stem.  35,  27m.  long,  has  chamfer  and 
roll  border,  Maltese  cross  head,  with  rose  in  centre,  fleur- 
de-lis  in  the  upper  quarters,  and  roses  in  the  lower. 
These  are  good  instances  of  the  size  of  the  slab  having 
no  reference  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  tiny  church 
of  Ponsonby  having  very  limited  floor  accommodation. 
To  the  dexter  of  the  cross  stem  are  blunt-pointed  shears  ; 
the  foot  of  the  stem  splits  and  turns  up  on  each  side  in 
fleur-de-lis.  In  the  outside  of  the  south  wall,  which  is 
full  of  fragments  of  all  the  ages,  is  a  third  slab  (36),  on 
which  is  incised  a  Latin  cross,  with  vine  leaves  drooping 
from  the  stem  ;  and  above  the  cross,  incorporated  to  the 
upper  limb,  what  appear  to  be  the  chalice  and  paten, 
being  the  grave-mark  of  some  early  priest  of  Ponsonby. 
Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  than  the  Gosforth  frag¬ 
ment  (37),  unless  it  be  the  solitary  instance  at  Hale  (38), 
which  is  the  smallest  slab  I  have  as  yet  seen. 

GROUP  V. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  top  of  the  churchyard  wall  at  Gosforth  is  the 
old  font,  shaped  like  the  pillar  in  a  child’s  box  of  wooden 
bricks.  It  formerly  had  a  gilt,  dome-shaped  cover  of 
wood.  Also,  a  rude  cross  head  without  sculpture,  found 
many  years  since  between  the  church  and  Gosforth  Hall. 

*  Chalice,  &c.,  incorporated  to  the  cross  stem  occur  at  Corbridge,  Nor¬ 
thumberland  ;  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Newcastle  ;  and  Well,  Yorkshire. 
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Near  these  are  five  stones,  found  embedded  in  the 
church  walls,  the  use  of  which  is  not  clear.  (39,  Plate  ill.) 
When  placed  end  to  end,  they  form  a  set  of  seven  oval 
basins  or  hollows,  nin.  long,  7§  broad,  and  from  3  to  5 
inches  deep.  Out  of  the  side  of  each  hollow  a  curved 
piece  is  cut,  forming  a  channel. 

On  the  top  of  a  shed  at  Hallsenna,  Gosforth,  which 
stands  very  near  the  edge  of  the  parish,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  manors  of  Bolton  and  Drigg,  is  a  carved 
stone.  On  one  side  are  five  fusils  in  fess,  the  arms  of 
Lord  Muncaster,  whose  ancestors  have  long  been  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Drigg  ;  on  a  second,  a  kind  of  whirligig  ; 
on  a  third,  a  double-headed  bolt  in  an  inverted  crescent  ; 
on  a  fourth,  defaced  carving.  It  may  have  been  a 
boundary  mark.  Within  a  very  short  distance  is  a  spot 
where  three  manors  meet,  and  a  little  further  away  a 
place  called  Threapland  Gate — the  road  to  the  disputed 
land.  The  Senhouses  of  Seascale  and  Bolton  had  a  rose 
for  their  badge.  Formerly,  a  stone  with  the  Senhouse 
popinjay  carved  upon  it  was  in  a  house  wall  at  Hallsenna. 

All  the  above  are  of  red  sandstone.  The  illustrations 
are  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale  except  12,  7,  9,  10,  and 
39.  The  photographs  are  by  T.  H.  Baker,  of  Egremont. 
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Art.  VII. — Bells  at  Gosforth,  Irion,  and  Waberthwaite. 
By  Charles  A.  Parker,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  20 tli,  igoi. 

I. — GOSFORTH. 

'MHE  inventory  of  church  goods,  taken  in  1552,  shows 
indirectly  that  Gosforth  had  at  that  date  “  ii  prch 
belles.”  The  churchwardens’  accounts  show  that  these 
were  lost  in  1834. 

“  1834,  Oct  4,  By  Expenses  attending  the  taking  down  of  old  Bells 
and  erecting  the  New  ones,  5s.  7d. 

1835,  Feb.  4.  By  Mr.  Wilmot’s  Bill  for  New  Bells,  £g  5s.  4d.” 

These  new  bells,  which  still  hang  in  the  restored 
church,  are  perfectly  plain,  and  measure  across  the  mouth 
i6in.  and  igin.  respectively. 

The  only  other  entry  which  refers  to  bells  is  : — 

“  1737.  Mr.  Denton  fee  and  bell  chain  and  the  writter  2d,  13s.” 

Jefferson,  writing  in  1842,  says  of  Gosforth  Church  : — 
“  The  western  end  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  (carrying 
two  modern  bells),  which  formed  part  of  the  old  building, 

and  bears  the  date  1654 . The  bell  turret 

stood  formerly  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  was  at 
that  time  (1789)  removed  to  its  present  position.”  A 
photograph  taken  during  the  rebuilding  in  1896  shows 
that  Jefferson  was  correct.  The  steeply-pitched  gable 
of  1654,  with  part  of  the  turret,  can  be  plainly  seen 
embedded  in  the  higher  gable  of  1789.  A  sketch  taken  in 
1830  shows  a  west  turret  of  three  arches,  the  top  one 
being  very  small. 
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In  the  churchwardens’  account  book  is  the  following 
entry  : — 


“  We  the  undersigned  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Gosforth, 
have  accepted  in  behalf  of  the  said  parish  a  Bell  presented  by  Lady 
Senhouse  of  Seascale  which  had  been  taken  in  a  Fortress  in  China 
by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  le  Fleming  Senhouse. 

Signed  by  us  in  the  Vestry  Room  this  24th  day  of  April,  1884. 

/■Win.  Robinson 


Churchwardens 


Andrew  Herbert 
John  Walker 
.William  Leech.” 


Sir  Humphrey  le  Fleming  Senhouse,  Iv.C.H.,  C.B., 
was  senior  naval  officer  in  command  of  Her  Majesty’s 
squadron  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1841,  and  captured  the 
Bogue  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  In  the 
fort  called  Anunghoy,  on  the  right  bank  going  up  stream, 
the  bell  was  taken ;  and,  after  Sir  Humphrey’s  lamented 
death,  was  brought  home  by  Captain  Pitman  in  H.M.S. 
“  Druid,”  and  presented  by  Lady  Senhouse  to  the  church. 

The  bell  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  the  lower  arches, 
so  the  turret  was  partly  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with 
buttresses  on  each  side.  The  expense  was  borne  by  the 
Senhouse  family.  The  dated  stone  was  carefully  pre¬ 
served  and  replaced  by  the  rector,  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Ford  Pinder. 

Like  all  Chinese  bells,  it  had  no  clapper  ;  so  a  massive 
one  was  inserted  by  the  village  smith,  and  the  bell  hung. 
It  rang — once  only — according  to  tradition,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  badly  cracked  now,  which  is  not  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  clapper.  In  1896  it  was  carefully 
taken  down,  and  is  now  safe  on  a  window  ledge  inside 
the  church.  The  date  stone  is  built  into  the  vestry  gable. 

The  bell,  which  is  apparently  of  cast  iron,  is  highly 
ornamented,  somewhat  thin,  and  rather  globular  in  shape, 
measuring  2iin.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  and  25m.  in 
height.  The  six  canons,  which  have  been  eight,  are 
formed  by  the  four  legs  and  two  heads  of  a  horrible 
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monster.  Two  more  legs  have  been  broken  away  to 
insert  the  clapper.  Nearly  half  of  the  ornament  consists 
of  a  mass  of  scroll  work,  from  which  can  be  disentangled 
a  delightful  dragon,  all  horns,  scales,  and  claws,  apparently 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  very  angry  with  a  benevo¬ 
lently  gazing  fish,  which  seems,  as  it  splashes  in  the  water 
below,  to  wonder  what  all  the  noise  is  about.  The 
dragon’s  body  ends  in  clouds,  as  there  is  no  room  for  any 
more  of  it ;  but  the  tail  reissues  at  the  top  opposite  corner 
of  the  picture,  to  conveniently  fill  up  a  gap.  Above  the 
fish  is  an  ornamental  arch,  which  is  the  usual  way  of 
representing  building  in  Chinese  drawings.  There  are 
three  inscriptions  ;  the  longest,  of  19  characters,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fantastic  scroll-work  ;  the  other  two,  of  four 
characters  each,  have  a  framework  of  water-lilies  of 
considerable  artistic  merit.  The  curved  lip  of  the  bell  is 
profusely  decorated  with  a  floral  pattern. 

The  two  smaller  groups  of  characters  are  a  pair,  and 
form  an  example  of  a  Chinese  “  antithesis,”  a  favourite 
kind  of  inscription.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lowry,  a  translation  has  been  obtained  from  the  well- 


known 

Chinese  scholar,  Dr. 

Henry. 

The  first 

eight 

letters 

are  : — 

1. 

FENG  =Wind 

5- 

KUO 

=  Country 

2. 

T  I  A  O  =Tone 

6. 

P  I  A  O  — Outside 

3- 

L  I  A  N  G  =  Both 

7- 

M  I  N 

=  People 

5- 

SHUN  =Favourable 

8. 

A  N 

=  Peace. 

which 

may  be  freely  translated 

as  a 

kind  of 

motto 

wishing  good  luck  : — 

“  The  breezes  and  the  tone  (of  the  bell) 

Are  both  in  accord 
In  the  land  to  its  borders, 

The  people  dwell  in  peace.” 

The  longer  inscription,  which  is  placed  between  the 
two  shorter  ones,  gives  the  date  of  the  hanging  of  the 
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bell.  The  letters  are  in  five  perpendicular  rows,  and 
must  be  read  from  above  downwards,  beginning  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  reader.  They  are  :  — 


9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 

14- 
!5- 
16. 
17- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 
24. 
25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 


|  S  H  I  H  =  Tiine. 

I  K  U  A  N  G  |  Name  °*  an  Emperor’s  reign. 

S  H  I  H  =  Ten. 

CHIU  =  Nine. 

N  I  E  N  =  Year. 

V 

S  S  U  )  These  are  two  characters  which  indicate  a  year  of 
H  A  I  i  the  sexagenary  cycle. 

S  U  1  =Year. 

CHUN  G  =  The  second  of  two. 

C  H  c  I  u  =  Autumn. 

CHI  =  Lucky. 

T  I  H  =Day. 

C  H  I  H  =  Establish,  set  in  place. 

L  I  =  Erect. 

WAN  =Ten  thousand  \  The  literati  and  gentry  are  so 
WEN  =  Pencil  strokes  )  indicated. 

L  U  =  Furnace. 

TSAO  =Make. 


which  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

“  Date. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tao-Kuang,  in  the  ssuhai 
cycle  year  ( i.e .,  about  1839),  H  the  second  month  of  autumn  (i.e.,  the 
eighth  Chinese  month,  about  September),  on  a  lucky  day,  this  bell 
was  put  in  place  and  erected.  By  the  (subscriptions  of)  the  learned 
and  gentry  it  was  made  in  a  furnace.” 

Dr.  Henry  remarks: — “9  and  10  are  one  character, 
another  way  of  writing  shih,  time,  here  meaning  ‘date;’ 
sui  and  nien  both  mean  ‘  year,’  but  sui  is  used  when 
the  cycle  characters  are  employed.” 

Though  not  very  old  apparently,  the  fact  that  this  is 
probably  the  only  bell  of  the  kind  that  ever  hung  in  a 
church  in  England  will  make  it  of  interest  to  the  Society. 

A  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Distington, 
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enquiring  about  another  Chinese  bell  in  his  museum, 
elicited  the  following  reply  “  The  iron  Chinese  bell, 
which  I  have,  came  into  my  possession  in  1867.  It  was 
brought  home  by  Captain  Pitman,  and  was  captured  by 
Sir  H.  Senhouse  in  H.M.S.  “  Blenheim  ”  during  one  of 
the  squabbles  we  have  so  frequently  had  with  the  Chinese. 
It  was  presented,  along  with  many  other  things,  to  the 
Whitehaven  Mechanics’  Institution  by  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Pitman  and  Miss  Senhouse  in  1865,  and  they  kindly 
transferred  them  to  me.  The  bell  is  cast-iron,  28m.  in 
diameter  at  the  rim  and  33m.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
git,  through  which  the  metal  has  been  poured  in,  and 
which  has  not  been  removed.  One  side  is  in  a  great 
measure  covered  with  irregular  lines  and  arabesques  in 
low  relief,  and  the  other  with  groups  of  characters  and  an 
upright  ornament  filled  with  larger  characters.  It  was 
taken  at  the  capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts  in  1841,  and  was 
the  bell  of  Admiral  Quang’s  ship.” 

The  two  bells  have,  therefore,  a  common  origin.  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
second. 

The  death  bell  is  rung  at  Gosforth. 

II. — IRTON. 

Irton  Church  had  in  1552  “  ii  prch  belles.”  There  are 
now  eight,  which  were  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Brockle- 
bank,  Bart.,  in  1887.  Prior  to  1887  there  were  two,  one 
of  which  being  cracked  was  broken  up;  but  the  larger 
bell  was  fortunately  saved,  and  is  now  hanging  in  the 
clock  tower  at  Irton  Hall. 

It  weighs  qcwts.  3qrs.  5lbs.,  measures  2ft.  gin.  across 
the  mouth,  and  hangs  from  a  central  loop  and  six  canons. 
Round  the  upper  part  runs  an  ornamental  band  of  grapes 
and  vine  leaves  in  relief,  and  above  that  is  an  inscription 
(also  in  relief),  in  Roman  capitals,  which  reads : — 

IMPOSTOR  :■  FVGATVS  :•  ANO  :  GEORGII  :• 
REGIS  :■  SECO  :  ANNO  :  DOM  :•  1715. 
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The  inscription  is  all  in  one  line,  which  does  not  reach 
round  the  bell.  The  hiatus  is  filled  with  a  strip  of  the 
same  ornamental  band  as  above. 

The  Highlanders  surrendered  at  Preston  on  November 
14th,  1715,  and  on  the  same  day  at  Sheriffmuir  the  troops 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar  were  driven  back.  The  Pretender 
himself  did  not  land  in  Scotland  until  December  22nd, 
and  embarked  for  France  on  February  4th,  1716.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bell  commemorates  the 
defeat  which  ruined  his  cause.  Chancellor  Ferguson  says 
in  his  History  of  Cumberland : — “In  1715,  the  Jacobite 
rising  found  no  supporters  in  Cumberland.” 

George  Irton,  Esq.,  was  “  Ford  of  Irton  ”  in  1715  ;  and 
Sir  William  Pennington,  of  Muncaster,  first  baronet,  was 
patron  of  the  living.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  two 
was,  at  any  rate,  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the 
bell.  The  term  “  Ford  of  Irton  ”  is  still  commonly  used 
by  the  people  of  the  district,  the  last  of  the  Irton  family 
being  always  referred  to  as  “  the  old  lord.” 

A  bell  in  Cumberland,  cast  in  1715,  would  probably 
come  from  a  York  foundry,  and  be  the  work  of  either 
Samuel  Smith  or  Edward  Sellar.  The  modern  bells  at 
Irton  are  from  the  foundry  of  Warner  &  Sons,  Fondon. 


in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

Treble 

29^ 

6 

I 

5 

2 

3  of 

6 

2 

25 

Q 

32 

7 

O 

I 

4 

34 

7 

I 

23 

5 

36 

8 

0 

25 

6 

38 

10 

I 

I 

7 

41 

12 

0 

6 

Tenor 

46 

16 

I 

25 

(The 

note  of  the  tenor 

74 

is  E  natural.) 

I 

27 

The  inscriptions  are  : — 

Treble.  Suscito  voce  pios.  T11  Jesu  dirige  mentes. 

2.  Nomen  sanctum  Jesu  serva  nos  mortis  ab  esu. 
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3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum.  Laudate  ilium  cymbalis 

sonoris. 

4.  Morabor  in  domo  domini  in  longitudinem  dierum. 

5.  Sancta  Trinitas  unus  Dens  miserere  nobis. 

6.  Omnia  fiant  ad  gloriam  Dei. 

7.  Vivos  voco.  Mortuos  plango.  Fulgura  frango. 

Tenor.  In  honorem  Dei  et  in  piam  memoriam  Ann  Brocklebank. 

III.— WABERTHWAITE. 

Waberthwaite  Church  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  “  ii  prch  belles”  of  1552  still 
hang  in  the  turret,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1796.  The 
south  bell,  which  is  the  tenor,  measures  across  the  mouth 
and  hangs  by  a  central  loop  and  six  canons. 
Round  the  shoulder  is  an  inscription  of  20  letters — 
Lombardic  capitals. 

?.  <5  2  I  AGO  B4  Dn  2  ^Oiv  A  iT  EsfT  <3  TO 

The  stock  of  letter-moulds  seems  to  have  been  incom¬ 
plete  and  the  workman  careless,  for  the  letters  T  and  U 
are  upside  down,  the  letter  S  reversed,  and  one  S  is  on  its 
side,  and  the  same  character  does  duty  for  N,  U,  or  even 
W.  At  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  a  lozenge  stop  ;  over 
the  T  in  S  T  S,  the  N  in  D  N  S,  and  the  O  in  T  O  S, 
is  in  each  case  a  lozenge ;  and  after  I  A  C  O  B  a  lozenge 
set  obliquely  a  little  above  the  letter  line — all  being 
marks  of  abbreviation. 

Taking  the  U  to  stand  for  W,  as  on  the  old  town  clock 
bell  at  Carlisle  (1421),  on  which  “  UESTMORLAND”  is 
inscribed,  we  get  the  whole  extended  sentence  : — 

SANCTUS  JACOBUS.  DOMINUS  THOMAS  WALKER. 
i.e.,  St.  James.  Thomas  Walker,  B.A. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  a  bell  bearing  the  name  of 
a  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  not  dedicated.  Thomas 
Walker,  B.A.,  was  probably  rector  of  Waberthwaite  at 
the  time,  and  possibly  the  donor  of  the  bell  or  bells.  A 
William  Walker  was  rector  of  Waberthwaite  in  1535. 
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The  north  bell  (the  treble)  has  a  diameter  of  i6in.,  and 
hangs  from  a  central  loop  and  six  canons.  It  is  of  the 
same  shape  and  to  all  appearance  from  the  same  foundry 
as  the  south  bell.  Round  the  shoulder  is  an  inscription 
of  17  letters — Lombardic  capitals  : — 

ThenRianz  $  ?.  e  x  *5  n  2  v  n  €  s  <1 

After  HENRICUSisa  lozenge  stop,  which  is  repeated 
after  REX;  after  SEXTUS  a  triangular  stop.  Again 
the  letter  U  is  upside  down,  the  letter  S  reversed,  and  the 
same  character  does  duty  for  N  and  U. 

The  lettering,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  U,  and 
perhaps  also  of  R,  exactly  resembles  that  on  the  Dis- 
tington  treble,  which  again  is  very  similar  to  “the  tenor 
bell  formerly  at  Loweswater,  which  last  is  considered, 
from  its  lack  of  space  stop  or  mark  of  any  kind,  to  be  an 
early  fourteenth  century  bell.  The  letter  S  is  reversed  in 
both  instances.  The  late  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  thought  that 
the  stop-marks  at  Distington,  which  differ  from  those  at 
Waberthwaite,  indicate  later  work  than  Loweswater,” 
being  by  a  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  Loweswater 
tenor.* 

The  letters  on  the  south  bell  at  Eskdale  are  also  very 
similar. 

It  may  be  that  the  name  of  the  King  simply  indicates 
that  the  bells  were  hung  during  his  reign  ;  but  they 
furnish  at  least  the  approximate  date  (1422-1471),  and 
seem  to  show  that  Lombardic  lettering  in  bell  inscriptions 
lingered  on  in  Cumberland  somewhat  later  than  in  the 
southern  counties.  They  also  afford  additional  proof 
that  bells  in  Cumberland  churches  were  not  confiscated 
by  Edward  VI. ’s  Commissioners.  It  is,  however,  quite 
as  probable  that  they  are  connected  with  the  well-known 
tradition  of  the  “  Luck  of  Muncaster.”  Henry  VI.,  when 


*  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  324. 
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a  fugitive  either  after  the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461  or  the 
battle  of  Hexham  in  1464,  is  said  to  have  been  sheltered 
at  Muncaster  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  host  a  curious  glass  vessel.  1461  is  on  the  loyal 
portrait  at  Muncaster. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  church  at  Muncaster 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Conishead;  and  the  presentation 
to  the  rectory  of  Waberth waite  to  Roger  Kirkby  of 
Kirkby,  who  died,  according  to  West’s  pedigree,  in  1613. 
Since  1608,  both  presentations  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Penningtons,  and  were  held  up  to  1844  by  the  same 
incumbent,  who  held  service  at  Waberthwaite  “  of  a 
suitable  length  ”  to  allow  him  to  cross  the  Esk  by 
stepping-stones  “  free  of  tide  ”  to  do  duty  at  Muncaster. 
The  Kirkbys  were  staunch  Royalists  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Penningtons  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  bells  ;  but  they  are  of  the  right 
date,  and  hang  within  half-a-mile  of  Muncaster  Castle,  so 
that,  even  if  Thomas  Walker  was  the  donor,  he  may  well 
have  had  the  royal  visit  in  his  mind. 


Note. — This  paper  was  written  several  years  ago.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  much  prompt  and  generous  help  from  the  late  Rev. 
H.  Whitehead. 

Additional  Note. — Sept.  igoi.  A  deed  dated  1393,  quoted  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  shews  STS  JACOB  to  be  the  name  of 
the  patron  Saint.  It  is  a  grant  from  Thomas  de  Berdesey  to  Sir 
Richard  de  Kyrkeby,  Knight,  of  the  Manor  of  Wayburthwayt  and 
the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  of  Wayburthwait,  with  the 
reversion  of  the  lands  which  Isabella,  relict  of  James  de  Waybur¬ 
thwait  holds  in  dower.  Witnesses — Sir  John  Hudleston,  Knight, 
William  de  Hudleston,  Richard  de  Hudleston,  and  others.  The 
county  histories  all  seem  to  have  confounded  the  dedication  of 
Waberthwaite  with  that  of  the  adjacent  church  of  Corney. 


(  io8  ) 


Art.  VIII. — A  pre-Norman  Shaft,  recently  found  at  Great 
Clifton  Church.  By  Robert  M.  Lidbetter, 
Workington. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  20 tli,  1901. 

tpHIS  stone  was  found  at  Great  Clifton  Church,  which 
®  .  stands  in  a  commanding  position  above  the  Marron, 
a  tributary  of  the  Cumberland  Derwent,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Workington.  For  many  years 
this  Chapelry  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and 
last  year  the  work  of  restoration  was  completed.  In 
August,  1900,  during  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  which 
were  composed  of  loose  stones  held  together  by  material 
no  stronger  than  clay,  a  doorway  was  found  concealed 
under  the  lime  with  which  the  walls  were  dashed;  and 
serving  as  the  lintel,  this  shaft,  lying  on  the  carved  face, 
was  found  about  6  feet  from  the  present  ground  level. 
The  other  sides  and  edges  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  mason’s  chisel,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  work  remains.  No  other  stone  of  the  same 
character  was  found,  though  strict  injunctions  were  given 
by  the  architect  (Mr.  James  Howes)  should  any  more  be 
found,  to  place  them  on  one  side. 

Measurement  and  reference  to  the  photographs,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Fletcher,  of  Stone- 
leigh,  Workington,  give  the  following  dimensions : — 
length,  57ms.  ;  width  at  base,  14ms.  ;  width  at  top, 
i2ins.  ;  thickness  at  base,  6fins.  ;  at  top,  bins.  That 
which  remains  on  the  other  side  (Fig.  1)  shows  only 
29ms.  of  the  same  class  of  elaborate  work  as  on  the  best 
face.  One  edge  is  completely  cut  away,  as  is  also  about 
one  half  of  the  other,  leaving  only  about  24ms.  of  work 
(Fig.  2).  The  arris  descends  on  one  side  much  further 
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than  24ms.,  but  how  far  exactly  it  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Though  the  edges  and  one  side  are  much  defaced, 
sufficient  remains  to  exhibit  very  finely  plaited  work  and 
to  afford  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
monument  in  the  days  of  its  entirety. 

The  block  of  stone  out  of  which  the  shaft  was  cut,  was 
quarried  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  so  often  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  This 
particular  specimen  consists  of  two  distinct  varieties  of 
stone — the  white  and  red,  naturally  blended.  The  white 
kind,  of  which  the  block  mainly  consists,  is  overlaid  in 
parts  by  the  red  of  varying  thickness,  which  imparts  to 
this  stone  a  character  peculiarly  its  own.  Why  the 
artist  should  have  selected  such  a  block  does  not  appear, 
but  probably  he  considered  variation  in  colour  imparted 
some  quality  of  beauty  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
The  point  is,  however,  an  interesting  one.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  stone  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  where  there  is  a  small 
outcrop  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  If  this  be  so,  its 
genesis  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  relics  preserved 
in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Workington,  and  that  of  the 
Brigham  fragments. 

The  workmanship  displayed  on  this  shaft  bears  close 
resemblance  to  that  on  the  Workington  and  Brigham 
fragments,  one  point  being  the  absence  of  drill-holes  so 
conspicuous  on  one  of  the  Beckermet  (St.  John’s)  stones. 
The  tool  used  would  seem  to  have  been  a  large  chisel, 
followed  by  a  smaller  one  for  finishing  off  and  for  carving 
the  finer  work  ;  a  conclusion  concurred  in  by  an  expert. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  back  of  the  stone,  on  which  is  a 
portion  showing  interlaced  work  similar  to  that  on  the 
front  (Fig.  3)  and  on  the  edge  more  strikingly.  On  one 
side  of  this  face,  at  the  top,  a  strap  is  cut  into  four  bands 
doubled  over  and  plaited  together  with  a  loose  band 
inserted,  each  band  consisting  of  two  strands.  Lower 
down  are  larger  plaits  still,  some  consisting  of  two  and 
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some  of  three  strands.  This  plait  is  more  open,  showing 
the  sunk  ground,  and  the  curves  are  larger  and  elliptical 
in  shape.  The  other  portions  of  this  side  are  much 
defaced  and  weather-worn,  the  lower  half  having  been  cut 
down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  masons  when  fixing 
the  block  in  the  wall. 

Figure  2  fully  displays  the  work  of  the  edge  :  only 
24ms.  remain,  the  rest  having  been  completely  cut 
away.  Here  the  strap  pattern  of  interlacing  is  well 
developed  and  shows  very  careful  and  skilful  workman¬ 
ship.  The  plaits  consist  of  four  bands  interlaced  through¬ 
out,  and  each  plait  has  two  strands.  The  arris  is  notched 
at  irregular  intervals  i-g-ins.  and  21ns.  apart,  giving  a 
suggestion  of  cable-moulding.  The  plaiting  on  the  edge 
is  so  close  as  to  reveal  little  or  none  of  the  ground  ;  but 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  fracture  in  the  stone  is  an 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  plait.  If  this,  as  is 
not  unlikely,  marked  the  half-way  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  carved  edge  of  the  monument,  it  would 
give  a  total  height  of  60  inches  to  the  shaft  in  its  original 
form  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  height  of  the  head. 

The  best  face  contains  very  fine  sculpturing  (Fig.  3). 
Beginning  at  the  top  are  noticed  two  dragonesque  figures, 
each  interlaced  with  another  :  a  naked  figure  is  riding  on 
the  neck  of  the  larger.  A  second  similar  combination 
is  seen  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  Both 
serpent  forms  are  provided  with  short  feet  near  the  head. 
The  middle  and  lower  portions  of  both  serpents  are 
intricately  involved,  the  convolutions  running  down  the 
shaft  with  remarkable  parallelism,  the  head  of  one 
appearing  at  the  tail  of  the  other,  and  near  the  naked 
figures  both  monsters  are  considerably  increased  in  bulk. 
The  open  work  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  in  the 
upper  portion  and  about  half-way  down  on  the  left  hand 
assumes  the  regular  pattern  of  the  edge.  Just  below  this 
portion  and  above  the  lower  riding  figure  is  a  human 
head  rising  out  of  a  simple  worm-twist,  which  commences 
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its  folds  from  a  confined  space  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
lower  monster  and  the  arris.  Throughout  the  folds  a 
line  is  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  plait,  which  in  the 
thicker  portion  of  the  lower  monster  is  double.  Below 
the  head  and  neck  of  this  serpent  is  another  strange 
form,  partly  encircling  a  wolf-headed  creature  possessing 
a  cunning  and  vindictive  eye,  suggestive  of  a  cruel  nature. 
Underneath  all  this  is  an  aureoled  figure  of  a  human  being 
robed  and  bound  up  with  twisted  snakes,  which  the 
hands  appear  to  be  grasping.  A  snake  head  may  be  seen 
to  the  right  above  the  aureole.  The  carving  here  runs 
into  that  part  of  the  stone  consisting  of  the  red  stone. 
Below  this  there  is  no  further  sculpture  work  :  the  panel 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  finished  off. 

There  are  instances  of  figures  riding  on  snakes  to  be 
seen  on  the  “Saint’s  Tomb”  at  Gosforth,  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  similar  figures 
on  this  stone  and  those  on  the  capital  at  the  west  end  of 
Torpenhow  Church.  The  figure  at  the  base  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  on  the  cross-head  over  the  porch  door  of 
Brigham  vicarage,  and  also  to  a  similar  device  on  the 
pre-Norman  cross-shaft  at  Burton  in  Kendal.  The  large 
sweep  of  the  lines  at  the  bottom  in  general  effect  remind 
us  of  the  great  circular  group  in  a  like  position  on  the 
Aspatria  standing  cross.  Among  the  known  crosses  of 
this  district,  there  does  not  appear  on  any  of  them  work 
exactly  like  that  along  the  edge  ;  the  nearest  to  anything 
of  the  kind  being  on  a  fragment  at  Beckermet  (St.  John’s) 
where  the  arris  is  also  more  regularly  notched. 

There  is  nothing  Anglian  or  Cumbrian  about  the  work 
on  this  shaft,  all  the  resemblances  pointing  to  its  having 
been  carved  during  the  Scandinavian  period  of  the 
history  of  Cumberland,  and,  from  the  apparent  degraded 
type  of  the  figure  at  the  base,  rather  late  in  it. 

As  regards  symbolism  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better  ; 
but  there  seems  to  run  throughout,  the  thought  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Paganism  of  the  Norseman 
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and  the  idea  of  overcoming  the  powers  of  evil  seems  to 
be  taught  in  the  position  of  the  figures  on  the  snakes’ 
heads.*  The  figure  at  the  base  may  suggest  the  struggle 
between  the  “  Seed  of  the  Woman  ”  and  the  Old  Serpent 
of  Bible  Story. 

In  complete  form  it  was  presumably  similar  to  the 
Dearham  Cross,  and  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  of  some  noted  local  person. 

At  present  it  stands  in  the  vestry,  but  shortly  will  be 
placed  in  a  permanent  position  within  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Church. 


*  See  Prof.  G.  Stephens,  “  Prof.  S.  Bugge's  Studies  on  Northern  Mythology 
critically  Examined  "  (1883),  page  40  of  the  Rider,  for  an  illustration  of  a  twelfth 
century  sculpture  from  the  church  of  Lime,  Denmark,  representing  a  naked 
figure  riding  on  the  back  of  a  monster  and  tearing  its  mouth  :  which  connects 
these  figures  riding  on  monsters  at  Torpenhow,  Great  Clifton,  and  on  Gosforth 
hogback,  with  Vidar  rending  the  dragon-wolf’s  jaws  on  the  Gosforth  Cross,  and 
with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  conquest  of  the  serpent.  Additional  examples 
are  given  by  Dr.  H.  Colley  March  in  "Rending  the  Wolfs  Jaw,"  1894. — Ed. 


(  H3  ) 


Art.  IX. — A  Gold  Ring  found  at  Maryport.  By  James 

Little,  M.D. 

Read  at  Durham,  June  20 th,  1901. 

TOURING  the  laying  of  the  new  bicycle  track  on  the 
*■'  cricket  field  at  Maryport,  several  articles  were  found, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  was  a  gold  memorial  ring. 
It  was  dug  up  from  a  depth  of  2ft.  gin.  whilst  making  a 
hole  to  hold  a  post.  The  surface  is  a  sandy  soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  I2ins.,  whilst  below  that  is  a  light 
coloured  clay  in  which  the  ring  was  embedded.  It  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  has  the  following 
inscription  on  its  inner  surface  : — “  Mem0  Ann’  C,ape, 
obl  22  Aug’  1709.” 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  first  letter  in  the 
surname  was  a  G,  but  on  closer  examination  of  the 
lettering  it  seems  likely  that  it  is  meant  for  a  C  and  that 
the  tail  of  the  letter  is  merely  a  flourish.  There  is 
another  similar  flourish  at  the  upper  part  of  the  letter ; 
also  quite  unnecessary  ones  over  the  second  n  in  Ann  and 
over  the  g  in  Aug.  I  can  find  no  record  locally  of  any 
such  name  as  Gape,  whilst  Cape  is  comparatively 
common.  The  vicar  of  Dearham,  Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden, 
and  the  vicar  of  Cross  Canonby,  Rev.  W.  J.  Marsh, 
have  kindly  searched  their  registers  for  me,  but  have  not 
found  any  trace  of  the  name,  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Ann  Cape  may  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  locality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  ring  getting  into  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  at  least  eighty 
yards  from  the  public  road.  The  finder,  Mr.  T.  Brown, 
jun.,  of  Maryport,  asserts  positively  that  it  did  not  fall  in 
from  the  surface,  but  that  it  was  sticking  firmly  in  the 
clay  with  the  upper  portion  exposed.  The  field  shows 
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signs  of  having  been  ploughed  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
ring  may  have  been  conveyed  in  ashes  or  manure  and 
then  ploughed  in.  Even  in  that  case  it  could  scarcely 
reach  the  depth  at  which  it  was  found. 

At  the  date  on  the  ring,  and  for  forty  years  after,  there 
was  no  such  place  as  Maryport.  It  was  founded  by 
Humphrey  Senhouse,  fourth  great  grandfather  of  the 
present  H.  P.  Senhouse,  Esq.,  of  Netherhall,  and  was 
named  after  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Fleming, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  first  ground  rent  bears  the  date 
31  Jan.  1749,  and  all  the  first  grants  up  to  and  inclusive 
of  No.  23,  dated  22  Sept.  1752,  make  mention  of  the 
highway  from  Ellenfoot,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Allonby 
by  the  shore.  Much  of  this  road  has  been  removed  by 
the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

A  considerable  number  of  copper  coins  were  also  found, 
but  they  were  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 
Amongst  them  were  an  Irish  harp  half-penny  and 
farthing.  The  lettering  on  the  half-penny  is  much 
defaced  and  I  cannot  make  it  out,  but  the  farthing  is 
more  recent  and  is  well  preserved  ;  date  1808. 
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Art.  X. — -Sculptured  Basin  found  at  Drumburgh.  By 
Archibald  Sparke. 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  20th,  igoi. 

HIHE  extremely  interesting  object  to  which  your  atten- 
-L  tion  is  directed  has  now  been  placed  in  the  Museum 
at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  and  was  discovered  at  Drum¬ 
burgh,  built  into  the  wall  of  an  out-house  on  the  estate  of 
R.  L.  Nixon-Lawson,  Esq.,  who  very  kindly  allowed  it 
to  be  taken  away  for  preservation  in  the  Museum. 

Where  it  was  originally  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  why  it  should  have  been  used  to  form  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  out-house,  as  it  was  twice  as  thick  a  stone  as 
the  builder  needed  ;  one  half  was  being  carefully  pre¬ 
served  between  stones  and  mortar,  the  other  half  was 
exposed  to  the  elements. 

The  inside  half  was  flush  with  the  wall  of  the  out¬ 
house  and  covered  with  many  coats  of  whitewash.  This 
I  have  removed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  floral  ornamentation  on  that  side  is  not  much 
better  preserved  for  all  its  coatings  of  lime.  The  foliage, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  slightly  different  to  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  though  similar  in  character  ;  the  flower  is 
another  shape.  On  the  under  side  is  a  dowel,  very  likely 
made  to  fit  it  to  the  pillar  or  pedestal  on  which  it 
formerly  stood.  The  basin  is  of  red  sandstone  ;  it  is 
square  with  splayed  corners  and  has  an  octagonal  base, 
and  is  ornamented  on  three  sides  only,  leading  one  to 
suppose  that  it  originally  stood  against  a  wall  or  pillar. 
The  ornament  consists  of  ball  flowers  on  stalks,  boldly 
and  rudely  carved,  yet  with  the  character  of  graceful 
work  which  is  noticed  as  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
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century.  The  conventional  flowers  with  the  strings  of 
beads  resemble  those  of  the  Bridekirk  font. 

The  dimensions  are  thus  : — height,  ift  4m.  ;  diameter, 
ift.  bin.  ;  inside  of  bowl,  ift.  2in.  ;  depth  of  bowl,  6in. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  vessel  is  a  baptismal  font,  but 
believe  it  to  be  a  holy  water  stoup,  such  as  were  very 
common  in  the  12th  century,  and  were  placed  just  inside 
the  church  door  and  used  by  the  worshippers  to  sprinkle 
themselves  with  the  holy  water  contained  therein.  In 
support  of  this  theory  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
advance  the  following  reasons. 

Immersion  was  practised  in  this  country  until  the 
Reformation  and  occasionally  later,  and  all  fonts  up  to 
this  date  were  made  sufficiently  large  for  this  purpose. 
The  size  of  them,  however,  varies  considerably  ;  and 
during  the  perpendicular  period  of  font  architecture 
(1377-1649)  some  fonts  were  nearly  as  shallow  as  the 
vessel  under  review,  one  in  Kent  being  7^ins.  deep,  and 
another  found  in  Surrey  gins. 

Though  I  am  aware  that  pouring  or  sprinkling  was 
not  unusual  previous  to  the  Reformation,  yet  dipping 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  country  the  more  usual 
mode  of  baptism  ;  for  from  an  illumination  in  Rou’s 
Life  of  Richard  Beauchamp ,  Earl  of  Warwick  (born 
1381),  it  appears  that  the  Earl  was  baptised  by  dipping  ; 
so  also  were  Prince  Arthur  (eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.) 
King  Edward  the  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Simpson, 
in  his  Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts,  says  “  not  one  of  the 
Rituals  .  .  .  contains  any  permission  to  use  pouring  or 
sprinkling  when  a  child  is  brought  to  the  Church.”  The 
first  instance  of  pouring  being  allowed  in  public  baptism 
is  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  which  says : 
“  and  if  the  child  be  weake  it  shall  suffice  to  poure  water 
upon  it.”  In  all  probability  dipping  was  from  this  time 
by  degrees  abandoned,  but  many  years  elapsed  ere  it  was 
so  entirely ;  for  a  century  later  Ur.  Featley  says  “Dipping 
may  be  used  in  baptisme,  and  if  the  childe  be  strong,  and 
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the  weather  and  climate  temperate,  it  is  very  fit  to  be 
used,  and  the  Church  of  England  both  alloweth  it  and 
practiseth  it.” 

The  fact  of  only  three  sides  of  the  stone  having  been 
carved,  indicates  that  at  one  time  it  stood  against  a  wall, 
or  pillar  ;  this  is  unlike  the  position  of  a  font,  which  is 
generally  placed  on  a  pedestal,  so  as  to  allow  one  to  walk 
round  it.  All  this,  I  take  it,  points  to  this  most  interesting 
relic  of  12th  century  stone  work,  as  having  been  a  holy 
water  stoup,  and  not  as  was  first  supposed  a  baptismal 
font.  Although  this  style  of  font  is  the  oldest  of  the  four 
classes  of  architecture  it  is  yet  the  most  common,  and 
whatever  alteration  a  church  may  have  undergone,  we 
sometimes  find  a  Norman  font  in  a  fabric,  of  which 
no  part  is  near  so  old  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Norman  and  Early  English  fonts, 
although  plain,  appear  to  have  been  held  in  some 
veneration,  and  were  often  allowed  to  remain  when  the 
church  itself  was  rebuilt  in  a  totally  different  style. 
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Art.  XI. — Shap  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Helsington. 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  2.0th,  1901. 

CHAP  Church  was  re-opened  on  June  1st,  1899,  after 
W  undergoing  the  process  of  restoration  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  a  cost  of  £3,300.  I  had  hoped  that,  in  the 
partial  demolition  of  the  fabric  and  in  the  removal  of 
whitewash  and  plaster,  many  valuable  discoveries  would 
be  made  elucidating  the  history  of  the  old  church.  This 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  “  restoration.”  But  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the  finds  were  com¬ 
paratively  meagre.  Unfortunately,  too,  there  are  few 
accessible  records  of  the  past  from  which  to  construct  a 
connected  story.  The  disappearance  of  the  abbey  registers 
is  particularly  to  be  lamented. 

I. - THE  FABRIC. 

The  dedication  to  St.  Michael,  common  in  Celtic 
districts,  is  corroborated,  according  to  Nicolson  &  Burn, 
by  the  will,  bearing  date  1540,  of  Sir  Thomas  Tipping, 
priest.  Chancellor  Ferguson  appears  to  give  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  churches  so  dedicated  between  685  and  1092. 

For  an  ancient  fabric,  it  is  singularly  devoid  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  early  centuries.  But  the  four 
arches  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle  are 
probably  Norman,  of  the  early  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
That  there  was  more  work  of  that  period  is  substantiated 
by  a  note  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  (no  mean  authority), 
who  says,  in  vol.  xv.,  p.  137,  of  Beauties  of  Westmorland: 
— “  Its  parish  church,  though  in  many  parts  much 
modernized,  retains  marks  of  the  architecture  prevalent 
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after  the  Norman  conquest,  especially  in  the  windows  of 
the  tower.” 

(a)  The  Tower. — Nicolson  &  Burn  refer  to  “  a  pretty 
large  ancient  building,  with  a  square  tower  and  three 
bells.”  Their  tower  is  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
one.  Chancellor  Fletcher,  on  October  ist,  1828,  granted 
a  faculty  to  take  down  and  rebuild  it  ;  as  also  to  put  up 
a  gallery,  to  allot,  award,  and  appropriate  pews,  and  to 
make  and  collect  rates  and  assessments  for  these  purposes 
upon  occupiers  of  lands,  messuages,  and  tenements. 

A  previous  faculty  had  been  granted  by  Chancellor 
Grisdale  in  1810,  on  the  petition  of  principal  inhabitants, 
viz.  : — John  Henderson,  William  Kilvington,  Matthew 
Clark,  Thomas  Walton,  Matthew  Lancaster,  Gerard 
Raws,  Edward  Willan,  Robert  Raws,  Thomas  Moss, 
Anthony  Harrison,  Anthony  Preston,  Thomas  Dixon,  and 
George  Dixon,  who  stated  that  in  or  about  1805  “  the 
seats  and  pews  were  in  a  very  ruinous  and  decayed  con¬ 
dition,”  and  “  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt  upon  a  new 
plan,  and  put  into  good  and  substantial  repair,”  in  which 
state  they  then  were,  and  that  appropriation  and  allot¬ 
ment  were  desired  according  to  the  parishioners’  respective 
ranks,  degrees,  conditions,  and  estates  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  As  commissioners,  Jonathan 
Moorhouse  of  Clifton,  Robert  Lumb  of  Lowther,  and 
John  Gibson  of  Oddendale  were  suggested.  In  the  chest 
is  preserved  the  schedule  of  seats  numbered  and  allotted. 
The  faculty  of  1828  must  have  referred  only  to  the  gallery 
and  the  seats  underneath.  The  old  tower  was  therein 
stated  to  be  “  ruinous  and  in  decay.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
not  even  the  stones  of  the  Norman  windows  were  pre¬ 
served.  But  it  was  the  worst  possible  time  for 
“  restorations.” 

During  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower  one  of  the  bells  was 
hung  and  rung  in  the  fork  of  a  large  sycamore  on  the  west 
of  the  churchyard.  So  John  Dent  informed  me,  and  he 
would  be  one  of  the  last  who  had  seen  and  heard. 
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(b)  The  Bells. — The  three  bells  remained  until  1863. 
when  they  were  melted  down  by  Taylor  of  Lough¬ 
borough.  For  convenience  of  future  reference  I  give  the 
weights  of  the  old  and  new  bells  : — 


OLD  PEAL.  NEW  PEAL. 


cwts.  qrs. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

I. 

3  3 

21 

I. 

5 

0 

9 

2. 

5  1 

8 

2. 

5 

1 

26 

3- 

5  3 

24 

3- 

6 

0 

17 

4- 

6 

2 

9 

5- 

8 

0 

5 

15  0 

25 

3i 

1 

10 

The  cost  of  the  new  bells  at  138s.  per  cwt.  was 
£216  4s.  iod;  clappers,  £3  15s;  hanging,  £30;  carriage 
and  fixing,  £10;  and  ropes,  £2  10s.,  brought  the  total  to 
£262  gs.  iod.  For  the  old  bells,  an  allowance  was  made 
of  £70  gs.  2d.  The  new  peal,  of  which  Abraham  Quail 
was  the  hanger,  was  rung  for  the  first  time  on  May  24th, 
1864,  by  the  ringers  of  St.  Lawrence,  Appleby.  The 
largest,  or  death  bell,  is  inscribed  “  Stephen  Whiteside, 
M.A.,  vicar.”  In  1882  another  bell,  the  smallest,  was 
added  by  public  subscription. 

The  passing  bell,  unhappily,  in  this  prosaic  age  has 
become  a  mere  public  notification  of  the  departure  of 
another  parishioner,  the  sex  being  distinguished  by  nine, 
six,  and  three  tolls  for  man,  woman,  and  child  respectively. 
But  200  years  ago  the  bell  seems  to  have  been  rung  for  its 
original  purpose.  In  a  prayer-book  of  Thomas  Simpson, 
born  in  1703,  who  lived  at  Hutton  Gate,  Rosgill,  is  this 
entry : — 

“  It  is  my  book, 

God  give  him  grace  on  it  to  louk ; 

But  when  the  bl  1  be  kins  to  thoule ; 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  souly.” 

One  would  have  wished  the  parish  possessed  an  old 
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abbey  bell,  but  the  churchmen  of  1540  were  not  sufficiently 
alert  or  influential. 

(c)  Old  Doors. — Through  the  old  tower  would  be  no 
doorway.  Nor  are  such  doorways  desirable,  for  they  have 
been  known  to  provide  a  means  of  exit  to  irreverent 
ringers  who  themselves  decline  the  invitation  just  given 
to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
principal  entrance  was  in  the  south  wall,  through  the 
“  old  kirk  porch,”  whose  position  you  can  detect  beneath 
one  of  the  windows  near  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sewell’s  grave. 

Also  on  the  north  has  been  a  devil’s  or  corpse  door,  but 
this  must  have  been  closed  during  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  existing  Tudor  window,  contemporary  with 
Keld  Chapel  and  the  Abbey  Tower,  was  built  over  it. 

(d)  Windows. — The  only  windows  not  touched  at  the 
recent  restoration  were  the  two  westernmost  on  the  north 
side.  The  other  fourdight  was  taken  out  and  replaced 
with  new  mullions,  and  the  window  near  the  pulpit  was 
also  reset.  Between  these  two  had  stood  the  three- 
decker,  a  plain,  ricketty  erection  of  oak  about  two 
centuries  old.  A  former  vicar  (James  Holme  gets  the 
credit  of  it),  having  defective  eyesight,  had  removed  the 
mullions  on  his  right,  and  substituted  a  common  wooden 
window  with  big  panes.  Cut  out  in  the  wall  below  this, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  preaching  place,  was  a  seat 
occupied  by  the  wardens  long  ago,  who,  from  this  point 
of  observation,  duly  maintained  order,  noted  who  were 
present,  and  during  the  sermon  would  search  the  village 
inns  for  absentees,  not  always  returning  themselves. 

The  church  has  been  so  knocked  about  that  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  reproduce  the  original  plan,  and  to  trace  exactly 
the  subsequent  alterations  ;  but  probably  the  foundations 
of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave  are  those  of  the 
church  which  would  follow  the  simple  pre-Norman  fabric. 
I  have  seen  parts  of  old  windows  in  various  places. 
Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  walk  through  the  parish  and 
search  in  farm  buildings  and  fences  for  the  scattered 
spoils  of  church  and  abbey.  q 
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Photographs  of  the  old  fabric  best  describe  its  position 
and  appearance,  but  it  seems  well  for  future  reference  to 
record  now  any  facts  that  we  know. 

Some  would  have  desired  the  whole  church  to  be 
preserved,  like  Whitby,  as  an  illustration  of  the  ideal 
sanctuary  our  grandfathers  chose  to  worship  in;  but  since 
old  fabrics  must  still  be  used  (and  this  one  was  publicly 
declared  by  a  diocesan  dignitary,  and  generally  admitted, 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  diocese),  in  the  necessary 
work  of  reconstruction  some  sacrifice  of  sentiment  must 
be  made.  To  assist  those  who  may  hereafter  question 
what  was  done  or  not  done  in  1899,  I  had  better  state 
that  the  present  west  wall  is  new  ;  the  old  wall  was  12 
feet  further  in,  and  in  this  wall  was  an  ancient  doorway, 
very  plain,  and  with  slightly  pointed  arch  (perhaps  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  which  could  not  be  left  in  situ,  nor 
were  the  stones  worth  preserving  after  the  situation  and 
the  fact  had  been  noted.  Photographs  exhibiting  this 
and  other  features  might  be  kept  in  the  church. 

(e)  Remains. — On  the  right  of  this  door  was  a  holy 
water  stoup,  which  has  been  smashed.  Its  fragment  is 
now  built  in  close  by. 

In  the  wall  round  the  corner  is  a  heav}'  sepulchral 
slab  that  was  removed  from  the  churchyard  near  the  large 
gates.  It  is  now  in  a  very  unnatural  position. 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  cottage  towards  the  north  end 
of  Shap  is  a  small  piece  of  very  early  carved  moulding, 
which,  I  surmise,  has  come  from  the  Norman  church. 

A  local  directory  refers  tc  “  the  hagioscope,  a  memento 
of  the  time  when  a  very  different  service  was  offered  up 
within  its  walls.”  Without  entering  into  the  contro¬ 
versial  points  raised  by  this  remark,  I  may  point  out  that, 
when  our  Society  visited  Shap  in  1897,  I  produced  in  the 
church  evidence  that  there  was  no  hagioscope,  but  merely 
a  passage  between  chancel  and  south  aisle.  President 
Ferguson  favoured  the  argument,  but  said  he  would  not 
like  to  speak  too  strongly  before  the  restoration.  The 
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subsequent  removal  of  the  plaster  left  no  doubt.  Had 
there  really  been  a  hagioscope,  we  must  needs  have 
altered  our  plans.  I  dwell  on  this  lest  we  should  be 
accused  hereafter  of  ruthlessly  demolishing  a  valuable  bit 
of  antiquity. 

The  painted  monogram  in  the  tower  window,  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  doorway  through  which  you  entered 
to  the  gallery,  was  previously  in  the  east  window,  which 
was  of  three  plain  lights  ;  date  about  1865. 

In  the  exterior  walls  are  now  several  crosses — found 
either  in  graves,  or  embedded  in  the  masonry.  On  the 
vestry  wall  is  a  stone  dated  1823,  which  was  on  the  old 
vestry,  the  date  of  its  erection. 

In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  chancel  we  found, 
eight  feet  down,  just  where  the  Morning  Chapel  joins  the 
corner  of  the  Rosgill  Chapel,  a  coffin  cut  out  in  the  solid 
rock.  This  chapel  is  an  extension  ;  the  former  chancel 
wall,  with  a  priest’s  door,  having  been  one  yard  south  of 
the  present  screen. 

In  the  churchyard  are  few  old  or  interesting  stones. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Fothergills  killed  at 
Marston  Moor  was  here  buried. 

The  churchyard  has  been  twice  enlarged.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  terrace  on  the  east  was  taken  in  from  the  vicarage 
garden  and  quarried,  and  in  1899  was  a  further  addition, 
which,  however,  is  not  yet  consecrated.  I  suspect  that 
both  of  these  pieces  of  ground  may  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  churchyard,  but  being  almost  useless, 
owing  to  the  rock,  may  have  been  appropriated.  In 
confirmation  of  this  supposition,  when  the  later  addition 
was  being  made,  Richard  Sarginson  and  John  Harrison 
found  the  remains  of  five  skeletons,  all  duly  buried,  facing 
to  the  east.  I  saw  where  one  body  had  been  interred 
under  the  boundary  wall,  and  one  was  under  a  large 
chestnut  tree.  A  sufficient  depth  of  soil  had  been  found 
between  the  projections  of  rock  by  thrusting  in  a  gavelock. 

(f)  The  Chancel. — The  chancel,  which  was  entirely 
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pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  new  foundations,  though  it 
was  sound  and  safe,  was  not  the  original  chancel,  but  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Over  the  south  window  was  a 
stone  inscribed  1765,  which  is  now  inserted  as  near  as 
possible  to  where  it  was  before.  All  the  external  courses 
were  from  Shap  Abbey,  which  was  then  a  sort  of  parish 
quarry,  and  were  therefore  post-Reformation. 

The  earlier  chancel  is  referred  to  by  Bishop  Nicolson: — 

“  Shap,  Aug.  20.  The  Roof  of  ye  Quire  is  well  enough  look’d  after 
by  ye  officers  of  y°  Lady  Lonsdale  ;  in  whose  hands  (as  guardian  to 
her  son)  are  the  great  Tithes.  But  the  floor,  seats  and  Communion 
Table  are  miserably  abus’d  by  the  scholars  that  are  taught  in  it. 
No  rails  ;  nor  (almost)  any  plaister  on  ye  walls.  In  ye  East  window 

are  the  Arms  of  Clifford  and  Salkeld  of  Rosgill . The 

Body  of  the  Church  (as  well  as  the  Chancell)  is  very  well  leaded, 
and  tolerably  seated  :  But  the  Canvas  betwixt  this  and  the  Quire, 
whereon  the  Queen’s  Arms  have  been  heretofore  painted,  is  most 
scandalously  rent.” 

A  roof  of  one  span,  whose  timbers  were  not  nearly  as 
old  as  those  of  the  chancel,  was  put  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  church  about  a  hundred  years  since,  with  a  Hat 
ceiling  underneath.  The  lead  would  help  to  pay  for  this 
improvement.  Then  the  ugly  staircase  windows  on  the 
south  would  be  inserted,  and  the  wall  heightened  with 
several  abbey  courses.  Here  be  it  noted,  that  the  only 
walls  not  touched  recently  were  the  tower,  the  courses 
below  the  south  windows,  the  lower  parts  of  the  western 
end  of  the  north  wall,  the  three  western  arches,  and  the 
corner  of  the  old  Rosgill  Chapel  for  some  height. 

(g)  Fonts. — No  less  than  four  Shap  fonts  are  in  exis¬ 
tence: — No.  1  is  the  new  granite  one;  No.  2  in  the  vestry, 
the  gift  20  years  since,  in  memory  of  her  parents,  of  Mrs. 
Bindloss,  of  Kendal  and  Milnthorpe,  who  sprang  from  the 
Kitchings  of  the  Nook  ;  No.  3,  formerly  fixed  against  the 
westernmost  pillar,  is  also  in  the  vestry,  and  has  a 
pedestal  dated  1757,  a  tiny  unrubrical  bason,  and  a 
curious  oak  cover  once  used  commonly,  when  inverted, 
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as  a  seat  by  the  boys  who  sat  around  the  stove  in  winter  ; 
No.  4  is  in  a  garden  at  Sleagill,  in  front  of  the  late  Jos. 
Farrer’s  house.  Farrer’s  grandfather  was  parish  clerk, 
and  was  interred  July  31st,  1716,  aged  79.  This  font 
would  be  removed  in  1757  to  make  room  for  a  stove  or 
pews  ;  then  it  would  lie  about  in  the  usual  manner  until 
many  years  ago  it  was  taken  to  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn, 
which  belonged  to  the  Farrers  ;  there  it  remained  until 
20  years  since  the  inn  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was  taken  to 
Sleagill.  It  is  apparently  of  about  the  thirteenth  century; 
octagonal,  passing  into  four  sides;  of  freestone;  28m. 
across  at  the  top.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  I 
trust  some  day  it  may  be  given  back  to  the  church. 

On  the  tower  wall  are  three  modern  tablets,  previously 
in  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  Vicars  Holme  and 
Rowlandson  and  of  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  a  native  and 
landowner  of  Rosgill,  vicar  of  Tenbury.  He  was  author 
of  a  Dictate  Book,  being  lessons  on  life,  men,  and  manners, 
published  by  Souter,  London,  1831.  There  is  an  excellent 
painting  of  him  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Hall,  Hegdale. 

(h)  Pews. — Of  the  ancient  pews,  only  three  survived  to 
1897.  Two  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
were  occupied  respectively  by  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey 
and  of  the  Greyhound  Hotel  and  the  Green,  which  two 
places  were  the  habitation  of  the  Whinfell  family.  In 
the  Abbey  pew  were  carved  the  initials  “  P.L.W.,  1674,” 
representing  probably  the  date  of  the  seats  and  the  name 
of  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  who,  on  his  decease  in  1696, 
left  the  bequest  of  bibles  to  Shap  and  other  parishes. 

In  the  east  corner  of  the  south  aisle  was  the  Rosgill 
Hall  pew,  which  had  the  fragments  of  an  oak  screen  in 
the  last  stages  of  decay.  Half  of  the  pew  was  occupied, 
on  a  raised  platform,  by  the  organ,  a  creditable  instru¬ 
ment,  constructed  by  James  Bracken  Leighton,  a  skilful 
mechanic  of  the  village. 

Bishop  Nicholson  refers  to  the  Rosgill  pew: — 
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“  In  ye  east  window  are  the  arms  of  Clifford  and  Salkelds  of  Rosgill, 
the  latter  of  which  had  an  Isle  on  ye  south  side  of  the  church,  which 
(as  well  as  their  estate)  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Ewan  Christian, 
Esqre.” 

In  this  corner  was  once  a  chapel  or  chantry,  alluded  to 
by  Nicolson  &  Burn  ;  and  on  the  south  wall,  in  the 
customary  position,  I  found  a  recess  qin.  high,  I2in.  wide, 
and  8in.  deep,  which  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  altar.  But  a  workman  built  it  up  during  my  absence. 

In  the  western  corner  of  the  church  was  a  large  square 
pew,  raised  2ft.  or  3ft.  above  the  floor.  It  was  vulgarly 
known  as  the  “calf-hull,”  a  title  not  unknown  in  other 
churches,  and  the  choir  had  sat  there  in  olden  times. 

At  the  restoration  much  was  unavoidably  obliterated, 
especially  the  transmogrifications  (to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
distinguished  architect)  of  successive  periods,  or  the 
“  modernizations  ”  spoken  of  by  Hodgson.  What  was 
really  old  was  reverently  conserved,  with  perhaps  one 
exception  above  noted. 


II. — CLERGY  AND  THEIR  TIMES. 


I  submit  a  list  of  vicars  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
ascertained : — 


c.  1263 — 1295  ob  : 

1295— 

1319— 

— 1342  res  : 
1342— 


Walter  de  Ditton,  friar  and  canon 
William  de  Kirkedal,  friar  and  canon 
Thomas  de  Wynton,  canon 
John  de  Richmund,  friar 
John  de  Langeton,  abbot 


— c.  1514 

— 1517  res  : 

1517— 

—1553 

1553— 

— c.  15730b: 

1574— 


Alexander  Ynglish 
Thomas  Durham 
Richard  Wynwode 
Richard  Washington 
James  Washington  ? 
Sir  John  Whinfell 
Sir  John  Brockbank 
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1741 — 1757  ob  :  John  Watson 

1759 — -1775  °b  :  William  Langhorne 

1775 — -1818  ob  :  James  Holme 

1819 — 18570b:  John  Rowlandson 

1857 — 1863  cess:  James  Simpson 

1863 — 1896  ob  :  Stephen  Whiteside,  M.A. 

1896 — 1900  cess:  Joseph  Whiteside,  M.A. 

1900 —  James  Makin  Collinson 

I  ought  to  say  that  some  of  the  earlier  dates  are  only 
approximate  calculations,  but  there  is  always  a  good 
reason  for  them.  Close  association  with  the  abbey  invests 
the  church  with  a  greater  interest  than  it  would  otherwise 
possess.  It  is  unnecessary  to  confute  the  popular  local 
idea  that  the  monks  founded  either  it  or  the  daughter 
chapelries.  There  was  surely  a  church  in  Shap  some 
centuries  before,  and  the  rude  sanctuary  of  the  earliest 
Christians  would  in  time  give  place  to  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  Norman  fabric. 

When  the  white  canons  migrated  from  Preston  Patrick 
to  the  valley  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  their  future  home  in 
Heppe,  Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric,  had  granted  them  his 
estate  in  the  parish;  this  could  not  well  be  before  1199, 
though  it  is  commonly  put  nearly  50  years  earlier.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  the  rectory  to  them,  and  the 
appropriation  was  confirmed  in  1256,  1263,  and  1287. 
Before  long  one  of  their  number,  Walter  de  Ditton,  was 
instituted  as  vicar,  and  we  know  of  four  of  his  immediate 
successors  presented  by  the  abbot  and  convent,  but 
responsible  to  the  bishop  in  spirituals.  It  is  likely  that 
the  canons  mostly  supplied  the  duty  to  the  Reformation  ; 
but  since  the  Carlisle  registers  are  missing  from  1390  to 
to  1560,  and  the  abbey  records  have  also  disappeared,  our 
ecclesiastical  history  is  a  somewhat  blank  page.  The 
vicar’s  responsibility  to  two  superiors,  the  abbot  and 
the  bishop,  would  create  friction.  We  are  told  that  in 
1397,  during  a  vacancy,  Richard  Pyttes,  vicar-general, 
having  sequestrated  the  profits  of  the  benefice,  Abbot 
Robert  successfully  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  him. 
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In  1360,  complaint  having  been  made  of  persons 
riotously  breaking  into  Sleddale  Grange  and  other  houses 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  committing  several  disorders, 
the  bishop  issued  a  mandate  to  the  vicar  and  neighbouring 
clergy  to  denounce  the  offenders  with  the  greater  excom¬ 
munication  at  the  time  of  high  mass  with  candle,  bell, 
and  book. 

Sleddale  Grange,  now  unoccupied,  was  in  those  days  a 
pretentious  house.  Over  the  door,  which  is  very  old  and 
studded  with  oaken  pegs,  is  a  slightly  decorated  stone 
inscribed : — 


N 

R  M  1691. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  small  cupboard  with  the  same 
initials,  “  R.N.” 

Vicar  Ynglish  is  said  to  have  made  himself  notorious 
by  buying  at  Cockermouth  a  burgage — i.e.,  land  in  an 
ancient  borough  held  of  the  lord  at  a  yearly  rent — -with 
money  of  which  he  had  defrauded  the  monastery. 

Chancellor  Prescott  has  supplied  me  with  the  name 
and  date  of  Richard  Wynwode.  I  suspect  him  to  be  the 
same  person  as  Richard  Evenwode  ( alias  Bagot),  last 
abbot,  who  in  1526,  perhaps  scenting  the  dissolution, 
became  rector  of  Ivirkbythore,  a  benefice  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  afterwards  with  a  good  pension. 

The  abbey  estates  being  granted  for  a  nominal  sum  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  it  is  likely  that  he,  as  patron,  made 
a  contribution  to  the  vicar’s  stipend  during  his  lifetime. 
For  from  about  1580  until  1741,  or  even  to  1759,  the 
benefice  was  sequestrated  and  served  by  curates,  being  too 
impoverished  to  maintain  a  vicar,  or  rather  to  make  it 
worth  while  incurring  the  expenses  of  institution. 

In  1545  the  value  is  given  as  £8  15s  7^d.  To  the 
interregnum  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  I  ascribe 
much  of  the  recent  condition  of  the  church. 

General  Plantagenet  Harrison,  in  his  pedigrees  of  the 
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Washington  family,  mentions  a  Richard  Washington  as 
“  being  seized  of  the  rectory  of  Shapp  and  lands  in 
Rosgill.”  Richard  Washington’s  will  is  dated  June  26th, 
1 553-  His  son  Ranulf  of  Dilliker  the  General  mentions 
as  having  half  of  the  rectory,  &c.,  by  the  gift  of  his  father. 
He  also  calls  Richard  vicar,  and  mentions  a  son  James  as 
succeeding  his  father  in  that  office.  But  how  can  one 
reconcile  a  rectorship  of  Washingtons  with  the  undeniable 
grant  to  Sir  T.  Wharton  ? 

Mr.  John  Yarker  of  Manchester,  son  of  an  old  Swindale 
schoolmaster  and  an  antiquary  of  much  repute,  who  gave 
me  this  information,  says  General  Harrison  is  perfectly 
reliable  when  he  quotes  documents,  implying  that  he  is 
not  always  reliable  otherwise.  At  present  one  can  only 
be  sceptical  until  there  is  more  authority  for  a  Washington 
vicariate.  The  note  is  to  me  unintelligible,  but  it  is  well 
to  give  it. 

Many  places,  Hegdale  in  Shap  amongst  them,  have 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Washington,  or  of  his  immediate  ancestors.  Certainly 
one  Randall  Washington  lived  at  Hall  Garth  in  this 
parish  in  1605. 

Whinfell  might  be  one  of  the  Shap  family,  whose  initials 
are  cut  in  several  places  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel. 

Brockbank  was  collated  by  the  bishop  post  lapsum 
temporis,  July  4th,  1574. 

During  the  protracted  sequestration  we  have  the  names 
of  the  following  curates  : — 

1643 — 1663  John  Dalton 
1708 —  William  Sommers 

1712 —  Richard  Bowness,  B.A. 

1725 —  Edmund  Noble 

1731 —  William  Smith 

Nicolson  &  Burn  (1.  537)  say  that,  in  the  time  of  Crom¬ 
well,  Francis  Higginson  was  vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen  ; 
and  that,  in  a  pamphlet  against  Quakers,  he  relates  how 
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one  Sunday  Mr.  Fothergill,  vicar  of  Orton,  had  exchanged 
duty  with  Dalton  of  Shap,  who  had  but  one  eye.  A 
Pharisaic  Quaker,  stalking  into  the  church  at  Orton 
while  Mr.  Dalton  was  preaching,  exclaimed  : — 

“  Come  down,  thou  false  Fothergill.” 

“  Who  told  thee,”  said  the  preacher,  “  that  my  name 
was  Fothergill  ?  ” 

“  The  spirit,”  said  the  Quaker. 

“That  spirit  of  thine  is  a  lying  spirit,”  retorted  the 
other,  “for  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  not  Fothergill,  but 
peed  Dalton  of  Shap.” 

On  February  igth,  1718,  is  an  entry  of  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Bowness,  “vicar  of  Shap,”  to  a  lady  from  Long 
Sleddale.  Wilfrid,  as  his  name  is  given  in  the  bishop’s 
register,  is  probably  an  error.  The  title  ‘vicar’  would  be 
assumed  by  the  curates,  and  recognised  among  the 
parishioners. 

Edmund  Noble  would  be  a  native  of  the  How  in  West 
Sleddale,  an  ancient  house  still  much  as  it  was.  The 
Nobles  are  an  old  family  of  that  valley.  On  February 
28th,  1669,  there  is  entered  the  christening  of  a  child  of 
this  name ;  and  therefore  Miss  Noble  must  be  incorrect 
when,  in  her  History  of  Bampton,  p.  1S6,  she  speaks  of 
John  Noble  as  curate  and  schoolmaster  at  Shap. 

Bishop  Nicolson,  speaking  of  this  master,  says  “  he  has 
no  certain  salary  more  than  6U,  which  is  a  voluntary  gift 
(rather  than  an  endowment)  of  Lord  Wharton’s  for  the 
teaching  of  a  particular  number  of  the  children  of  his 
poorer  tenants.” 

Of  John  Watson’s  institution  I  could  find  no  mention 
in  the  Carlisle  records,  but  on  December  2nd,  1741,  he  is 
entered  as  appointed  to  be  curate  of  Shap.  He  had  been 
licensed  as  schoolmaster  of  Measand  on  April  9th,  1731  ; 
and  on  June  18th,  1739,  he  was  admitted  as  curate  of 
Mardale.  In  the  Shap  books  he  sometimes  calls  himself 
vicar,  but  this  was  for  convenience.  He  says  he  was  son 
to  Matthew  Watson  of  Stainton,  in  the  parish  of  Dacre. 
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Baptized  the  2nd  of  March,  1706.  Mary  Watson  (his 
wife  or  mother?),  daughter  to  Roger  Harrison  of  Walm- 
gate,  in  Bampton,  was  baptized  March  15th,  1684. 

The  “Terrier  ”  of  1749  enumerates  : — 

{a)  A  churchyard,  garth,  and  gardens,  (but  not  a  vicarage). 

( b )  A  yearly  pension  of  £1  10s  (which  is  still  paid  at  Lammas)  from 

Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale.  A  yearly  pension  of  3s  6d  from  the 
Lord  Berkshire  (no  longer  paid)  for  an  estate  called  High 
House,  payable  at  Easter.  A  yearly  pension  (also  extinct) 
from  Edward  Hassel,  Esquire,  for  that  part  of  Thornthwaite 
Demesne  laying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Shapp. 

(c)  A  modus  for  Tythe  Hay  in  Hardendale.  Jonathan  Pooley, 

seven  pence.  Anthony  Garnet,  Ten  Pence.  William  Winter, 
seven  pence.  Henry  Rigg,  Ten  pence.  Thomas  Summer, 
seven  pence.  Thomas  Gillbanks,  Five  pence.  William 
Sanderson,  nine  pence. 

(d)  Easter  Dues.  i^d  for  every  communicant.  3d  for  every  new 

calved  cow.  i-|d  for  every  strip  milk’d  cow.  2d  for  every 
new  calved  heiffer.  id  for  every  strip  milk’d  heiffer.  Smoak 
a  penny.  Garth  or  garden  a  penny.  A  Foal  a  penny.  Hemp 
Rigg  a  penny.  Tythe  Honey  through  the  parish. 

( e )  Surplice  Fees.  8d  for  every  churching.  Is  6d  wedding  by 

publication.  10s  by  licence.  iod  for  every  funeral.  2s  8d 
for  every  Inventory.  (There  is  no  mention  of  the  customary 
mortuary.)  The  whole  profits  of  the  vicarage  communibus 
annis  are  worth  £15  per  annum. 

(f)  John  Holme,  Thomas  Holme,  William  Dennison,  and  John 

Holme  are  named  as  trustees  for  Mardale  Chapel,  and  stock 
in  their  hands  £76.  Yearly  profits  about  £8. 

(g)  John  Lowis  occupies  Poor  Hagg  at  a  rent  of  £2  os.  6d.  Out  of 

this  is  paid  12s  prisoner  money  and  7s  6d  to  the  school¬ 
master.  Also  there  is  {10  as  a  parish  stock  in  the  hands  of 
John  Lowis  and  William  Whitehead  for  the  Poor. 

(h)  Among  ornaments,  &c.,  of  the  church  are  mentioned : — One 

Pewter  Flaggon  (which  has  disappeared),  Two  Silver  Chalices, 
Two  Patens  (there  is  only  one  of  these  now),  One  Carpet  for 
Comm"  Table  of  Green  Cloth,  one  bad  Pulpit  Cushion  and 
no  Cloth,  green;  Two  Napkins  for  Comm11  Table,  Two  large 
Surplices  of  Linnen  Cloth,  one  parchment  Register  Book 
(two  or  three  should  have  been  entered),  one  paper  book  for 
Registering  the  Churchwardens’  and  Overseers’  Accounts 
(which  is  lost),  two  large  Common  Prayer  Books,  one  large 
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Bible  of  the  last  Translation,  no  Book  of  Homilies,  no  Table 
of  Degrees,  Three  Chests  and  Three  Locks,  Three  Bells  with 
their  frames. 

[Note. — The  comments  above  (in  brackets)  are  mine.  J.W.] 

This  “Terrier”  is  signed  by  John  Watson,  minister, 
and  four  churchwardens  : — John  Atkinson,  William 
Williamson,  John  Hobson,  and  Henry  Rigg ;  also  by 
Richard  Walker  and  John  Brown,  trustees  for  Swindale, 
and  by  John  Holme,  trustee  for  Mardale;  also  by  Thomas 
and  John  Robinson,  William  Rawes,  Thomas  Holme, 
Richard  Whinfield,  Lancelot  Kitching,  Wm.  Whinfield, 
Richard  Holme,  William  Whitehead,  John  Horne, 
Henry  Fothergill,  Thomas  Fothergill,  Thomas  Kitching, 
Grace  Docker,  John  Fallowfield,  Jonathan  Sewart,  Agnes 
Smith,  Agnes  Bird,  John  Hutcheson. 

Grace  Docker,  widow,  was  of  a  family  who  were  for 
many  years  caretakers  of  the  abbey.  She  gave,  in  1746,  a 
silver  chalice  to  match  the  other,  which  is  of  the  year 
1629.  The  chalice  bears  her  initials.  She  died  in  1750. 

The  house  in  the  Wreay,  occupied  now  by  William 
Lowis,  is  said  then  to  have  been  the  vicarage.  It  has  a 
garden  and  garth,  as  mentioned  in  the  “  Terrier.” 

Vicar  Langhorne  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Lang- 
horne,  schoolmaster  of  Measand  and  curate  of  Mardale. 
In  the  Register  he  gives  some  account  of  himself : — 

“  Baptized  at  Bampton,  July  the  29",  1721.  Ordained  Deacon  at 
Bugden  by  Dr  Reynolds,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  May  29,  1743. 
Ordained  Priest  at  Ely  by  D1  Butts,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  May  5,  1746. 
Appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Peterboro’,  April  5,  1753. 
Nominated  to  Bampton  School,  Nov.  14,  1756.  Instituted  on  the 
presentation  of  the  King  to  the  Vicarage  of  Shap,  July  8",  1759, 
which  he  held  to  this  time  by  sequestration  from  the  death  of  the 
Revd  Mr  Watson,  December  the  19",  1757.  Instituted  to  Bampton 

1763-” 

Where  he  died,  and  was  interred  November  15th,  1775. 

During  the  incumbency  of  this  pluralist  absentee  vicar 
there  were  several  curates  ; — 
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1757 — John  Mason 
1759 — William  Windus 

1765 —  Richard  Loy 

1766 —  Thomas  Thwaites 
1768 — Benjamin  Gregson 

1771 —  Anthony  Eskrigg 

1772 —  -James  Holme 
1772 — Thomas  Witton 
1775 — William  Hayton 

James  Holme,  of  which  name  there  were  many  house¬ 
holds  in  Shap  and  Mardale,  was  presented  by  Sir  James 
Lowther,  Bart.  He  died  December  30th,  1818,  and  was 
buried  at  Shap,  it  is  not  known  where,  on  January  2nd, 
1819.  During  his  vicariate  the  present  vicarage  was 
built — i.e.,  the  northern  half.  The  other  end  was  built  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Whiteside  in  1871  on 
the  site  of  the  barn,  stable,  byre,  &c. 

The  following  letter  of  November  6th,  1821,  from 
Richard  Burn,  secretary  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to 
Vicar  Rowlandson  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have 
occupied  that  damp  and  inconvenient  habitation  : — 

“  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30"  ult. ,  and  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  Governors,  in  1815,  paid  £610  .  15  .  4  .  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Vicarage  House  for  the  Living  of  Shap.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  that  the  Building  should  be  erected  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  strong  affidavits  to  that  effect  were  required  and  produced 
before  payment.  The  master  workmen  employed  were  Benj“ 
Procter,  Mason,  and  Robert  Kendal,  Carpenter,  and  the  sum  they 
received  was  £610  .15.4.  The  above  Contractors  made  oath  that 
the  new  House  was  built  in  all  respects  according  to  the  plan  and 
specification  delivered.  How  it  comes  to  have  been  built  in  a 
different  manner,  that  is,  in  the  way  you  describe,  wants  explana¬ 
tion  which  the  Governors  will,  no  doubt,  require  to  be  given.  That 
a  new  built  house  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  in  the  imperfect 
state  you  describe  is  somewhat  extraordinary.” 

But  contractors  are  contractors,  and  not  all  vicars  are 
competent  clerks  of  works ;  and  James  Holme  is  said  to 
have  been  very  short-sighted. 
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Mr.  Rowlandson’s  complaint  was  a  just  one.  Fifty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Powley  of  Rosgill  had  seen  ivy  growing 
rankly  through  the  wall  into  a  bedroom. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Rowlandson’s,  dated  October  8th,  1835, 
refers  to  the  poverty  of  the  benefice,  which,  for  a  parish 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  in  the  county, 
reflects  little  credit  on  those  whom  it  should  deeply 
concern : — 

“  Its  emolument  is  certainly  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman,  as  I  have  painfully  experienced,  but  an  additional  sum 
of  £50  a  year  more  to  the  living  would  not  render  Shap  a  very 
desirable  residence  for  a  clergyman — at  least  I  had  rather  be 
removed  should  an  opportunity  occur  and  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
deem  me  any  way  worthy  of  his  patronage.  The  living  has  not 
realized  more  than  £65  per  annum  since  I  became  Incumbent- 
repairs  of  old  buildings  and  improvements  about  the  Vicarage  have 
consumed  the  rest — those  repairs  were  necessary  and  improvements 
also.  I  can  state  to  you  that  I  have  expended  £100  about  the 
Vicarage,  &c.,  independent  of  what  it  cost  me  in  taking  possession, 
and  that  the  Living  has  not  produced  me  more  than  £60  per  annum. 
I  have  had  no  presents  from  my  parishioners,  so  that  you  cannot  be 
surprised  to  hear  me  state  that  I  should  be  a  little  in  debt,  nor  that 
I  should  be  thankful  for  a  better  living  in  order  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  extricate  myself  from  my  pecuniary  difficulties  by 
rendering  to  all  their  dues  as  an  honest  man  ought  to  do.” 

The  ecclesiastical  paupers  who  have  succeeded  this 
worthy  man  in  that  laborious  sphere  will  cordially  sym¬ 
pathise  with  so  frank  a  statement  of  his  troubles. 

Rowlandson,  who  was  instituted  on  May  5th,  1819,  had 
only  been  ordained  priest  on  April  nth  preceding,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in  St.  James’,  Piccadilly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  the  Shap  folks  were  upset  by  a 
dreadful  innovation,  which  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of 
Miss  Agnes  Wilkinson  of  Rosgill,  when  living  at  Tenbury 
with  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  George  Hall  “  What  is  come 
to  the  Shap  people  that  they  do  not  like  to  have  hymn 

books  in  the  church  ? . But  there  is  no 

convincing  some  people  that  anything  is  right  except 
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what  their  grandfathers  did.”  Some  time  after  the 
introduction  of  the  hymns,  a  child  at  Swindale,  being 
unaccustomed  to  them,  said  on  her  return  from  a  visit  to 
Shap  Church,  that  “  she  didn’t  know  what  the  songs 
were,  but  one  of  them  was  ‘Tarry  Woo.’”  For  the 
words  of  this  song,  so  popular  at  sheep  clippings,  see  Miss 
Noble’s  History  of  Bampton. 

Under  Mr.  Rowlandson  served  for  a  time  as  curate 
John  Milner,  a  famous  long  jumper,  afterwards  chaplain 
to  the  navy,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  vicar  of 
Middleton  in  Teasdale  ;  and  John  George  Doman,  master 
of  Hackthorpe  and  Rossall,  afterwards  vicar  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Bolton,  rural  dean,  and  honorary  canon  of 
Manchester.  Rowlandson  died  and  was  buried  at  Bow- 
ness-on- Windermere. 

James  Simpson,  popularly  styled  “  Bishop  of  Shap,” 
was  a  native  of  Lyth  in  Crosthwaite,  and  became  school¬ 
master  here.  His  career  thenceforth,  for  one  largely  self- 
taught,  was  remarkable.  He  was  Scholar  of  University 
College,  Durham,  and  took  the  junior  Hebrew  prize  in 
1842,  and  the  senior  prize  for  Hellenistic  Greek  and 
Theology  in  1843.  After  curacies  at  Chester-le-Street 
and  Morland,  in  1857  he  became  vicar.  Here  he  lived, 
with  his  father-in-law  Adam  Potts,  at  Church  Stile 
House,  and  developed  to  the  full  his  gift  for  antiquarian 
research  and  dialectic  lore.  In  1863  he  was  preferred  to 
Kirkby  Stephen,  and  subsequently  held  the  offices  of 
Mayor  of  Appleby,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
President  of  this  Society  ;  and  was  fitly  honoured  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  Lambeth  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Though  Canon  Simpson  wrote  much  of  the  abbey  and 
the  district,  he  left  little  or  nothing  about  the  church. 

Stephen  Whiteside,  a  grandson  of  Stephen  Brunskill, 
who  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  of  considerable  repute, 
was  a  native  of  Orton.  After  curacies  at  Great  Smeaton, 
Lindale  in  Cartmel,  and  All  Hallows  in  Cumberland,  he 
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became  perpetual  curate  of  Thrimby,  and  thence  vicar  of 
Shap. 

Through  his  energy  the  benefice  in  1875  received  an 
augmentation  of  £33  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  Towards  this 
the  resident  parishioners  gave  little  help ;  £44  6s.  8d. 
only  was  contributed  by  fourteen  of  them,  one,  “  a  poor 
parishioner,”  giving  the  honourable  widow’s  mite  of  fid. 

I  must  leave  to  another  time  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Registers,  as  well  as  some  notes  on  the  parish,  the  abbey, 
and  some  men  of  mark.  But  in  connection  with  the 
church,  the  sufferings  of  early  Friends  may  be  mentioned. 
I  summarise  them  from  Chancellor  Ferguson’s  little 
book  : — 

On  December  6,  1663,  William  Berwick  and  George  Berwick  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  forced  from  religious  meetings.  In 
January,  1664,  they  were  fined,  and  had  their  goods  distrained. 
In  1670-1,  from  Anthony  Bownas  of  Shapp,  for  fines  of  £2  15s  for 
himself,  they  took  2  kine,  1  steer,  and  a  little  heifer,  worth 
about  £7.  And  at  several  other  times  for  fines  of  £2  15s.  they 
took  goods  worth  £2  6s.  4d. 

From  William  Whitehead  of  Waters,  for  a  fine  of  £20, 
they  took  4  stone  of  wool  worth  24s.  He  was  fined  £3  for 
being  at  several  meetings,  and  they  took  from  him  3  kine  worth 
£g  and  a  cow  worth  £2. 

In  1675-6,  from  William  Barwick  and  John  Barwick  of  Shapp  was 
taken  6s.  by  Justices’  Warrants  for  absence  from  the  national 
worship. 

In  1678,  in  an  account  of  persons  who  are  no  Papists,  but  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  Quakers,  are  included  : — 


Yearly  value  Value  of 
of  lands  seized,  goods  levied. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

648  10  13  4 


Thomas  Atkinson 

William  Whitehead 

Richard  Ayrey  YA11  of  Shap. 


John  Clark 
Richard  Barwick 

The  Meeting  House  was  the  old  Post  Office,  south  of 
the  Girls’  School,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Grace  Castley. 
The  garden  was  the  burial  ground,  and  a  field  across  the 
lane  is  called  Meeting  House  Croft. 
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III. — churchwardens’  accounts. 

I  conclude  with  churchwardens’  accounts  for  the  years 
1718,  1723,  and  1795  : — 


THE  CHURCHWARDENS’  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1718. 


Impmis  Expences  att  Appleby  ... 

Item:  Bread  and  Wine  att  Trinity 

For  Bread  and  Wine  att  Xmas  ... 

For  Lead  to  Mr  Robinson 
For  Carriage  of  the  same 
To  the  Plumber 
For  Lowther  ... 

Bread  and  Wine  at  Easter 
For  keeping  the  Clock  ... 

For  Lethers  and  other  repairs  to  the  Bels.. 
For  secureing  a  Dorment  and  repairing  the 
Ailes 

For  Boards  Gists  and  wood  work 
For  fouer  Hundred  Nails 
For  peats  for  smelting  Lead 
For  mending  the  pulpett  and  a  Lock 
For  two  ffoxes ... 

Six  Ravens 
For  Washing  ... 

Expenses  att  Mardale  ... 


1  1  6 

o  12  3 

066 
5  14  10 
060 
270 
010 
1  10  o 
o  10  o 
020 

090 
070 
o  4  10 
020 
010 
050 
020 
030 
076 


THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  JOHN  ROBINSON  GEORGE  SIMPSON  THOMAS  BLAND 
EDWARD  POWLEY  CHWARDENS  FOR  THE  PSH  OF  SHAPP  FOR 
THE  YEAR  I723  AS  FOLLOWETH. 

£  s.  d. 

Imps  Recd  of  the  old  Chwardens  ...  3  :  1:6 

Recd  an  assessment  at  4d  p  lb  ...  15  :  10  :  o 

Recd  in  all  ...  18  :  n  :  6 


Disbursements. 

Imps  Bread  and  Wine  at  Trin  Christm  Easter  & 

Trinity 

for  plaistering  &  painting  the  Ch  &  for  lime 
Hair  &  Carriages  &  Expenses 
Ch  Charges  and  Expenses  at  Appleby 

S 


3  :  16  :  8 

6  :  4:6 
1  :  4:6 
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for  a  Bier 

...  0  : 

3 

6 

Rushbearing 

...  0  : 

2 

6 

5  November 

...  0  : 

1 

8 

Washing  Ch  Linen 

...  0  : 

2 

6 

for  the  Bells  &  Clock  Wire 

...  0  : 

1 

4 

Keeping  Register 

...  0  : 

2 

6 

Churchyard  Wall 

...  0  : 

0 

6 

Expenses  at  Mardale 

...  0  : 

4 

6 

...  0  : 

3 

6 

for  Ravens 

...  0 

1 

8 

for  two  Foxes  and  2  Badgrs 

...  0  : 

4 

0 

leathering  the  Bell  Tongues 

...  0 

1 

6 

Clock  ... 

...  0 

10 

0 

for  Two  Homily  Books,  &c. 

...  0 

8 

0 

Expenses 

...  0 

I 

0 

Disburst  in  all 

...  13 

14 

:  4 

Recd  more  than  disburst  ...  4  :  17  :  2 


Disbursements. 


1795 

£■ 

s 

July 

16 

M1'  Loadman  Oil  for  the  Church  Clock 

25 

Paid  on  Sf  James’  Day 

5 

Aug. 

18 

Rob1  Mounsey  for  mending  the  Clock  Plum  ... 

3 

Nov. 

5 

Paid  the  ringers 

1 

1796 

Mar. 

27 

Joseph  Richardson  for  Ale  on  Easter  Day 

5 

28 

Eliz.  Farrer  for  washing  the  Church  Linen  ... 
Thomas  Docker  for  one  Raven’s  head 

10 

To  Boys  at  for  three  do  do 

Mr  Loadman  oil  for  the  Bells 

1 

July 

7 

Expences  at  Appleby  ...  ...  ...  1 

8 

Court  Fees  at  Appleby 

18 

John  Wallace  Bread  for  the  Sacrament 

4 

James  Farrer  for  winding  up  the  Clock 

1 

Repairing  a  Bell  Wheel 

1 

For  assisting  repairing  the  Clock  Plum 

1 

For  cleaning  the  Church  leads 

1 

For  putting  up  Pins  in  the  Church  ... 

For  cleaning  the  Church  windows  ... 

2 

For  sweeping  the  Church  &  care  of  the  Books.. 

5 

d 

4 

6 

o 

2 

o 

o 

4 
o 
6 

5 
8 

5 
2 
2 
o 

6 
6 
o 
o 
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For  taking  care  of  the  Clock  ...  ...  3-6 

For  splicing  the  Bel!  ropes...  ...  ...  i  .  o 

For  new  Hanging  the  and  repairing  it  ...  6.0 

For  3  new  Posts  &  repairing  the  singers  seats  2  .  2 

Vicar’s  Dinner  at  Mardale  at  Easter  ...  3-6 

Half  a  Bottle  of  Wine  at  Christmas...  ...  1.6 

26  Bottles  of  Wine  at  3s  pr  Bottle  ...  ...  3  .  18  .  o 

One  Empty  Bottle  ...  ...  ...  3 

John  Askew  for  a  Window  Light  ...  ...  1  .  10 

Paid  the  Ringers  ...  ...  ...  ...  18  .  o 

Rob1  Monnsey  for  mending  Church  Gate  ...  6 

For  copy  of  the  Register  ...  ...  ...  2.6 

Reading  the  Accounts  ...  ...  ...  1  .  o 

Mr.  Thos  Holme  for  Pulpit  Cloth  ...  ...  16  .  6 


Total  Disbursements 

RECEIVED  PER  CONTRA. 

By  Assessment 

By  Balance  from  the  old  Churchwardens 
By  Sale  of  an  old  Bell  Rope... 

Total  Receipts... 

Total  Disbursements 


...  10  .  15  .  64 
11  -5i 
7 


...  11  .  7  .  6| 
...  11  .  7.5 


Balance  ...  ...  ...  ...  if 

The  real  assessment  is  11  .  5  .  34  of  which  sum  9s  gd  belongs  to 
Shap  Abbey  application  has  been  made  both  to  the  late  and  present 
Tenant  who  have  both  refused  to  pay  the  said  sum. 


In  the  accounts  sent  in  to  the  churchwardens  by  John 
Garnett,  of  the  King’s  Arms,  who  was,  by  the  way, 
father-in-law  of  Vicar  Rowlandson,  I  see  from  October, 
1819,  to  June,  1820,  no  less  than  £4  4s.  iod.  was 
expended  on  wine,  and  in  other  years  similar  sums.  But 
the  wine  was  then  as  much  as  6s.  4d.  a  bottle,  and  it  was 
customary  to  consume  in  the  vestry  all  that  remained 
over  after  the  administration.  And  the  Shap  wardens 
used  to  pay  for  the  daughter  chapelries. 

In  1821,  Garnett  provided  a  pitch  pipe  for  the  church 
at  7s.  6d.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  at  Swindale  we 
sang  to  the  schoolmaster’s  whistle  or  flute. 
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Old  churchwardens  seem  to  have  had  what  some  call 
“  good  times.”  Here  is  the  bill  of  expenses  at  the 
confirmation  and  visitation  held  at  Appleby,  July  1st, 
1825  : — 


13  Dinners 

£-  s- 
...  1.6. 

d 

0 

Ale  and  Porter 

...  1.4. 

8 

2  bottles  of  Brandy 

14 . 

O 

2  ,,  ,,  Wine  ... 

10 . 

0 

7  Horses’  Hay 

6  . 

6 

Cheese  and  Bread  for  Children 

15  • 

2 

Teas 

II. 

6 

Tobacco  ... 

I  . 

0 

5  •  8  .  10 
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Art.  XII. — Mardale  Chapel  and  the  Holmes  of  Mardale. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Helsington. 

Communicated  at  Durham,  June  20 th,  1901. 

MARDALE  is  a  secluded  valley  at  the  head  of  Hawes- 
water,  nestling  under  Harter  Fell,  High  Street, 
Bason  Crag,  and  other  heights.  The  chapel  is  in  Shap 
parish,  but  the  chapelry,  which,  like  Swindale,  appears  to 
have  no  clearly  defined  boundaries,  is  formed  from  Shap 
and  Bampton.  There  are  ten  inhabited  houses — viz.,  the 
School  House,  Whelter,  Parsonage,  Flake  How,  Riggin- 
dale,  Chapel  Hill,  Goose  Mire,  Grove  Brae,  Dun  Bull 
Inn,  and  Brackenhow.  Ruins  of  old  buildings  are  to  be 
seen  in  Gurness,  at  the  eastern  head  of  the  lake,  where 
was  a  beerhouse.  Along  this  side  of  the  water  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  footpath  to  the  Naddle  Bridge, 
and  thence  through  Thornthwaite  Park  to  Rosgill.  Not 
without  cause  let  this  be  noted.  Bowderthwaite  in 
Riggindale,  Slape  Stones,  and  Rowan  Park  were  also 
once  inhabited. 

The  Diocesan  Calendar  assigns  to  the  chapel  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Holy  Trinity — I  question  whether  with  any 
solid  authority.  In  a  Mardale  document,  at  least  a 
century  old,  I  found  the  dedication  of  “St.  Michael  or  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,”  shewing  the  uncertainty  of  the  time. 
These,  too,  were  probably  guesses,  based  upon  the  respec¬ 
tive  dedications  of  Shap  Church  and  Abbey.  It  is  likely 
that,  as  at  Swindale,  there  was  neither  consecration  nor 
dedication. 
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THE  FABRIC. 

The  measurements  of  the  fabric,  as  taken  by  the 
incumbent,  are : — Length,  37ft.  8in. ;  width,  22ft.  bin. ; 
height  of  tower,  29ft.  6in. ;  width  of  tower,  10ft.  3m. ; 
projection  of  tower  beyond  body  of  chapel,  5ft.  The 
interior  is  kept  decently  and  in  order,  having  always  been 
lovingly  tended  by  the  Holmes.  A  brass  pathetically 
records  the  death  on  November  27th,  1885,  of  Hugh, 
“  last  of  that  name  at  Chapel  Hill.”  Another  brass  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holme,  who,  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  family  and  some  others,  built  the 
parsonage,  and  restored  and  adorned  this  tiny  sanctuary 
in  1S60. 

The  font  was  the  gift  in  1872  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Holme,  his  widow,  who  resides  in  a  villa  attached  to  the 
inn.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  in  Crosby  Ravensworth 
Church  ;  the  oak  of  its  predecessor  now  panels  the  wall 
under  the  seats  of  the  chancel,  which  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a  neat  oak  screen.  This,  with 
the  semi-circular  altar  and  surrounding  rails,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  year  1736,  a  date  painted  on  the  centre 
panel  of  the  gallery.  The  massive  axe  hewn  beams  of 
native  oak  in  the  roof  are  noticeable.  The  walls  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  were 
so  built  for  defensive  purposes  in  days  of  warfare.  On 
Castle  Crag  above  the  parsonage  are  traces  of  a  fort, 
mounds,  and  trenches. 

The  windows  on  either  side  are  plain  and  round-headed, 
about  ift.  wide  and  3ft.  high.  They  appear  to  be  coeval 
with  the  whole  fabric.  The  east  window  was  inserted  in 
i860,  taking  the  place  of  a  two-light  of  the  same  style  as 
the  others. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  present  chapel  ?  The  tower  is 
certainly  quite  modern,  and  is  tied  on.  The  original 
doorway,  about  3ft.  wide  and  8ft.  high,  is  traceable  on 
the  south  wall.  Tradition  declares  that  one  Radulphus 
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or  Rudolphus  Holme  founded  an  oratory  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  has  the  existing  chapel  the  appearance  or 
the  architecture  of  such  antiquity  ?  With  open  minds 
we  must  receive  what  evidence  has  hitherto  been  disclosed. 

In  the  chest  is  a' parchment  deed  in  Latin  of  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  graveyard  in  1728  that  refers  to  Divine 
service  having  been  performed  “from  time  immemorial” 
— a  vague  and  unreliable  phrase  which  may  be  made  to 
mean  anything  over  fifty  years. 

The  Shap  Registers,  which  commence  in  1559,  make 
mention  of  Chapel  Hill,  but  I  do  not  remember  noticing 
such  an  entry  before  1670.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Mardale  Register  begins  in  1628,  but  this,  I  think,  is  not 
strictly  correct.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the 
entries  are  merely  copied  in  one  hand  from  the  Shap  and 
Bampton  books. 

The  Bampton  Register  in  1731  states  that  the  “  first 
body  that  ever  was  interred  at  Mardale  Chapel  was  that 
of  John,  son  of  John  Turner  (by  his  first  wife)  of  the 
Fold.  Buried  by  T.  Wearing,  vicar,  Friday,  October 
15.”  Before  1728  the  dead  were  usually  carried  to  Shap 
up  by  Hopgill  and  Swindale,  thence  by  the  “  kirk  gate  ” 
to  Talebert,  and  across  the  moor  to  the  parish  church.  If 
there  was  a  chapel  at  Mardale  five  centuries  before,  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  people  would  bear  corpses  to  Shap 
by  so  laborious  a  mountain  route — at  least  seven  miles — 
for  so  long  a  period  without  petitioning  for  consecration 
of  a  graveyard  ?  No  bishop  could  have  refused  a  request 
so  reasonable. 

I  do  not  venture  to  reject  the  tradition  of  the  early 
foundation.  It  may  be  trustworthy,  but  all  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  there  was  a  chapel  before  1700.  The 
present  fabric  can  hardly  be  the  ancient  oratory.  The 
list  of  curates,  so  far  as  known,  begins  in  1703.  I  have 
seen  statements  that  the  yews  around  the  chapel  are  300 
or  400  years  old,  and  even  700  or  800.  If  their  age  could 
be  determined,  they  would  supply  important  evidence. 
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But  so  much  depends  upon  soil  and  climate  that  trees  are 
not  the  surest  witnesses.  They  do  not  look  so  very  old, 
and  one  might  conjecture  them  to  be  contemporary  with 
the  fabric— say,  300  years  at  most. 

THE  CLERGY. 

I  have  compiled  from  various  sources  the  following  list 
of  readers,  curates,  and  incumbents.  The  date  is  usually 
that  of  licence  : — 

May  24,  1703. — Michael  Sommers.  Licentia  concessa  est  Michaeli 
Somers  Diacono  ad  peragendum  officium  Cuvati  et  ad  \ educandos  ?J 
pueros  in  Capella  de  Mardale.  On  January  8th,  1708,  having 
been  ordained  priest,  he  was  licensed  to  be  curate  of  Shapp. 
About  1721. — William  Langhorn.  Father  of  a  vicar  of  Shap  Also 
master  of  Measand. 

March  n,  1722. — Jonathan  Tinclar.  Master  of  Measand.  Founder 
of  Tinclar’s  Library  at  Bampton  Vicarage. 

April  26,  1725. — William  Robinson,  M.A.  Reader  and  master  of 
Measand. 

December  19,  1726. — Thomas  Baxter.  To  read  prayers  and  teach 
school  in  Mardale  Chappel.  Ordained  deacon  June  16,  1728. 
Probably  he  was  son  of  Thomas  Baxter  of  Swindale.  [See  v. 
i.,  n.s.,  p.  261,  of  Transactions.] 

June  15,  1731. — Richard  Holme.  Deacon,  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  chapel  or  elsewhere  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle. 
August  20,  1734. — William  Collinson.  Master  of  Measand. 

June  18,  1739,  to  December  2,  1741. — John  Watson.  Master  of 
Measand.  Afterwards  curate  of  Shap. 

December  2,  1741- — Bartholomew  Hayes.  Reader  and  master  of 
Measand.  Nominated  by  the  vicar  of  Bampton,  the  curate  of 
Shap,  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Curate  of  Mardale  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1742. 

July  2,  1749- — Richard  Hebson.  Nominated  by  the  vicars  of  Shap 
and  Bampton*  and  by  the  principal  inhabitants.  Died  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1799,  aged  75  years.  He  was  also  master  of  Measand 


*  The  joint  nomination  by  the  “  vicars  ”  of  Shap  and  Bampton  is  noticeable. 
I  suppose  it  is  due  to  three  causes — (a)  the  chapelry  being  carved  out  of  the  two 
parishes,  (6)  the  non-existence  of  a  Shap  vicar  at  the  time,  and  (c)  the  frequent 
attachment  of  the  mastership  of  Measand,  which  is  in  Bampton,  to  the  incum¬ 
bency.  The  Rev.  James  Darling,  of  Bampton,  twenty  years  ago  claimed  the 
right  of  joint  presentation  ;  but  the  Rev.  Stephen  Whiteside,  of  Shap,  success¬ 
fully  resisted,  and  the  claim  was  withdrawn.  The  present  vicar  of  Bampton 
makes  no  such  claim. 
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for  upwards  of  50  years.  A  memorial  stone  at  the  west  end  of 
the  chapel  “  pretends  not  to  be  the  record  of  his  virtues :  they 
built  not  their  hopes  on  such  perishable  materials ;  but  only  a 
small  token  of  grateful  attention  from  one  who  profited  by 
his  instructions  and  reveres  the  example  he  set  of  unaffected 
conscientious  integrity.” 

October  22,  1800,  to  1842. — John  Bowstead,  B.D.  He  was  also 
rector  of  Great  Musgrave,  but  he  “  got  it  too  late  to  enjoy  it.” 
When  he  was  master  of  Bampton  Grammar  School  (see  Miss 
Noble’s  History  of  Bampton),  it  became  of  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  turned  out  a  few  hundreds  of  local  priests,  who  often 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  Swindale  and  Mardale.  Men  like 
John  Rowlandson  and  James  Holme  of  Shap,  Thomas  Sewell 
and  Stephen  Walker  of  Swindale,  were  his  pupils.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  small,  but  the  students  boarded  in  the  neighbouring 
farms.  Many  quaint  pictures  of  this  able  pedagogue  are  to  be 
seen  throughout  Bampton  parish.  He  always  wore  such  a  hat 
as  is  there  represented.  The  snuff-box  was  the  gift  of  pupils. 
To  all  natives  of  these  dales  who  have  read  pp.  133-5  of  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Goodwin ,  which  paint  the  average  dale  priest  of 
sixty  years  ago,  it  may  be  reassuring  to  know  that  men  like 
Richard  Hebson,  John  Bowstead,  and  John  Rowlandson  were 
godly  and  learned  ministers.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
many  parish  priests  in  any  diocese  with  half  the  classical  and 
theological  attainments  of  John  Bowstead  of  Mardale.  It  is  a 
shame  that  such  a  man  should  have  received  no  ecclesiastical 
reward. 

January  26,  1842. — John  Rowlandson,  vicar  of  Shap.  He  drove 
over  for  service  in  the  afternoon.  Under  him  John  Briddon 
Wightwick  was  curate  for  a  time  from  September  25,  1842. 

March  26,  1858. — Thomas  Holme,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Born  at  Chapel  Hill,  February  15,  1810.  Died  at  the  parsonage, 
April  23,  1880.  He  was  formerly  curate  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Loughborough,  under  his  uncle,  Rev.  William  Holme,  B.D., 
who  was  sometime  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  Cambridge.  Sub¬ 
sequently  rector  of  Puttenham,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  son  of 
Richard  Holme,  whose  initials  are  above  the  front  door  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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July  21,  1880 — July  6,  1882. — Henry  Wilkinson  Scaife,  M.A., 
Cantab. 

September  6,  1882 — November  18,  1882. — Charles  Henry  Hatfield, 
M.A.,  Cantab,  who  never  came  into  residence.  Now  vicar  of 
St.  Philip’s,  Southport. 

December  6,  1882 — 1885. — Arthur  Anderson  Williams,  M.A., 

Cantab.  Afterwards  vicar  of  Colton,  and  now  of  Osmotherley. 

January  21,  1885 — October  8,  1890. —  Charles  Newton  Greenwood, 
M.A.,  Durham. 

March  18,  1891 — 1894. — Hugh  Charles  Baldwin,  B.A.,  Cantab. 
Afterwards  rector  of  Moreleigh,  Devon. 

1894. — William  Terry,  L.  Th.  Durham.  Previously  curate  of  All 
Saints’,  West  Hartlepool. 


THE  HOLMES  OF  MARDALE. 

The  tradition  of  the  Holme  family  is  best  given  without 
much  comment  in  the  actual  words  of  two  old  documents, 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Holme  of  Mardale.  The  older 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  about  the  year  1800.  Both 
profess  to  be  copies  of  earlier  documents.  But  one  would 
wish  to  see  the  originals,  which  have  disappeared. 

I. — “  In  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  one  thousand  67,  at  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  his  army  into  Brittain’s  Isle  many  lords  and  Gentlemen 
came  along  with  them.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  certain  gentleman 
out  of  the  Country  of  Stockholme  a  valiant  young  squire  whose 
name  was  John  being  one  of  very  handsome  conduct  and  being 
taken  notice  of  by  the  General  himself  who  made  him  captain  in 
his  army.  When  the  invasion  was  ended  and  all  feuds  and  distur¬ 
bances  were  quietly  settled  and  this  notable  Conqueror  fixed  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  this  worthy  Prince  forthwith  rewarded  his 
soldiers  with  every  one  an  estate  for  their  famous  valour  and  trusty 
manhood. 

All  his  officers  and  men  of  note  in  the  first  place  were  taken 
notice  of. 

This  same  John  from  Stockholme  being  of  an  ancient  family 
being  the  gth  or  10th  of  that  family  or  name,  was  by  this  great 
prince  settled  on  an  Estate  in  Yorkshire  of  the  yearly  value  of  350 
pounds,  deriving  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

In  the  county  of  York  he  lived  peaceably  for  the  term  of  35  years, 
having  several  sons  and  daughters.  After  his  decease  his  eldest  son 
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William  succeeded  him  who  lived  after  him  40  years  leaving  a  son 
whose  name  was  Richard,  he  died  after  he  had  lived  37  years :  his 
son  Henry  succeeded  him  enjoying  the  estate  23  years  until  the 
reign  of  king  John  in  the  year  1203. 

This  same  died  and  left  a  son  whom  he  called  Hugh  Holme. 
This  Hugh  lived  upon  this  Domain  quietly  until  the  decree  came 
out  from  the  king.” 

Written  on  the  same  paper  at  Mardale  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments: — 

“  Here  the  document  above  quoted  (copy  of  an  original,  which  is 
now  illegible)  abruptly  ends.  Probably  the  rest  of  the  paper 
perished  before  the  copy  was  made.  However,  another  paper  has 
it  that  Hugh  incurred  King  John’s  displeasure  for  siding  with  some 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  King  John 
was  excommunicated  in  1209  for  his  violence  to  religious  houses  and 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Stephen  Langton,  and  about  that  time 
many  of  his  barons  and  others  fled  into  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Taking  his  journey  northwards  then,  Hugh  ‘chanced  to  light  into 
Mardale ;  ’  and,  no  doubt,  its  complete  seclusion  would  suggest 
safety  to  his  mind.  Here  he  remained,  and  here  his  descendants 
have  lived  down  to  the  present  time — the  same  family  in  the  same 
place. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Rudolphus  Holme  founded  an  oratory 
or  house  of  prayer  near  his  habitation,  from  which  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1882,  Hugh  Parker  Holme,  who  died  in  1885,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  to  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  Windermere,  who  was  compiling  a 
Directory  : — 1  The  first  Holme  came  to  Mardale  in  1209.  The 
stranger  was  kindly  received  by  an  old  man  near  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  whose  small  estate  he  (Hugh  Holme)  eventually  bought;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  day 
the  same  family  has  continued  to  live  in  unbroken  succession  at  the 
place. 

The  history  of  the  family  previous  to  1209  consists  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  account  which  Hugh  Holme  gave  of  himself  to  his 
friend,  the  old  dalesmen,  and  others.  The  account  was  accepted  at 
that  time,  and  must  have  been  supported  by  some  proof.  Well 
then,  in  the  Conqueror’s  army  was  a  ‘  valiant  young  squire  ’  called 
John  of  Stockholme,  who  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Norman  Duke 
and  promoted.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
having  an  estate  granted  to  him  in  1068  for  ‘  famous  valour  and 
trusty  manhood.’ 
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Tradition  says  the  estate  was  in  Northamptonshire,*  and  upon  it 
the  family  lived  peaceably  ‘  until  the  decree  came  out  from  the 
king.’  ” 

II. — Copied  from  an  old  MS.  without  date,  but 
apparently  written  early  in  the  nineteenth  century:  — 

“  It  is  understood  that  a  family  of  the  surname  of  Holme  has  long 
been  in  possession  of  a  small  estate  at  Chapel  Hill  in  Mardale  that 
they  are  descended  from  one  John  born  in  Sweden  and  surnamed 
Holme  from  Stockholme  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  that  he 
was  a  volunteer  or  adventurer  in  the  armie  of  the  Norman  Duke 
when  he  invaded  this  island  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  1066  : 
and  having  performed  his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Conqueror 
was  by  him  rewarded  by  an  Estate  which  (as  tradition  says)  was  in 
the  county  of  Northampton  and  that  he  and  his  descendants  resided 
there  until  the  time  of  John  King  of  England 

It  is  well  known  that  in  this  reign  that  there  were  several  disputes 
and  quarrels  between  the  King  and  his  subjects  and  in  the  year 
1209  King  John  was  engaged  in  a  very  serious  dispute  with  some 
Monks  of  Canterbury  and  other  Ecclesiastics  and  finding  that 
several  of  his  lay  subjects  were  likely  to  join  the  clergy,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent  such  as  he  most  suspected  :  from  some  he 
required  hostages,  their  friends  or  children,  to  be  put  into  hands  as 
pledges  of  their  loyalty  :  some  he  imprisoned  and  some  fled  :  among 
these  last  was  Hugh  Holme  who  then  represented  the  family  in 
Northamptonshire  and  feeling  himself  liable  to  be  questioned  he 
thought  better  to  fly  rather  than  starve  in  a  jail  (sic)  or  perhaps  lose 
his  head,  taking  his  journey  Northward  he  chanced  to  light  into 
Mardale,  which  being  nearly  surrounded  by  high  mountains  and 
these  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  wood  he  thought  proper  to 
stay  for  a  while,  and  was  civilly  entertained  by  an  old  man  near  the 
middle  of  the  Dale  who  proved  a  faithful  friend  to  him  and  directed 
him  to  a  place  where  he  might  retire  when  he  chose  to  be  in  secret : 
the  place  is  near  the  foot  of  a  great  rock  called  Riggindale  Crag 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  Hugh’s  Cave. 

Some  other  reasons  have  been  spoken  of  (though  not  much 
credited)  as  the  cause  of  his  flight,  namely  that  he  had  been  too 
biggoted  a  Loyalist  and  exasperated  those  of  a  different  opinion  till 
they  were  ready  to  pull  him  in  peices :  another  cause  mentioned 
was  that  he  had  ‘  plowed  ’  some  ground  contrary  to  a  law  then  in 
force. 


The  document  above  quoted  says  Yorkshire,  not  Northamptonshire. — J.W. 
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These  different  reasons  seem  like  evasions  to  put  off  the  imperti¬ 
nent  inquirer  as  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  give  a  true 
account  to  everyone  whence  he  came  or  upon  what  occasion. 

After  some  time  he  ventured  more  freely  abroad  and  purchased 
the  old  man’s  estate  who  had  been  so  friendly  to  him  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  and  his  descendants  and  successors  have  continued 
thereon  to  this  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  family  Rudolphus  Holme  founded 
an  oratory  or  house  of  prayer  near  his  habitation  from  which  the 
place  took  the  name  of  Chapel  Hill.  It  is  also  reckoned  that  a  part 
of  the  Estate  was  given  to  a  younger  brother  which  must  have  been 
at  an  early  period  as  no  degrees  of  kinship  were  remembered 
between  the  two  families  near  two  centuries  ago.  We  find  no 
correct  genealogy  of  the  family  till  about  the  Reformation  when  it 
appears  that  a  William  Holme  was  upon  the  premises  and  that  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  he  purchased  a  Tenement  of  Anthony 
Martin  and  Mary  Martin  his  wife  of  Penrith  called  Bowderthwaite 
which  continued  in  the  family  a  few  generations  and  was  afterwards 
given  as  a  portion  to  a  younger  brother.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Holmes  are  a  very  old 
family  resident  here.  In  the  first  Shap  Registers  the 
name  is  found  frequently,  and  it  is  most  credible  that 
they  had  taken  root  some  centuries  earlier.  The  tradition, 
which  has  much  to  support  it,  is  acceptable  as  a  whole,  if 
very  questionable  in  one  or  two  details  when  subjected  to 
scientific  criticism.  It  is  sad  to  see  at  Mardale  the  grave 
of  the  last  male  in  the  direct  descent  of  so  ancient  a  stock, 
and  pleasant  to  meditate  upon  the  generosity  and  devotion 
to  their  dale  and  chapel  of  a  long  succession  of  Mardale 
kings. 

I  end  with  the  will  of  John  Holme,  of  Riggindale,  dated 
1735.  The  document  was  found  at  Hutton  Gate,  Rosgill, 
among  some  old  papers  belonging  to  Mrs.  George  W. 
Betham  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I  John  Holme  of  Riggindale  in  the 
Parish  of  Bampton  and  County  of  Westmorland  yeoman  tho’  weak 
in  Body  but  of  sound  and  perfect  Mind  and  Memory  (praised  be 
Almighty  God)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  in  manner  and  form  following.  First  and  principally  I 
commend  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  Hoping  through  the  Meritorious 
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Death  and  Passion  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  have  free  pardon 
&  forgiveness  of  my  Sins  and  to  Inherit  everlasting  Life  ;  And  my 
Body  I  com’it  to  the  Earth  to  be  decently  Buried  according  to  the 
Discretion  of  my  Executor  hereafter  named,  and  touching  the 
disposition  of  all  such  Temporal  Estate  as  it  hath  pleased  Allmighty 
God  of  his  goodness  to  bestow  upon  me  I  give  and  dispose  thereof 
as  followeth.  Imps  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  Jane  Holme  ten 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  my  Executor.  Item  I  give  to  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Holme  Thirty  Pounds  to  be  paid  as  above.  Item  I  give 
to  my  daughter  Jane  Holme  Thirty  Pounds.  Item  I  give  to  my  son 
John  Holme  the  Meal  Chest  standing  upon  the  first  Loft  and  the 
Bedstead  wherein  I  lay  and  the  Boards  laying  for  the  Roof  Loft 
together  with  my  Apparel  and  Cloathing.  Item  I  give  to  my  son 
Richard  Holme  Five  Shillgs.  Item  I  give  to  my  wife  Jane  Holme 
and  my  Daughters  Elizabeth  and  Jane  Holme  all  the  Pewder, 
Bedding  and  Household  Stuff  (over  and  before  the  before  mentioned 
Legacies)  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  ’em  excepting  the  Couboard 
and  Side  Saddle  and  a  Line  Wheel  wch  I  give  to  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  my  Box  and  the  great  Caldron  I  give  to  my  Daughter 
Jane.  All  the  Rest  of  the  above  mentioned  Goods  to  be  equally 
divided  as  above  excepting  the  Oak  Chest  standing  in  the  First 
Loft,  the  Table  standing  in  the  House  and  ye  Wainscot  Chest  and 
the  Bedstead  and  Bedding  for  it  wch  stands  in  ye  best  Room  wch  I 
give  to  my  son  Thomas  Holme.  Item  all  the  Rest  and  Residue  of 
my  Goods  and  Chatties  whatsoever  not  afore  bequeathed  I  give  to 
my  son  Thomas  Holme  who  I  make  full  and  sole  Executor  of  this 
my  Last  Will  and  Testament  he  paying  and  discharging  all  my 
Just  debts  and  Funeral  expences  and  I  do  hereby  revoke  and 
disannul  all  other  and  former  Wills  and  Testaments  whatever  here¬ 
tofore  made  by  me  either  by  word  or  writing  this  taken  to  be  my 
Last.  In  wittness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal 
the  20"  Day  of  July  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Thirty  Five. 
John  Holme  his  mark  and  seal.  Signed  sealed  and  declared  in  the 
presence  of  us  William  Holmes  mark  sworn 

John  Holme  sworn 

This  will  was  Proved  the  9"  of  May  1738  by  the  Executor  sworn  of 
which  the  above  written  is  a  true  copy  being  examined  the  7"  day 
of  August  1738  By  me  Thos  Jackson  prin1  Register.” 

Little  interest  attaches  to  this  document  except  that  it 
helps  to  illustrate  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  time. 
The  Mardale  Registers  have  been  copied  and  printed  by 
Dr.  Haswell  of  Penrith. 
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Art.  XIII. — The  Marriage  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Louthre  and 
Margaret  de  Whale.  By  F.  H.  M.  Parker,  of 
Fremington. 

Communicated  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  Augrist  29th,  1901. 

rjIHE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  set  out  the  substance  of 
certain  MSS.  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards 
relating  to  early  members  of  the  house  of  Lowther.  The 
authorities  on  the  subject  (of  which  there  are  several) 
prove  inconsistent,  not  to  say  improbable.  No  doubt 
they  give  excellent  accounts  of  the  family  as  a  whole ; 
but,  misled  by  a  continuous  list  of  of  distinctions,  and  the 
succession  of  men  ready  to  fill  the  places  of  their  fathers 
in  public  life,  have  repeatedly  blundered  over  the  careers 
of  individuals.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  extracts 
from  original  sources  will  afford  a  reliable  account  of  a 
family  whose  career  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  these  counties. 

The  manor  of  Whale,  like  many  others,  anciently 
belonged  to  a  family  which  bore  the  local  name.  The  De 
Whales,  sharing  the  fate  of  most  of  them,  have  long  since 
disappeared,  leaving  hardly  a  record  behind  them  beyond 
this — that  their  estates  devolved  on  an  heiress  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third. 

This  lady,  Margaret  de  Whale,  is  interesting  as  an 
ancestress  of  the  Lowthers,  especially  as  the  alliance  of 
the  families,  proved  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  ignored 
by  every  authority  except  a  pedigree  at  Rydal  Hall, 
mentioned  by  Nicolson  &  Burn,  which  states  that  Hugh 
de  Lowther  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  de  Whale.  The  others  say  that  the  wife  of  this 
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Hugh  de  Lowther  was  a  daughter  (some  add  “and  heir”) 
of  Lucy,  lord  of  Cockermouth.  Nicolson  &  Burn  suggest 
that  one  of  the  ladies  was  a  second  wife — a  strange  slip, 
seeing  that  the  arms  of  both  Whale  and  Lucy  are  quartered 
by  Lowther. 

The  evidence  of  the  alliance  with  De  Whale  is  found  in 
a  fine  levied  7  Edw.  III.,  between  William  de  Sandford, 
complainant,  and  William  de  Whale,  deforciant,  for  the 
manor  of  Whale,  with  its  appurtenances. 

William  de  Whale  acknowledged  the  manor  to  be  the 
right  of  William  de  Sandford,  as  held  of  the  gift  of 
William  de  Whale,  from  which  William  de  Sandford  has 
two  parts;  and  William  de  Sandford  granted  the  said  two 
parts  and  their  appurtenances  to  William  de  Whale  to  be 
held  for  his  life.  Further,  William  de  Sandford  granted 
that  the  third  part  of  the  said  manor,  which  Joan,  widow 
of  Walter  de  Whale,  held  in  dowry  by  inheritance  from 
the  said  William  de  Sandford,  and  which  on  her  death 
should  have  reverted  to  him,  should  on  her  death  revert 
to  William  de  Whale,  to  be  held  with  the  other  two  parts 
for  his  life :  and  that  after  his  death  the  whole  manor 
should  pass  to  Hugh  de  Louthre  and  Margaret  his  wife  to 
be  held  ....  for  ever. 

Margaret  died  about  44  Edw.  III.,  an  inquisitio  post 
mortem  being  held  that  year  on  Margareta  quae  fuit  uxor 
Hugonis  de  Louthre,  chivaler,  senioris.  Questioned  as  to 
her  heir  the  jury  Dicunt  quod  Hugo  de  Louthre  chivaler, 
films  ejusdem  Margaretae  est  propinquior  heres  ejusdem,  et 
est  aetate  xl.  annos  et  amplius.  His  wife  was  named 
Matilda. 

Hugh  de  Lowther,  husband  of  Margaret,  was  eldest 
son  of  another  Hugh  de  Lowther,  Attorney-General 
under  Edward  I.,  who  died,  according  to  Foss’  Dictionary 
of  the  Judges*  10  Edward  II.  An  inquisition  that  year 


*  In  saying  that  he  held  judicial  office  in  5  Edw.  III.,  Nicolson  &  Burn  appear 
to  have  confounded  him  with  his  son  Thomas. 
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found  that  he  had  lands  at  Newton  Reyney,  Lowther,  and 
Thirnebi  (Thrimby). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  14  Edw.  I.,  Hugh,  son  of 
Geoffry  de  Lowther  purchased  land  in  Lowther  ;  and  that 
two  years  later  Hugh  de  Lowther  and  Juetta  his  wife 
acquired  further  property  at  Thrimby.  There  is  nothing 
to  identify  this  Hugh.  If  he  is  the  same  as  the  Attorney- 
General,  we  get  a  generation  (Geoffry)  earlier  than  the 
Visitations. 

Hugh,  his  son,  husband  of  Margaret,  was  thirty  years 
of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  His  career  was  eventful, 
among  its  incidents  being  complicity  in  the  death  of  Piers 
Gaveston.  These  facts  make  it  hard  to  believe  the 
Visitations,  which  make  him  father  of  Robert  de  Lowther, 
who  lived  till  9  Hen.  VI.,  or  the  accounts  which  say  that 
he  was  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  46  Edw.  III.  We  know 
also  from  the  inquisition  on  Margaret  that  he  was  dead 
before  this,  though  we  have  not  the  date,  and  that  his  son 
was  Hugh.  The  latter  was,  no  doubt,  father  of  Robert  ; 
similarity  of  name  having  caused  his  honours  and  identity 
to  be  merged  in  those  of  his  father,  to  the  straining  of 
genealogical  probability. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  name  of  de  Whale  was  ever 
omitted  from  the  pedigree,  or  that  of  Lucy  substituted. 
Possibly  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  found  by  comparing 
the  visitations  of  Dugdale  and  St.  George — the  one  giving 
a  quartering  for  Whale  or  Quaile,  namely,  ermine  on  a 
canton  azure  a  cross  upon  three  stairs  argent ;  the  other 
giving  that  quartering  as  Tilliol,  namely,  ermine  on  a 
canton  argent  upon  a  mount  vert  a  cross  of  the  field. 
These  might  easily  be  mistaken.  Once  the  arms  were 
misappropriated  there  would  be  little  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  De  Whales. 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Attorney-General,  is  said  to  halve  married 
a  Tilliol,  but  we  are  not  told  that  she  was  an  heiress. 

How  the  name  of  Lucy  was  introduced  is  less  clear.  If 
we  may  assume  that  the  name  as  well  as  the  arms  of 
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Tilliol  were  wrongly  inserted,  we  might  suggest  that  the 
last-named  Sir  Hugh  married  a  Lucy;  probably  heir  of 
John  de  Lucy,  to  whom  his  mother,  Alice  de  Lucy  (he 
had  discarded  his  father’s  name  of  De  Multon),  granted 
land  at  Wythop.  We  are  told  that  in  8  Edw.  II., 
Christian,  wife  of  John,  impleaded  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  de 
Lowther,  for  dower  there,  but  not  how  the  Lowthers 
acquired  this  property.  This  is  pure  conjecture,  but 
does  not  necessitate  very  serious  tampering  with  the  old 
authorities ;  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  harmony  with 
the  reliable  dates  and  facts. 


[i55l 


Art.  XIV. — Bishop  Nicolson’s  Diaries  :  Part  II.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  President. 

Communicated  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29 th,  1901. 

|  N  the  last  volume  of  the  Society’s  Transactions  will  be 
*  found  the  account  of  these  diaries  up  to  the  time 
when  Nicolson  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  King  William 
III.  died  on  March  8th,  170^:  thus  Nicolson’s  preferment 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Musgrave  family. 
We  now  come  to  the  period  of  his  episcopate,  and  in  this, 
from  want  of  space,  it  is  found  necessary  to  print  only 
such  extracts  as  may  be  most  interesting  to  members  of 
our  Society.  The  diary  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
social  state  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  all  the 
more  trustworthy  because  it  is  evidently  not  meant  to 
meet  any  other  eye  than  his  own,  and  simply  chronicles 
each  day’s  doings.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  share  his 
wide  hospitality,  and  his  opinion  of  them  is  occasionally 
recorded.  The  description  conveys  a  far  more  favourable 
impression  of  those  times  than  some  writers  have  led  us 
to  expect.  Nothing  in  the  diary  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
intemperate  or  immoral  habits  were  widely  prevalent.  He 
does  not  overlook  breaches  of  sobriety,  and  occasionally 
rebukes  them  ;  but  they  are  few.  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  still  deal  with  cases  .of  notorious  immorality, 
among  laity  as  well  as  clergy  ;  and  I  should  gather  that 
the  tone  of  family  life  was  pure,  though  women  do  not 
generally  seem  to  hold  a  position  of  much  influence.  The 
culture  and  status  of  the  clergy  are  far  higher  than 
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writers  like  Lord  Macaulay  have  led  us  to  expect.  Some 
members  of  most  of  the  leading  county  families — Low- 
thers,  Musgraves,  Grahams,  Flemings — are  in  holy  orders. 
The  benehced  clergy  appear  to  be,  as  a  rule,  men  of 
education  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
decided  majority  of  those  admitted  to  livings  (as  recorded 
in  the  Bishop’s  MS.  register)  were  graduates  of  the 
Universities,  though  the  chapelries  were  often  served  by 
lay  readers,  frequently  the  parish  schoolmasters.  Of 
many  persons  mentioned,  some  account  will  be  found  in 
my  former  paper. 


1702. 

May  13.  On  ye  Eve  of  Ascension  I  was  elected  Bp  by  the  Vice  Dean 
(Mr.  Chancr  Tullie)  and  the  Chapter  of  Carlile  wth  great 
cheerfulness  in  the  Electors,  and  congratulations  of  ye 
neighbourhood. 

„  14.  Attended  the  Mayer  (my  Namesake  and  kinsman,  W.N.) 
throh  two  of  the  Gilds  at  Carlile. 

,,  15.  Met  Mr.  R.  Musgrave,* * * §  candidate  for  K1  of  the  Shire,  & 
Cous.  Briscoe  at  Nunnery. 

,,  22.  I  begun  my  Southern-journey.  Br  Nevinson,  Mr.  Wickens,f 
and  Mr.  Ward,  with  me  to  Brough  ;  and  Mr.  Fisher \  to 
Stainmoor.  That  night,  late,  to  Greatabridge.  Met  Sr 
Wilf.  Lawson  &  S1  E.  Hasel  on  the  road. 

,,  23.  Baited  at  Butcher- Houses  ye  property  of  Sr  Chris1'  Wanes- 
ford.  The  sign,  Lion- Rampant,  his  Arms.  About  a  mile 
&  half  short  of  Thornton- Bridge  thousands  of  the  Blackcap- 
mews  breeding  in  a  moss.  Acer  minus  abundantly  in  the 
Hedges.  That  night  to  York ;  complimented  by  Mr. 
Chancell1'  Watkinson  &  D‘  Fall;§  who  agreed  to  yl  part  of 
Scotland  on  this  side  the  Frith  to  be  under  York,  ye  North- 
part  under  ye  A.  B.  (ye  3d  of  G.  Britain)  of  St  Andrews. 


*  Richard  Musgrave,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.,  of  Hayton. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Cumberland,  1702  and  1705  ;  succeeded  his  father  1710,  and 
died  17x1. 

fEdm.  Wickens,  M.A.,  rector  of  Kirkby  Thore,  1699;  and  proctor  in  con¬ 
vocation. 

+  Joseph  Fisher,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Brough-under-Stainmore,  1695;  appointed 
archdeacon  and  rector  of  Salkeld  1702,  on  the  promotion  of  Bishop  Nicolson  ; 
died  November,  1704. 

§  James  Fall,  D.D.,  became  precentor  of  York  1691 ;  died  17x1. 
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May  24.  Whitsunday. 

My  Ld  A.B.  preach’d  an  excellent  sermon  on  Rom.  8.  16. 
After  sacram1  I  din’d  wth  Dr  Palmer. 

Dr  Stainforth  will  have  me  a  comm1'  for  ye  Union.  Cous. 
Pearson  met  me  at  ye  Chancr’s  in  the  evening ;  and  gave 
the  mystery  of  my  being  made  Bp.  The  Louvre- Edition  of 
Tho.  de  Kempis  in  D1  Fall’s  Library.  The  high  Character 
of  Dr  Chetwood  in  ye  Hist,  of  K.  Wm  p[  2d. 

„  25.  With  Mr.  Ch.  Watkinson,  Dr  Fall  &  Cous.  Pearson,  to 
Bishopthorp  in  my  Ld  A.  B’s  coach  :  after  Dr  Deering’s 
good  (&  first)  sermon  on  Prov.  8.16.  kindly  recd.  Option* 
propos’d  &  engag’d  to  lay  a  fair  State  before  His  Grace. 
Sup’d  at  Mr.  Chancr’s.  The  Precentor  under  fears ;  but 
projecting  a  successful  Descent  upon  Spain.  The  following 
Schedule  drawn  up  and  sent  to  His  Grace.  The  best 
Liveings  in  ye  Bp  of  Carlile’s  Gift  are — 

1.  Newcastle.  Value  about  25olb  the  present  Incumbent 
Mr.  Ellison,  aged  46. 

2.  Rothbury  in  Northumberland,  about  the  same  value 
with  Newcastle.  The  present  Incumbent  Mr.  Thomlinson, 
about  50  years  old. 

AB.  Stern  made  his  Option  of  the  first  Prebend  that  should 
fall ;  which  was  agreed  to  by  Bp  Rainbow,  and  Mr.  Marshal^ 
(the  A.B.’s  Kinsman)  had  it  accordingly.  The  Prebends 
are  worth  about  5olb  respectively,  Communibus  Annis.  Mr. 
Tullie  is  in  ye  47th  year  of  his  age,  &  Dr  Todd  in  the  46th, 
the  other  two  are  younger.  The  Archdeaconry  is  worth 
about  6olb  and  Mr  Fisher  (like  to  succeed  to  it)  is  ab1  47 
years  of  age. 

„  26.  Preach’d  for  Cous.  Pearson  in  the  Minster  on  2.  Cor.  4.7. 
Din’d  at  Mr.  Chancr’s  wth  ye  Precentor.  After  dinner,  in 
ye  way  to  Bolton,  waited  on  ye  A.B.,  who  shew’d  his  Accts 
(double  to  a  Bp’s)  for  comeing  into  his  See ;  twixt  6  &  7oolb. 
Nothing  to  Paul’s-church.  A  privy-seal  gets  three  years 
for  paym‘  of  First-fruits.  D1'  Halley  Inceptor  in  Theology. 
A.B.  wished  I  had  not  written  to  Oxford  ;  sleighting  a  Dr’s 
Degree. 

,,  27.  Entertain’d  at  Bolton  wth  Sr  H.  Wotton’s  State  of  Europe; 
&  Mr.  King  (of  ye  Temple)  ’s  History  of  ye  Apostles  Creed. 
Descent  into  Hell,  I.  ye  Invisible  State  of  Seperated  Souls  of 
ye  Righteous,  ag1  ye  Apollinarians  abl  middle  of  ye  4th  Cent. 


*  Each  bishop  was  bound  immediately  after  confirmation  to  convey  to  the 
archbishop  the  next  avoidance  of  one  such  benefice  in  his  patronage  as  the 
archbishop  might  select. 
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Firr-Tea,  of  shaveing’s  boil’d  in  two  Quarts  of  water  down 
to  one  &  pour’d  on  4lb  of  white  sugar-candy  for  a  Hoars- 
ness. 

,,  28.  To  Spoforth  wth  Cons.  P.  By  Tadcaster,  where  ye  Bridge 
(tho’  in  one  of  ye  greatest  Droughts  known)  was  far  fro 
being  sine  flumine,  Wharf  being  now  as  big  as  Eden,  or 
near  it.  Calcaria  suppos’d  by  Mr.  Thoresby  not  to  be 
here ;  but  at  Newton,  about  a  mile  &  a  half  up  ye  River. 
Chalk-Stone  all  along  ye  Banks,  on  both  sides.  Before 
Dinner  with  Mr.  Talbot  (a  most  learned  &  ingenious 
person)  in  his  study  ;  where — Boissard’s  Antiquities  of 
Rome  (in  3  thin  voll.  pret.  5U)  with  short  Descriptions 
but  vast  numbers  of  Cuts  of  Statues,  Inscriptions,  &c 
wondrously  exact.  History  of  Musick  design’d  by  Mr.  T. 
a  great  Master  of  it ;  who  has  C.  Bartholin  de  Tibiis 
Vett.  &c.  Accents  for  singing  in  the  Grecian  Church ; 
Atyo/utvwv  as  Legerent  in  Tully  &c.  not  to  be  dwelt  on, 
but  for  elevating  or  depressing  the  Voice  in  a  Musical  Note. 
Mr.  Stockdale  and  Mr.  Holden  (fro  Knaresborough)  after 
Dinner. 

,,  29.  In  y“  Evening,  fro  Bolton  to  York.  In  the  Fields  about 
Bolton,  amongst  ye  Corn  great  Plenty  of  Mallilot.  In  ye 
Lanes,  near  York,  Carduus  Marias  and  Carduus  maximus 
Luteus.  Mr.  Pierter’s  Suncats. 

,,  30.  With  precentor  in  ye  morning.  The  B.  of  Sarum’s*  Story 
of  ye  Czar  of  Muscovy’s  imposition  of  a  Bushel  of  Fleas  on 
a  besieg’d  city,  answer’d  by  ye  D.  of  Leedes’s  Story  of  K. 
Ja.  I’s  goeing  into  Scotland,  and  his  Courtier’s  wanting  a 
Louse-Trap,  but  with  no  design  to  destroy  his  Mty’s  Game. 
Din’d  &  sup’d  wth  Cous.  Pearson,  at  Mr.  ChancelP.  The 
Queen’s  Mandate  for  Confirmation  brought  by  ye  post, 
postage,  14s  3d.  An  odd  Letter  sent  me  fro  the  Vice 
Chancr  of  Oxford  (fro  my  wife). 

Here  follow  certain  letters  and  documents  printed  by 
Nichols,  pp.  263-4,  which  are,  therefore,  omitted.  An 
objection  had  been  raised  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  being 
conferred  upon  Nicolson,  in  consequence  of  strong  lan¬ 
guage  employed  by  him  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Atterbury  with  regard  to  the  English  Historical  Library, 
which  was  supposed  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  University. 


Gilbert  Burnet,  the  historian,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1689  to  1715. 
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May  31.  Trinity  Sunday. 

My  Ld  A.  B.  of  York  ordain’d  (five  Deacons  &  six  priests) 
in  the  Cathedral.  The  Oaths,  administer’d  to  all  of  ’em  on 
their  knees.  The  Deacon  appointed  to  read  the  Gospel, 
put  on  a  surplice  before  he  began.  After  dinner  (at  Mr. 
Chancr’s)  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  R.  Squire  with  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Precentor’s  Stoiy  of  ye  Monk  wth  Whiskers  for  Snuff, 
useful  when  he  said  mass. 

June  1.  Prepareing  Instruments  for  ye  Confirmation.  The  Citation, 
ag1  opposers,  affixed  to  ye  Quire-Door.  Mr.  Precentor’s 
Acc‘  of  Ayliff  (ve  Rebel-Lawyer  in  1685)  ’s  exposition  of 
Touch  not  mine  Anointed,  by  ye  foregoeing  verse;  his 
observation,  out  of  Suetonius,  of  ye  Rogueries  of  Emperours ; 
his  haveing  a  Rl  to  dispose  of  his  own  Life,  after  ye  K.  had 
thrown  him  off ;  &c. 

„  2.  Din’d  at  Bishopthorp  wth  (Dr.  Patrick)*  ye  Bp  of  Ely,  his 

wife,  son  &  niece,  Mr  Stockdale  of  Knaresborough,  Mr. 
Wickham  &c.  The  State  of  ye  Union  discuss’d,  at  large, 
below  Stairs. 

In  ye  Evening,  wth  Mr.  Fr.  Place  at  ye  Mann1'  House.  His 
Draughts  of  Salmon,  Pike,  perch,  Herring,  Ruffs,  Dottrel, 
Lobster,  Flowers,  &c  very  curious. 

NB.  The  Ruffs  of  great  variety  of  colours  :  as  shewn  by 
five  different  heads,  two  of  weh  he  gave  me.  Our  Iron- 
Smitham  is  all  Ore  ;  &  will  not  make  pots.  Thence  (wth 
Mr.  Precentor  &  Cous  Pearson)  to  Mr.  Hen.  Giles’s  to  see 
his  painting  in  Glass.  A  fine  window  for  my  Ld  Fairfax’s 
Chappie  at  Denton.  Coats  of  Arms,  Csesars,  &c  at  a 
Guinea ;  single  little  square  pains  (wth  Figures  of  Men, 
Birds,  &c)  At  2s  and  is  a  piece.  Dr  Palmer’s  several  coats 
with  Sl  James  of  Ccmpostella  (ye  great  Palmer  or  Pilgrim) 
presideing  over  ’em,  by  way  of  general  crest.  He  shew  us 
several  colours  (Blew,  Green,  purple,  &c.)  of  Glass,  ting’d 
in  the  Metal  and  fusion  ;  before  blown  into  plates.  These 
throughout  ye  whole  Body,  per  Minima;  as  good  and  lively 
as  any  of  ye  Antients.  The  old  Crimson- Red  was  (as  he 
demonstrated)  onely  laid  on  :  and  might  be  pared  off  with 
a  Diamond.  Thus,  for  Example,  the  Mouth,  Lips  and 
Teeth,  of  a  Red  Lion  were  form’d  by  cutting  of  so  much  of 
the  colour.  In  his  Furnace,  a  Square  Iron  Coffin  wherein 
his  paints  are  placed  (in  various  positions)  to  be  neal’d  ; 


Simon  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1689  ;  of  Ely,  1691  ;  died  1707. 
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the  fire  regulated  by  his  own  constant  attendance,  with  his 
face  placed  directly  at  ye  mouth  of  ye  Oven,  sometimes  for 
30  hours  together.  NB.  A  mass  of  Rails,  run  to  a  brittle 
substance  in  ye  great  Fire  at  London. 

3.  Wednesday  (my  Birthday  and  Wedding-day.)  I  was  con¬ 
firm’d,  or  Instituted,  into  ye  Bishoprick  of  C.  in  ye  following 
method : 

1.  Mr.  Squire,  proctor  for  ye  Dean  and  Chapter,  mov’d  ye 

Reading  of  ye  Queen’s  Mandate  and  ye  A.B’s  Com¬ 
mission  :  which  done — 

2.  He  exhibited  ye  D.  and  Chapter’s  Certificate  of  ye 

Election. 

3.  Accus’d  all  opposers  of  contumacy ;  and  pray’d  (in 

poena)  yl  Mr.  Chancr  should  proceed  to  Confirmation. 

4.  He  presented  me  in  Court. 

5.  I  took  ye  4  Oaths  of  Allegiance  &  Supremacy,  Simony 

and  Obedience  to  ye  A.B.  &  Ch.  of  York. 

6.  Mr.  Mawd,  my  Proctor;  accus’d  (as  before)  all  opposers. 

7.  Had  three  or  four  prefatory  Acts  made  on  so  many 

Motions  :  And,  at  last — 

8.  The  Sentence  of  Confirmation  was  read  and  sign’d  by 

Mr.  Chancb  No  Bastard,  of  canonical  Age,  and  in 
priest’s  orders. 

Mr.  Chancr  and  ye  officers  of  ye  Court,  together  wth  all  ye 
Residentiaries  and  prebendaries  in  Town,  din’d  with  me. 

4.  Din’d  at  BHhorp  ;  where  ye  A.B.  gave  me  two  kind  Letters 
to  my  Ld  of  Cant  and  E.  of  Nottingham,*  and  sign’d  ye 
Commission  for  Consecration.  I  sealed  my  Ld’s  Option  of 
Rothbury.  His  Grace  acquainted  me  wth  ye  Queen’s 
Resolution  to  discourage  all  ye  Men  of  Violence.  With 
His  Blessing,  &  ye  B.  of  Ely’s  to  Bolton. 

9.  By  Ware  Llogsden  &c  to  London.  After  getting  ready  at 
ye  Black  Swan,  to  Mr.  M’s  Chamber,  Mr.  Gibsonf  (wth  D1' 
Waugh |)  full  of  the  misbehaviour  of  ye  University  of 
Oxford  ;  and  y‘  other  care  would  be  taken.  The  Bp  of 
Norwich  staies  purposely  in  Town  to  attend  my  Consecra¬ 
tion  ;  wch  appointed  for  Sunday  next.  Sup’d  wth  Br  Jos. 
Mr.  Musgrave’s  kind  offer  of  what  money  I  wanted. 


*  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
f  Edmund  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1716  ;  of  London,  1723  ;  died 
1748. 

+  John  Waugh,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1723  ;  died  1734. 
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June  io  .Fast-day.  With  Sr  C.  M.* * * §  in  ye  morning  enquireing  for 
Ld  Nottingha  Ld  Rochester,  &c.,  found  onely  Coll.  Byerley, 
who  gave  me  an  acc'  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and  others.  In 
the  Evening  wth  His  Grace  of  Cant  who  resolv’d  for  ye 
Consecration  on  Sunday  next.  The  Warden  of  All  Souls 
offended  wtb  ye  Vice-Chancr  for  Scrupling  my  Degree.  Mr. 
Tennison,  ye  A.B’S  Steward,  to  provide  a  Dinner  (at  my 
charge)  and  ye  man  on  Ludgate-Hill  the  fring’d  Gloves. 
Remov’d  my  Lodgeings  to  Mrs  Armstrong’s  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster. 

„  n.  Dr  Lancaster  and  I  attended  Ld  Nottingham  at  the  Cock¬ 
pit.  After  an  hour’s  waiting,  I  deliver’d  ye  A.B.  of  Y’s 
Letter  and  was  order’d  to  attend  at  Council  in  ye  After¬ 
noon.  Dr  L.  shew’d  me  a  Letter  from  the  Provost  of  Qu. 
wherein  the  Vice-Chancr  himself  appear’d  to  be  Author  of 
ye  papers  he  sent  me  in  Name  of  the  Masters.  After  Mr. 
Gibson  &  I  had  dined  with  Mr.  Churchill  &  Mr.  Hildyard 
in  Pater  Noster  Row,  we  went  (by  Dr  Waugh’s  &c)  to  S* 
James’s  where  we  waited  on  ye  Q.  &  Council  (re  infecta) 
from  five  till  almost  ten.  Dr  Bentley’s  proposeal  of  Dr 
Kennetf  Mr.  Gibson  and  myself,  takeing  Honourary  Degrees 
at  Cambridge. 

,,  12.  With  Mr.  Dean  of  CarlileJ  (indisposed)  in  the  morning. 
He  complain’d  of  Sr  C.  M’s  hard  usage  ;  but  own’d  his 
Design  to  have  kept  ye  prebend  of  D  in  commendam  wth  ye 
Bprick.  Thence  to  ye  Dean  of  Exeter’s. §  On  ye  old  point 
of  Convocations.  NB.  Joh.  Goodal’s  Defence  of  the  Rts 
of  the  English  Church  (wherein  are  several  things  relateing 
to  ye  Act  of  Submission)  quoted  by  Sr  Ed.  Coke  pref  to  io 
Rep.  and  seen  in  a  black  letter,  8°  by  Mr.  Tanner  in 
Lambeth  Library  ;  but  (since  Dr  Att.  was  there)  not  now 


*  The  number  of  Musgraves  mentioned  in  the  diary  causes  some  perplexity. 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  was  knighted  1671,  and  succeeded  his  elder  brother 
Sir  Richard  in  the  baronetcy  and  Edenhall  property  1687  :  he  was  governor  of 
Carlisle  Castle  under  Charles  II.,  M.P.  for  Carlisle  1685  and  1689,  M.P.  for 
Westmorland  1690,  and  died  1704.  His  sons  were  (1)  Philip,  clerk  of  the 
Council  under  James  II.  ;  he  had  died  in  1689,  leaving  a  son  Christopher,  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy,  and  was  M.P.  for  Carlisle  1713 : — (2) 
Christopher,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  as  clerk  of  the  Council  ;  this 
Christopher  Musgrave  was  M.P.  for  Carlisle  1690,  was  deprived  of  his  freedom  of 
the  city  1692,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Carlisle  1694,  and  was  again 
elected  M.P.  for  Carlisle  1702  ;  he  died  in  1718  : — (3)  By  a  second  marriage, 
Joseph,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth  1713  ;  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  diary. 

\  White  Kennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1718  ;  died  1728. 

+  William  Graham,  Dean  of  Carlisle  1686-1704,  and  prebendary  of  Durham  ; 
appointed  Dean  of  Wells  1704.  He  was  fourth  son  of  Sir  George  Graham  of 
Esk,  and  younger  brother  of  Viscount  Preston  and  Colonel  James  Graham  of 
Levens. 

§  William  Wake,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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to  be  found.  Call’d  at  ye  B.  of  Norwich’s;  and  dined  wth 
Dr  Lancaster,  promise  of  Newc.  to  Dr  Waugh.  Hence  to 
my  Ld  Nottingham ;  who  (after  a  deal  of  frank  entertainm1) 
carry’d  me  to  Kiss  ye  Queen’s  hand.  Her  Mty  most  oblige- 
ing  in  her  discourse  &  mien.  My  Ld  brought  me  likewise 
to  the  prince.  By  Mr.  Dean’s  to  Greys-Inn  ;  where  ye 
Accf  of  my  Ld  Keeper’s  mistake  about  ye  Liveings  of 
Addingham  and  L.  Salkeld  left  for  Sr  C.  M.  to  retrieve. 

,,  13.  I  din’d  at  Lambeth  ;  where  His  Grace  was  exceeding  kind. 
He  assur’d  me  that  he  had  particularly  reminded  the 
Bishops  who  were  to  assist  ye  next  day — u  er  hat  mir  die 
precederen  gegeben  H.  H.  Fairfax.  After  Dinner,  at  Dr 
Waugh’s  with  Dr  Kennet  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  merry  on  the 
occasion  of  my  Degree  being  deny’d  at  Oxford,  and  ye 
prospect  of  haveing  it  at  Cambridge. 

„  14.  I  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  ye  Ab.  of  C.  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Gloucester  and  Bangor.* 
Mr.  Gibson  preach’d  an  excellent  Sermon,  on  I  Thess.  5. 
12.  subverting  ye  Foundations  of  ye  X*  Church- Schism. 
The  AB.  had  his  cap  on  when  he  put  ye  Questions,  in  his 
chair,  but  moved  it  at  each.  The  procession  to  the  Chappie 
— The  Servants  and  Gentlemen,  two  and  two,  Staff-Officers, 
Chaplains,  Bp  elect  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  the  four 
Assistant  Bishops  in  pairs,  the  A.  B.  single  with  a  Gentle¬ 
man-Usher  and  Train-bearer.  In  the  Return — The  AB. 
and  new  Bishop,  the  Assistant  Bishops,  Chaplains,  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Servts.  The  Dean  (Dr  Oxenden)  moved  for  ye 
Reading  of  ye  Queen’s  Mandate  and  AB.  of  York’s 
Requisitory  Letter ;  wch  were  accordingly  read  by  (ye 
Register)  Mr.  Tillot.  The  new  Bp  used  to  dine  in  his 
Habit ;  wcl'  is  now  laid  aside.  He  still  treats. 

After  dinner,  and  evening  prayer,  I  waited  on  ye  AB.  to  St. 
James’s.  The  E.  of  Nottingham  assisted  at  my  doeing 
Homage ;  wherein  I  declared  yl — I  held  the  Bprick  of  C. 
both  as  to  its  Temporalties  and  Spiritualties,  of  Her  Mty 
onely.  This  done  in  Episcopal  Robes ;  and  witness’d  by 
Pr  George,  The  AB.  Mr.  Ch.  Bertie,  &c.  Complimented 
mightily  by  Ld  De  la  Ware. — Before  the  Homage,  ye  AB. 
entertain’d  me  with  a  long  History  of  S1'  Sam  Morland  ;-|- 


*  Thomas  Tenison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1692,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1695, 
died  1715  ;  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  Oxford  1674,  of  London  1675,  died  1713  ; 
John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich  1691,  of  Ely  1707,  died  1714  ;  Edward  Fowler, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  1691,  died  1714  ;  John  Evans,  Bishop  of  Bangor  1702,  oi 
Meath  1715,  died  1724. 

f  For  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  see  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  times. 
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who  was  a  secret  manager  in  Oliver’s  time,  could  counter¬ 
feit  Hands  and  Seals,  draw  of  any  Manuscript,  but  so 
inverted  y*  twas  not  to  be  read  but  by  a  Concave  Glass. 
Troutbeck’s  Secret  History  of  Gen1  Monk;  who  troubled 
not  himself  with  the  Casuistical  part  of  ye  Engagem1  being 
to  come  at  his  end  by  any  means. 

Qu.  whether  Robes  necessary  at  Homage;  since  done  by 
ye  name  of  W.N.  Mr  of  Arts,  Archdeacon  of  C.  and  Bishop 
elected  and  confirm’d  ? 

,,  15.  D1'  Crow  (nominated  Bishop  of  Cloine)  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  Keeper  of  ye  paper-Office,  at  my  Levy.  The  latter 
kindly  offer’d  to  bring  me  to  wait  on  ye  prince  ;  and  to  give 
me  ye  Characters  of  ye  great  men  ab>  Court ;  Dr  Cr.  lodges 
now  next  ye  Red  House  in  Bond-Street,  and  will  live  at 
Yeoghil  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I  din’d  at  Lambeth  ;  wth 
Mr.  J.  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Yard,  Dr 
Burnet,  &c . 

Mr.  Tyr11  desir’d  information  of  ye  fireing  of  Durham  by  K. 
Dav.  3  of  Scotland  ;  and  Mr.  Harris  of  ye  Hamburger’s 

German  Voyages. - After  Dinner  His  Grace  agreed  to 

give  Mr.  Gibson  a  Degree ;  and  to  desire  ye  printing  of  his 
Sermon.  Mr.  Evans,  at  Mr.  Ch.  Bertie’s,  an  honest  Con¬ 
vert  ;  ag‘  the  Atterburians.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  a  deal  of 
original  Lrs  of  (Oliver’s)  Secretary  Truro.  The  paper- 
office  to  be  taken  into  yl  of  ye  Secretaries.  Mr.  Gibson  &  I 
(w*  Dr  Bentley  &  D‘  Younger)  wth  our  Dean  ;  as  mad  as 
others  at  ye  refusal  of  my  Degree.  Resolutions  confirm’d 
for  Cambridge,  by  D1  Bentley  ;*  who  (in  his  last  years 
Vice-Chancellors*5)  had  arrested  ye  players  at  Sturbridge. 
From  ye  Queen’s  Cellar  to  Mrs.  Armstrong’s ;  in  good 
company  with  her  and  Mrs  Clark,  Bp  Lucy’sf  Grandchild. 

,,  16.  Sr  C.  M.  acquainted  me  that  the  Vice-Chanc1'  of  Oxford  had 
sent  a  copy  of  ye  Letter  he  wrote  to  me  to  Mr.  Bromley. 
Visits  to  ye  B.  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Hickes  and  Mr.  Wenyeve, 
being  over,  dined  with  brother  Jos.  At  Cous.  R.  Nicolson’s 
view’d  the  public  Entry  of  ye  Prussian  Ambassadour  in 
great  Pomp.  Eight  pages  (wth  Feathers)  on  Horseback,  24 
Footmen,  Sr  Ch.  Cotterel  in  a  coach  &  six,  three  Coaches 
one  of  State,  empty)  with  eight  Horses  each,  and  46  with 

six.  All  in  mourning. - Mr.  Gibson  promis’d  with  much 

adoe,  to  prepare  his  Sermon  for  the  press. 


*  Richard  Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1700-1742. 
■)  William  Lucy,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  1660  ;  died  1677. 
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June  17.  Mr.  Christopherson -  acquaint’d  me  that  he  was  the  man  to 
wm  the  presentation  to  Addingham  was  given  by  ye  Lord 
Keeper ;  J  and  that  the  work  was  already  done,  beyond 
Mr.  Lamb’s  Recovery.  With  Mr.  Gibson,  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Pepys  at  Clapham ;  in  ye  pleasant  House  of  Mr 
Hewer,  formerly  Mr.  Pepys’s  Clerk.  Mr.  Edgeley  marry’d 
Mr.  H’s  niece;  and  is  like  to  have  as  good  a  fortune  fro 
him  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  fro  (his  Uncle)  Mr.  Pepys.  In  the 
House  mighty  plenty  of  China-ware'J  and  other  Indian 
Goods,  vessels  of  a  sort  of  past ;  harden’d  into  a  Substance 
like  polish’d  Marble.  Pictures  in  full  pains  of  wainscot ; 
wch  (by  haveing  one  moveable,  painted  on  both  sides) 
admits  of  three  several  Representations  of  ye  whole  Room. 
Models  of  ye  Royal  Sovereign  &  other  Men  of  War,  made 
by  ye  most  famous  Master-Builders ;  very  curious  and 
exact,  in  glass  Cases.  Mr.  Pepys’s  Library  in  9  Classes, 
finely  gilded  and  sash-glass’d  ;  so  deep  as  to  carry  two 
Rows  (Folio’s  &  Quartoes,  Quartoes  &  8™’s,  8V0’S  and  D110- 
decimoes)  of  Books  on  each  footing.  A  pair  of  Globes 
hung  up,  by  pullies.  The  Books  so  well  order’d  that  his 
Footman  (after  looking  the  Catalogue)  could  lay  his  finger 
on  any  of  em  blindfold. 

Misscellanies  of  paintings,  cutts,  pamphlets,  &c  in  large  & 

lesser  Volumes. - Gardens,  Walks  and  Bowling-Green, 

Ponds,  &c  answerable  to  the  House.  English  Bayes 
brought  up  to  a  high  and  strong  stem  ;  sold  lately  at  20lb  a 
piece  now  far  cheaper.  Good  (low)  Hedges  of  Ewe-tree  & 
Holly ;  and  higher  of  Horn-beam,  call’d  rightly  by  ye 
Country-people  Yoak-Tree.  Mr.  Evelyn  (who  kindly  met 
us)  own’d  himself  the  causer  of  a  deal  of  Luxury  in  these 

matters. - A  contracted  Copy  of  Verrio’s  Draught  of  King 

Ja.  ye  II.  and  the  blew-coats  at  Christ-Church- Hospital 
(wth  the  Directors  and  Governours  of  ye  place,  Lord  Mayor 
&  Aldermen  &c)  suppos’d  to  be  one  of  ye  best  Representa¬ 
tions  of  ye  various  Habits  of  ye  Times,  postures,  &c,  that  is 

any  where  extant. - La  Thomond’s  carrying  ye  muck- 

fork  before  H.  Cromwel,  instead  of  a  sword. 


*  John  Christopherson,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Addingham,  1702-58.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Crown  on  the  avoidance  caused  by  Nicolson  becoming  bishop. 

f  Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  then  Lord  Keeper.  For  his  character,  compare 
Burnet’s  History. 

1  Chinese  porcelain  had  been  long  known  in  England  (“Measure  for 
Measure,”  act  ii . ,  scene  2),  coming  through  Venice.  It  was  first  imported  direct 
from  the  East  by  the  East  India  ships  in  1631,  shortly  after  which  time  Crom¬ 
well  laid  a  heavy  duty  upon  it  (Chaffers’  Pottery  and  Porcelain)  ;  but  at  this 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  still  rare. 
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une  18.  At  Fulham,  w£h  Dr  Lancaster  and  D1'  Delaun  president  of 
S4  John’s  an  old  Acquaintance.  The  Bp  entertain’d  me 
kindly  :  but  was  a  little  confined  by  Sr  John  Cope  and 
another  London-Mere1.  At  my  Return,  an  Acc4  fro  Mr. 
Elstob  of  ye  Vice-Chancr’s  relenting. 

„  ig.  Dr  Gibson  (ye  day  of  his  being  so  created,  upon  ye  indignity 
put  upon  me  by  ye  Vice  chancelF  of  Oxford)  call’d  on  me 
early ;  in  his  way  to  Dts  Commons,  to  fetch  his  Instruments. 
Dr  Bently  sho’d  us  ye  Vice-Chanc1'  of  Cambridge’s  Letter, 
to  assure  me  of  their  readyness  to  give  me  a  Dr’s  Degree. 
Mr.  Dean  of  Carl  easy  &  good.  Sr  Chris1  Musgr  acquainted 
me  wth  ye  Report  of  my  haveing  agreed  to  renew  his  Lease 
Gratis:  not  worth  his  while.  So,  saies  Mr.  M;  ye  Bp  of 
Bangor  agreed  for  1000  wth  ye  AB’S  wife.  At  S4  Catharine’s 
wth  Mrs  Watkinson  ;  and  left  a  Lr  wth  an  Acc4  of  Sr  C.  M’s 
Kindness.  Thence,  by  Dr  Waugh’s,  to  ye  Dean  of  Paul’s* 
at  ye  Temple;  where  we  din’d.  Obligeing  Entertainm4  fro 

Mr.  D.  &  his  Lady. - Dr  Hickes,  haveing  perus’d  Dr 

Gibson’s  Sermon,  treated  D1'  Inett  and  us  w4h  Accts  of 
Textus  Roffensis,  ye  most  Genuine  Charters,  &c. — At  a 
Tavern  in  Pall-mall  wth  ye  Bp  of  Cloyne,  Mr.  Tullies,  Mr. 
Gregson,  &c.  Privy-seals  brought  for  the  Restitution  of 
my  Temporalties,  ye  Archdeaconry  &  Prebend. 

„  20.  With  Mr.  Dean  at  Sr  H.  Fletcher’s  (starch’d)  Levy,  Dr 
Younger’s,  Mr.  Stone-street’s  and  D1'  Woodward’s.  In  the 
Museum  at  Gresham-College  met  wth  D1'  Grew;  several 
sorts  of  Birds  of  paradise,  the  Rain  Deer’s  plow  for  the 
Snow,  &c.  In  ye  Library,  the  Hetruscan  Inscriptions  (as 
thought)  brought  over  fro  Fabretti;  some  of  ye  Habits  seem 
Later  than  ye  antient  Romans  (the  Caligas  particularly)  and 
ye  Characters,  many  of  ’em  Runick.  A  Committee  of  ye  R. 
Society  appointed  to  inspect  them.  The  Dean,  Mr.  Stone- 
street  and  I  din’d  at  ye  Ship  in  Grace-church-street.  After 
calling  at  Br  Jos’s  and  writeing  Letters,  to  Grey’s  Inn; 
where  ye  Evening  spent  cheerfully  wth  Sr  C.  M.  Mr.  C.  M. 
and  Mr.  Rook.  Mr.  M’s  Resolutions  to  stand  for  ye  City  of 
C.  communicated  to  ye  Mayor  and  Recorder. 

,,  21.  I  preach’d  at  St.  Martins  on  1  Cor.  1.  18.  and  recd  ye 
Sacram4  (wth  my  Lds  Nonnanby,  Northampton,  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Ch.  Bertie,  &c)  in  order  to  ye  Test.  Din’d  at 
Dr  Lancaster’s  wth  ye  Bp  of  Killalow  (Dr  Lindsey)  ye 
Warden  of  All-souls  and  president  of  St.  John’s.  The  two 
last,  with  Dr  Lancaster  protested  against  ye  Treatm4  I 


William  Sherlock,  father  of  Thomas  Sherlock  afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 
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had  from  the  Vice  Chanc1'  D1  Newton;  Chanc1'  of  London 
gave  us  a  notable  acc(  of  ye  Influence  that  Shadwel’s  playes 
(the  Virtuoso,  &c.)  had  upon  the  Courtiers  of  K.  Ch.  II.  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham’s  Speeches,  &c.  After  Dinner,  at  my 
Lodgeings,  Mr.  Dean’s  Company  and  D1'  Gibson’s :  With 
ye  latter  o1'  Journey  fix’d  for  Wednesday,  to  call  on  Dr 
Kennet  in  our  way  to  Cambridge. 

,,  22.  Cous.  Partis  wth  me ;  proposeing  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
might  be  address’d  that  no  new  extent  order’d  agl  his 
Estate  and  yl  it  might  (as  soon  as  ye  Queen  was  com¬ 
pounded  with)  setled  on  me,  or  B1  John,  in  Trust. 

I  took  ye  Oaths  and  Tests  in  ye  King’s  Bench  with  Mr. 
Foot  Onslow  &c. 

Mr.  Grisedale  and  Mr.  Yates  my  witnesses;  subscrib’d 
the  first  of  ye  day  and  within  two  or  three  of  ye  B.  of 
London. — - 

Pr  George  took  ye  like  in  ye  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the 
greatest  solemnity  known  ;  being  complimented  in  Court 
by  ye  Lord  Keeper’s  standing  bare,  and  His  waiting  on  His 
Royal  Highness  (wth  the  Mace,  purse  &c)  from  the  Bench 
to  His  Coach.  —  I  din’d  at  Lambeth ;  where  ye  Dean  of 
Lincoln  observ’d  yl  one  in  Thirty  dying  yearly,  one  Life  in 
three  (of  a  Lease)  was  to  be  stated  at  ten  years.  The  AB 
assur’d  me  of  ye  Queen’s  Resenting  ye  Treatrrfl  I  had  fro 
ye  Vice-Chancr  of  Oxford  ;  and  shew’d  me  Second  Thoughts 
of  ye  Nature  of  Human  Souls,  a  vile  Book  (by  Estibius 
Psycoalethes)  publish’d  on  Saturday  last.  —  In  takeing 
Leave  of  Mr.  Snow,  I  had  the  Story  of  ye  Clerk’s  —  I  lift 
my  heart  to  thee  ;  in  return  of  mine  of  A.  Hewer’s  second 
psalm  on  ye  Coronation-day.  —  The  Evening  spent  at  ye 
Globe  in  Holburn  wth  the  3.  Cous.  Tullies,*  Mr.  R.  Squire, 
my  two  Brothers,  Mr.  G.  Bowes  and  W.  Rook.  —  Another 


*  For  a  pedigree  and  account  of  the  Tullie  family,  see  C.  &  W.  Transactions , 
vol.  xi.,  pp.  1 13  to  116,  and  vol.  xiii.,  p.  440,  &c.  Timothy  Tullie,  son  of  George 
Tullie  of  Carlisle  and  Thomazine  Hechstetter,  born  16x4,  was  rector  of  Cliburn 
1639,  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  1655  to  1660,  rector  of  Middleton  in 
Teesdale  1660,  and  canon  of  York  1660.  He  had  five  sons:' — 1,  William  ;  2, 
Thomas,  bom  about  1646,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle  1683  to  1726,  prebendary  of 
Carlisle  1684,  rector  of  Aldingham  1694  to  1726,  vicar  of  Crosthwaite  1710  to 
1726,  dean  of  Carlisle  1716,  died  1726;  3,  Timothy;  4,  Isaac;  5,  Philip.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Transactions,  that  Tullie  House  “was 
built  in  1699  by  some  member  of  the  family.”  But  by  which  member  ?  Nicolson 
has  mentioned  (on  December  27th,  1701)  supping  in  London  with  W.  Tullie,  his 
brothers,  and  sisters.  W.  Tullie  was  in  Carlisle  September  28th,  1702,  but  only 
as  a  visitor;  and  on  September  12th,  1704,  the  chancellor’s  “three  brothers 
from  London  ”  are  mentioned.  William,  Isaac,  and  Philip  were  resident  in 
London  (see  diary,  December  29th,  1705).  Of  Timothy  I  find  no  mention  ; 
perhaps  he  was  dead.  I  gather,  therefore,  that  Thomas,  the  chancellor  and 
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impertinent  Acc*  fro  ye  Vice-Chanr  of  Oxford,  by  Mr. 
Elstob’s  Letter. 

,,  23.  Visitted  in  the  morning  by  ye  B.  of  Cloyne  &  Mr.  Dale  of 
the  Herald’s  office  ;  to  each  of  wch  I  gave  a  Scotch  Library. 
Soon  after,  by  the  Dean  of  Exeter ;  who  assur’d  me  y*  his 
Book  would  be  publish’d  before  Michaelmas,  &  y(  ye  Lds 
Clarindon  &  Rochester  had  brew’d  ye  Convocation-Disputes 
at  Oxford.  —  About  eleven  I  took  leave  of  ye  Queen,  and 
Kiss’d  Her  hand  ;  haveing  her  kind  wishes  of  a  good 
journey  &c. 

,,  25.  From  Hodsdon  to  Cambridge  27  miles . 

After  Dinner,  waited  on  ye  Vice-Chanc1'  and  Dr  James. 
The  former,  D1  Richardson  of  Peter- House,  a  brisk  (learned 
and  courteous)  magistrate,  gave  us  an  Acc‘  of  his  stemming 
of  Mutinies  in  the  Congregation  or  Convocation  ;  which 
consists  of  two  Houses  (Regents  &  Non-Regents)  adjourn’d 
and  Dissolv’d  at  ye  sole  will  of  ye  Vice-Chanc1’.  In  ye 
evening  visitted  by  D1'  Brookbank,  Mr.  Laughton,  Mr. 
Wotton  and  Mr.  Christopherson.  After  they  were  gone, 
ye  Proctor  looked  in,  beg’d  pardon  &  withdrew.  —  On  ye 
South-end  of  Barkham  the  Gravel-pits  full  of  shells  and 
Glossopetrae. 

,,  26.  In  ye  morning  to  view  ye  Mr  of  Trinity’s  Lodgeings:  very 
splendid,  if  not  too  low  roof’d.  The  Library  a  noble 
Structure,  pav’d  with  black  and  white  marble  ;  and  adorn’d 
wth  fine  carveings  in  wood  by  Gibbons.  In  the  Archives  a 
Mandarin  of  China  ;  their  past-work  ;  a  mould  for  Geta’s 
Coin  ;  a  small  Tortoise  of  Marble  in  ye  back  of  a  Mummy  ; 
&c.  —  With  D1'  Brookbank  at  Trinity  Hall;  where  ye  old 
Calendar  of  the  Charter- Book  of  Sl  Augustine’s  in  Canter¬ 
bury  had  these  particulars :  A.  D.  853.  Hie  obiit  Leo  4l,a 
cujus  tamen  Anni  ad  Benedictum  3111  computantur  eo  quod 


prebendary,  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  resident  at  this  time  in  Carlisle, 
when  Tullie  House  had  been  just  built.  That  house  must  have  been  far  the 
finest  house  in  Carlisle,  both  externally  and  internally.  It  excelled  even  that 
occupied  by  the  Aglionbys  (in  Fisher  Street),  who  had  long  been  the  leading 
family  in  the  city  ;  and  to  build  or  reside  in  it  must  have  implied  considerable 
wealth.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Timothy  Tullie  (the 
chancellor’s  father)  had  been  a  rich  man.  Certainly  Timothy’s  brother  Isaac, 
the  historian  of  the  siege  of  Carlisle  (whose  will,  made  1660,  is  given  in  the  C. 
&  W.  Transactions ),  was  not  wealthy.  Thomas  Tullie  held  considerable  church 
preferments,  but  these  alone  would  hardly  have  enabled  him  to  build  and  live 
in  so  fine  a  house.  His  grandmother  was  a  Hechstetter.  Can  the  money  have 
come  partly  from  the  Keswick  copper  mines,  of  which  the  Hechstetter  family 
were  the  chief  promoters?  See  the  article  on  “  Mines  and  Miners  in  Keswick,” 
C.  &  W.  Transactions ,  vol.  vi.,  p.  344.  It  may  be  observed  that  Jerome  Tullie, 
the  chancellor’s  eldest  son,  High  Sheriff  1744,  derived  his  rather  uncommon 
Christian  name  from  a  great-uncle,  Jerome  Hechstetter, 
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mulier  in  papain  promota  fuit,  quse  homo  mascnlus  puta- 
batur.  A.  D.  855  Johannes  Hie  non  compntat  quia  fiemina 
fuit.  Benedictus.  The  Book  is  in  Vellum,  and  in  several 
hands;  but  ends  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  and  these  pas¬ 
sages  are  in  ye  oldest  hands.  — ■  King’s  College  has  ye  finest 
Carveings  in  Stone  (of  Roses,  portcullis’s  &c.  crown’d)  that 
I  ever  saw ;  ye  Quire  paved  curiously  (ye  Altar-floor 
especially)  with  black  &  white  marble ;  and  in  ye  Library  ye 
Draught  of  King’s  College  as  Design’d  by  its  Founder.  — 
In  the  publick  Library  Beza’s  Testam1  in  Greek,  in  a 
Character  design’d  for  ye  press  by  D1  Bentley ;  Saxon 
Homilies  (in  three  Voll.)  and  many  other  Implimts  for 
English  History.  Mr.  Laughton  has,  in  his  own  Custody 
vast  numbers  of  Letters  of  Pr  Henry,  Princess  Arabella, 
Ministers  of  State,  &c.  with  memorials,  Instructions  and 
Arguments,  on  all  the  chief  passages  of  KB  James  ye  First’s 
Reign  ;  given  him  by  S1'  H.  Puckering,  a  Descendant  of  ye 
Ld  Keeper  of  that  name.  —  After  we  had  din’d  with  ye 
Vice-Chanc1'  (together  wth  D1  James)  the  Regius  professour, 
D1'  Johnson  M1'  of  Sydney  &c)  we  went  to  ye  Congregation  ; 
where  Dr  Kennet  and  I  were  admitted  DD-DD  presented 
by  ye  professor  in  a  most  numerous  Assembly  unanimously 
giveing  their  Assent.  —  The  Library  at  Sl  John’s  fuller  of 
Books  than  that  at  Trinity.  Tally’s  Offices  in  40  printed  by 
P'ust,  AD.  1466  as  in  ye  B.  of  Norwich’s  study.  —  Visitted 
D1'  Quadring,  and  sup’d  wth  D*  Covel :  where  A.  D.  Chet- 
wood’s  humours  (particularly  his  Letter  May  it  please  your 
Excellency)  ye  chief  subject  of  Discourse.  Mr.  Willis,  a 
most  ingenious  young  Gentleman,  brought  to  me  by  Mr 
Wotton.  —  No  valuable  Collection  of  Coins ;  but  what’s  in 

Mr.  Laughton’s  private  hands . 

„  29.  In  ye  morning,  at  Stamford,  I  had  an  acc1  (from  Bro.  Jos.) 
that  ye  Vice-Chanc1'  of  Oxford  had  better  consider’d  ye 
matter  of  Controversy  betwixt  him  &  me;  and  had  propos’d 
and  carry’d  my  Grace  for  a  D1’3  Degree  on  Thursday,  the 
day  before  I  was  admitted  to  yc  like  at  Cambridge.  Good 
Mr.  Roger  !  Vix  ea  vestra  voco. 

Fro  Stamford,  by  Suistern  &c  to  Tuxford  ;  where  we  were 
very  ill  accommodated  at  the  Post-House.  NB.  my  Degree 
was  given  at  Oxford  on  Jun.  25.  just  32  years  after  I  was 
admitted  in  Q11.  Coll,  my  admission  there  being  on  Jun.  25. 
1670.  —  By  Long  Billington  (where  we  bated)  36.  m.  to 
Tuxford.  Very  ill  lodged  for  Drink,  at  yc  Post-House: 
Never  to  be  call’d  at  hereafter. 
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June  30.  From  Tuxford  to  Bolton-percies,  a  long  journey.  Cous.  P. 

inform’d  me  of  my  Ld  of  York’s  goeing,  ye  next  day,  to  dine 
at  Henderskelf ;  whither  I-  was  in  no  condition  to  attend 
His  Grace. 

July  1.  Met  with  Mr  Chancr  Watkinson  (and’s  Lady)  and  Dr  Fall 
at  Bishopthorp  ;  where  we  sup’d  (about  nine)  wth  Ld  and 
Lady,  newly  return’d  fro  Ld  Carlile’s.  My  Ld  AB.  sign’d  a 
Mandate  for  my  Instalm1  and  seem’d  much  dissatisfy’d  wth 
my  leaveing  Him  so  suddainly.  —  NB.  Sympathy  prov’d 
fro  ye  fermenting  of  wines,  if  bottled  when  the  Grapes  are 
growing. 

,,  2.  From  Bishopthorp  a  little  after  six  in  ye  morning;  being 

first  furnished  (thro’  D1'  Dering’s  Assistance)  wth  two  Quires 
of  His  Grace’s  papers  ab*  confirmation.  After  touching  at 
the  Chancr’s  in  York,  Cous.  Pearson  accompany’d  me  (that 
whole  day’s  Journey)  to  Richmond.  The  Tower  in  the 
Castle  there  of  a  great  heighth  ;  and  made  up  of  square 
Freestone,  exactly  polish’d.  Mr.  York  steward  to  the  Duke 
of  R.  —  Mrs  Roper’s  at  ye  King’s  Arms,  a  very  good 
House,  and  reasonabble  in  prices  :  NB.  Knaesmire, 
composhilfields  &  Severn  Hills,  near  York. 

„  3.  Parting  wth  my  Cousin,  I  got  to  Burgh  agt  Dinner ;  met  at 

some  Distance,  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Wybergh  ;*  after¬ 
wards  by  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Sympson  (of  Ormeshead)  and 
Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Appleby,  goeing  to  visit  his 
son  ;  not  able  to  meet  his  patent  for  ye  Prebend. f  Invita¬ 
tion  from  ye  Mayor  &  Corporation  of  Appleby  wav’d  ;  as 
likewise  comeing  home  by  ye  common  Road.  Mr.  Wybergh, 
Br  John  &  I,  got  to  Salkeld  ab*  nine  at  night. 

Conservet  Deus  Conservator ! 

,,  7.  Mr.  Mayor  of  Carlile  (Cous  W.  N.)  and  his  wife}  fro 

Nunnery.  After  Dinner,  ye  point  setled  for  Howard  and 
Musgrave. 

,,  8.  Coll.  Grahme  and  his  son,  &c  fro  ye  Borders.  Both  pretty 

sure  of  success  at  ye  next  Election  ;  wch  like  to  be  suddain  ; 


*Jeoffrey  Wybergh,  LL.B.,  was  appointed  rector  of  Bewcastle  1699;  he 
resigned  Bewcastle  in  1700  on  appointment  to  Caldbeck,  which  he  held  till  1727  ; 
his  successor  at  Bewcastle  being  Edward  Tonge.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Smith,  who  left  to  him  by  will  a  share  of  his  books. 

f  John  Atkinson,  M. A.,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Nicolson’s  preferment.  He  held  the  prebend  till  his  death  in  1733.  He  was 
vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen  1691-1733,  and  rector  of  Brougham  1708-13. 

|  William  Nicholson’s  wife  was  an  Aglionby,  sister  of  the  Recorder.  The 
election  referred  to  would  be  for  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
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this  morning’s  post  bringing  an  Acc4  of  ye  Dissolution  of 
the  parliam4  and  another  to  sit  Aug.  20. 

Sheriff  Hall,  Mr.  Lamb  &  Mr.  Carlton,  from  Westmerland, 
went  off  wth  ye  Coll  —  Mr  Walsh’s  notice  of  ye  intended 
favour,  of  Guns,  fro  ye  Garrison.  —  Mr.  Gibbon  &  Mr. 
Ward  at  Dinner;  and  M1'  Hutton  Senr  with  Mr.  Lindsey  of 
Melmerby  in  the  Afternoon.  —  In  ye  Evening  Mr.  Guilf. 
Lawson,*  on  his  rounds  for  K4  of  ye  Shire.  His  confidence 
in  yc  Clergy  greater  than  Sr  Wilfrid’s.  The  Commission  of 
peace,  for  Cumberland  sent  to  me  (by  Mr.  W.  Johnson  and 
and  Sr  C.  M’s  Order)  cost  7s  .  3d  postage;  and  scandalously 
blunder’d,  Mr.  R.  Musgrave  &  Mr  Guil.  Lawson  left  out, 
&c.,  and  my  own  name  almost  Interlined  wth  no  Authority 
(in  ye  Dedimus)  to  swear  me. 

July  9.  Din’d  wth  me  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Nevinson,  two  Mr.  Atkinsons, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Fleming,!  Mr.  Wickins,  Mr.  B.  Sympson, 
Cons.  Ja.  Nicolson,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  R.  Aglionby,  Br 
John,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Langhorn,  Mr.  Bourbank  and  G. 
Holme.  After  Dinner,  visitted  by  Mr.  Sandford  and  Mr. 
Smallwood.  —  Mr.  Thos.  Dalston  and  his  son  Leyburn  • — 
Mr.  Howard  of  Greystock  and  Mr.  Hales  —  Mr.  M. 
Miller!  and  his  son  Simpson  —  Mr.  Holme  of  Lowther  — 
Mr.  R.  Carlton  Mrs  Fetherston  and  her  Sister  Nicolson.  — - 
I  instituted  Mr.  Fisher  into  ye  Archdeaconry,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  into  the  first  Prebend  (Successors  to  myself)  in 
presence  of  two  public  Notaries,  Mr.  Register  and  my  Br. 

„  10.  Din’d  wlh  me  Mr.  Aglionby,  Dr  Todd,  Mr.  Christopherson, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Warkworth,  Mr.  Ion,  Cons  Ja.  Nicolson  of 
Penrith,  Mr  Lowthian,  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr  Summers  of 
Cumwhitton.  After  Dinner,  Mr.  Xtopherson  Instituted 
into  ye  Vicarage  of  Adingham  ;  upon  my  Lord  Keeper’s 
presentation  in  the  Queen’s  Name. 


*  Gilfred  Lawson  of  Brayton,  M.P.  for  Cumberland  1702,  and  again  1707.  He 
was  first  cousin  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  of  Isell,  and  ultimately  in  1743  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.  (See  September  12th  and  13th.) 

f  George  Fleming,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal,  had  been  one  of 
Bishop  Smith’s  chaplains.  He  was  vicar  of  Aspatria  1695-1703,  prebendary  of 
Carlisle  1700-27,  vicar  of  Stanwix  1703-05,  vicar  of  Kirkland  1703,  Archdeacon 
and  rector  of  Salkeld  1705,  dean  of  Carlisle  1727,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  1734,  and 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  1736.  He  died 
:747- 

J  Matthias  Miller  had  married  Isabella,  widow  of  Christopher  Richmond  of 
Highhead  Castle.  Her  daughter  Sarah  Richmond  had  married  George  Simpson 
of  Thackwood.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  diaries.  (See  a 
paper  on  “  The  Richmonds  of  Highhead  Castle,”  by  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
C,  &  W.  Transactions,  vol.  ii.) 
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July  12.  I  recd  the  Sacram1  wth  Mr.  Christopherson  in  the  Church 
at  Salkeld  and  from  ye  hand  of  Mr  Clark,  in  order  to  ye 
Test.  After  dinner,  waited  on  Sr  Chr.  Musgrave;  who 
shewed  me  a  Letter  fro  Mr.  Percivale  of  Ch.  Ch.  which 
assur’d  him  yl  the  University  was  not  concern’d  in  the 
Vice-Chancr’3  late  Caprice,  and  that  D1'  Jane  sign’d  my 
Letter  to  yc  Convocation  as  well  as  ye  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  Dr 
Halton,  Dr  Rogers.  &c. 

„  13.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Morland  and  Mr.  Clark  of  Crosthwait, 
din’d  wth  me.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Chanc1'  came  fr5  Kendale, 
in  Order  to  accompany  me  to  Installation.  He  met  S1'  R. 
S.*  and  others  goeing  to  ye  Sessions  at  Kendale  ;  whither 
sr  C.  M.  &c.  were  gone  (in  gl  numbers)  y(  morning. 
Abjuration. 

„  14.  After  Breakfast,  exactly  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Chancr  and  I 
took  Coach  for  Carlile ;  attended  by  ye  Archdeacon,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Br  Nevinson,  Mr.  Walker,  D1' 
Gregory,  Br  John,  &c.  At  Wragmire,  met  by  Dr  Todd, 
Mr.  Fleming  and  all  the  Quire,  the  Commandant  and  other 
officers  of  ye  Garrison,  Mr.  Nevinson,  Mr.  R.  Aglionby  and 
other  chief  Inhabitants  of  ye  Town.  A  little  without  ye 
Gates  by  Mr.  Mayor,  and  ye  Aldermen  &  Common-Council, 
in  their  Formallities ;  within  ye  Gate  by  ye  Commandant  at 
ye  head  of  a  Guard,  ye  Flag  out  and  nine  Guns  fir’d.  I 
walk’d  wth  Mr.  Mayor  down  the  street  to  ye  great  Gate  of 
the  Abbey ;  where  ye  Prebendaries  and  Quire  recd  me  in 
their  Surplices  &  carry’d  me  to  the  Deanery  wth  an  Anthem  ; 
lost  by  ye  ringing  of  y°  Bells.  Soon  after  ye  Mayor  &  Cor¬ 
poration  brought  a  Treat  of  wine  to  the  Deanry ;  which 
being  over  we  put  on  o1'  Habits  for  the  Instalments  wob 
were  had  at  Evening-prayer  in  the  following  Manner.  The 
procession  began  fro  the  Door  of  ye  Deanry  ;  ye  Boys 
goeing  foremost  then  ye  singing  men  and  Petty-Canons,  two 
junior  prebendaryes  after  ye  Verger,  follow’d  by  ye  Vice- 
Dean  (Mr.  Chanc1'  Tullie)  and  myself.  In  ye  church,  ye 
Choire  made  a  Lane ;  thro’  wch  we  pass’d  to  ye  Throne. 
The  Vice-Dean,  haveing  order’d  ye  AB’S  Mandate  to  be 
read,  Inthron’d  me  in  a  pretty  long  Form.  Then  yc  Arch¬ 
deacon,  Mr.  Fisher,  was  fetch’d  in  by  ye  Vice-Dean  &  pre¬ 
bendaries  ;  and,  my  mandate  being  order’d  to  be  read  as 
before,  he  was  Instat'd.  Prayers  beipg  read  as  far  as  ye 
Anthem,  I  was  fetch’d  by  ye  Vice-Dean  &  Chapter  fro  ye 


Sir  Richard  Sandford,  Bart.,  of  Howgill  Castle. 
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Throne  to  ye  Bishop’s  stall ;  and  there  in  a  short  form, 
install’d,  which  done,  ye  new  Prebendary  (Mr.  Atkinson) 
was  fetch’d  fro  ye  Vestry  ;  and  Install’d  into  my  tirst 
Prebend’s  seat.  After  ye  Anthem  and  Remainder  of  ye 
prayers,  went  (in  procession,  as  at  ye  first)  to  the  Chapter- 
House  ;  where  I  was  placed  in  ye  Throne  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  (haveing  taken  ye  Oath  pre¬ 
scribed  in  ye  Statutes)  had  his  Locum  et  vocem  in  Capitulo 
assign’d  him.  At  six  o’clock  the  Gentlemen  came  to  a  cold 
Treat  of  9  large  Dishes  of  meat,  and  wine  &c.  and  stay’d 
some  of  ’em,  till  10  at  night.  Sr  W.  Pennington,  and  (soon 
after;  Ld  Preston. 

July  15.  The  first  day  of  ye  Quarter- Sessions,  I  took  the  Test-oath; 

my  witnesses  were  Mr.  Christopherson  and  W.  Churdon. 
Also,  ye  Abjuration-Oath  wth  Mr.  Chanc1  and  Dr  Todd  ; 
together  wlh  above  thirty  other  clergymen.  The  old  Com¬ 
mission  of  peace  was  read  :  So  y'  I  was  not  sworn  J  ustice, 
tho’  I  had  ye  Dedimus  in  my  pocket.  Dr  Todd  &  I  dm’d 
wth  ye  Justices,  at  Mr.  Sheriff’s  charge. 

,,  16.  My  brother  Spooner^  went  to  Stanwix-church  (ye  first  time 
since  X'mas  last)  and  marry ’d  a  couple  ;  returning  in  pretty 
good  health.  With  the  justices  after  Dinner;  and,  in  the 
evening,  after  seeing  Mrs.  Rainbow  to  Rose. 

,,  17.  I  instituted  Mr.  Gustaphus  Thompson  into  ye  Rectory  of 
Plumland ;  that  of  Bolton  being,  as  he  said,  to  be  given  him 
likewise,  as  soon  as  his  Dispensation  was  perfected.  Qu. 
vix  credo 

After  Dinner  I  came  to  Salkeld ;  leaving  my  wife  at  Rose . 

„  18.  I  din’d  at  Edenhal.  Sr  C.  M.  agreed  that  Mr.  Howard’s 
Interest  was  ye  fittest  to  be  joyn’d  by  his  Son’s,  that  of 
Cap'  Stanw.  being  not  like  to  be  a  standing  one.  He  gave 
me  an  entertaining  Acc'  of  the  Speeches  (of  Sr  R.  S.  Mr. 
W.  FI.  &c)  at  Kendale  ;  and  ye  contest  for  precedence  ’twixt 
Coll.  Gr.  and  Esq1'  FI.  After  dinner,  back  to  Rose. 

,,  19.  I  preach’d  at  Dalston  (to  a  very  full  congregation)  on  Rom. 
6.21.  part  of  ye  Epistle  for  ye  day.  The  same  day  my 
brother  Spooner  preach’d  at  Stanwix;  and  return’d  in 
pretty  good  health. 


*  Nathanael  Spooner  was  husband  of  the  bishop’s  sister  Elizabeth.  He  was 
rector  of  Cliburn  1687-88,  vicar  of  Stanwix  1688-1703,  vicar  of  Kirkland  1694- 
1703.  He  and  his  wife  appear  to  have  lived  at  this  time  in  the  Abbey.  He  died 
in  1703.  His  widow’s  marriage  to  E.  Carlile  in  July,  1705,  is  mentioned  in  the 
diary. 
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July  20.  Upon  notice  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  stay  at  Plurnbland  till  the 
next  day,  I  din’d  early  at  Rose  (wUl  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  M. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Simpson  ot  i'iiackwood-nook)  and  return’d 
with  my  wife  to  Saikeld ;  where  I  had  a  visit,  yl  night,  from 
Sr  H.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Langstaff*  brought  me  an  Acc1  ot  Mr. 
Crosby  &  Mr.  R.  Agiionby’s  design  to  wait  on  S1'  C.  M.  ye 
next  day  in  favour  of  Cap1  Stanwix. 

,,  21.  Paper  of  Confirmation,  and  Vicar  Ellison’s  Sermon  on  ye 
same  Subject  sent  to  Mr.  Fleming  by  G.  LangstG  Mr.  R. 
Aglionby,  Mr.  Crosby,  Ja.  Haddock  and  W.  Tate,  call’d  011 
me  in  the  Afternoon  ;  in  their  Return  fro  Edenhall.  They 
were  all  fix’d  in  their  Resolutions  to  pursue  Mr.  Stanwix’s 
Interests  at  the  Approaching  Election  :  But  assur’d  me 
they  would  be  directed  by  me  hereafter ;  promiseing  to 
secure  Mr.  Musgrave  for  the  present. 

,,  22.  Mr.  Rec1'  Agl.  call’d  in  me  in  ye  morning  to  dine  at  Eden¬ 
hall.  On  ye  way  D1  Tilham  and  his  Son  assured  us  yl  Sr 
C.  M.  was  gone  to  Culgaith.  Upon  wcl1  we  return’d  to  dine 
at  my  House.  Young  Tilham  promis’d  what  could  be 
thought  proper  for  him.  After  Dinner,  Dr  Todd  and  Mr. 
H.  Guy.  Present  of  Brandy  fro  D1  T.  brought  from  the 
Borders.  My  Ld  Preston  in  the  Gowt  at  Carlile.  The 
Rec1'  summon’d  to  attend  ye  Cockerinouth  election  on 
Saturday.  That  at  Carl,  supposed  to  be  011  Munday;  and 
S1'  C.  M.  advis’d  to  attend  his  Son’s  Interests. 

„  23.  S1'  R.  Musgrave  and  his  Son  Briscof  with  me  early  in  yir 
way  to  ye  Sessions  at  Penrith  ;  wch  had  fail’d  wthout  them. 
Mr.  Leimard  and ’s  Lady  din’d  (at  a  second  Dinner)  after 
the  two  Sissons’s.  Towards  ye  evening  Sl  C.  M.  Mr.  Guill. 
Lawson  &  Mr.  Hawley  fro  Penrith.  The  Scandalous 
Neglect  of  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Blencow  to  be  complain’d 
of  to  ye  Judges.  S1  Cr  resolv’d  to  be  at  ye  Carlile-Eiection 
rather  than  at  yl  of  Appleby. 

„  24.  Pretty  easy  at  Mr.  Smallwood’s. 

,,  25.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Ousby,  giveing  an  Acc1  of  the  Copper 
works  at  Keswick  saies  the  Account-Book  of  the  old 
German  Miners  (very  fairly  written)  is  in  ye  hand  of  old 
M1S  Hechstetter  in  that  parish :  And  that,  by  one  of  ’em,  it 
appears  that  they  refin’d  their  metal  with  ye  Hoofs  and 


*  George  Langstaff  (called  by  the  bishop  his  cousin,  August  7th)  appears  to 
have  acted  as  deputy  chapter-clerk. 

f  John  Brisco,  son  and  heir  of  John  Brisco  of  Crofton,  had  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Musgrave  of  Hayton. 
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pairings  of  Horses.  Dr  Todd,  in  ye  Evening,  brings  over¬ 
tures  of  Accommodation  ’twixt  Mr.  Carlton  and  H.  Jackson 
about  yir  seat  in  ye  Church  at  Penrith. 

July  26.  I  preach’d  (the  last  Sunday  in  July)  at  Cumwhitton  for  ye 
first  Prebendary ;  but  was  balk’d  of  dinner,  till  I  got  to 
Rose,  every  body  (forsooth)  thinking  himself  too  little  to 
treat  a  Bp.  At  night  met  Sr  C.  M.  at  Rose. 

,,  27.  I  parted  with  Sr  C.  M.  and  his  Son  Hawley,*  goeing  to  ye 
election  at  Carlisle,  at  Dalston-Mills  ;  takeing  ye  Chappel 
of  Wrey  in  my  way  home.  I  found  ye  Children  (particu¬ 
larly  3  sons  of  Peter  Hodgson’s)  well  grounded  ;  contrary 
to  ye  groundless  complaints  agl  ye  Schoolmaster. 

28.  Mr.  Carlton  (of  Carlton)  came  to  me  in  the  morning ;  and 
shew’d  me  the  late  Bp’s  Order  for  his  seat  dated  Nov.  28. 
1695  upon  the  surrender  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mawson,  Relict  of 
Nicholas  Mawson.  But — It  appear’d  (by  a  petition  of  two 
Mawsons  heirs  of  ye  sd  Nicholas)  that  the  Widow,  Margaret, 
had  onely  a  Life’s  Estate  in  ye  White  Lyon  and  seat 
thereunto  belonging ;  and  so  could  not  make  a  Conveyance 
for  any  longer  Term.  This  was  confirm’d  by  a  Certificate, 
from  the  parishioners,  bearing  Date  ye  23  of  Nov.  1699. 
Hereupon,  the  Bp  issues  a  new  Order  (wch  was  publish’d 
by  D1'  Todd  in  ye  Church  of  Penrith,  Jan.  18.  170^-)  requir¬ 
ing  Mr.  Carlton  and  others  concern’d  to  come  in  and  shew 
cause  why,  upon  this  seemingly  just  appeal  of  the  Mawsons, 
Mr.  Carlton’s  former  Order  should  not  be  wthdrawn.  Mr. 
C.  being  then  ill  in  ye  Gowt,  and  the  Bp  falling  sick  soon 
after,  nothing  was  done :  And  yet  Mr.  Carlton  saies 
(whether  yl  will  ascertain  his  claim  or  not,  I  know  not) 
that  he’s  able  to  prove  y(  this  seat  has  not  so  long  belong’d 
to  ye  White  Lion  as  is  pretended.  —  Soon  after  he  was 
gone,  came  S1'  C.  M.  and  his  Son  Hawley;  wth  ye  particu¬ 
lars  of  yesterday’s  Election  at  Carlile.  Mr.  Mayor  and  ye 
Aldermen  did  not  use  Mr.  Musgrave  fairly;  throwing  all 
yir  Interest  on  Mr.  Howard  singly:  Tho’  Mr.  Mayor,  Ja. 
Nicolson  and  J.  How,  gave  yir  personal  Votes  for  Howard 
&  Musgrave.  Jos.  Reed  and  Hugh  Simpson  very  Insolent. 
Mr.  Gilpin  outdone  by  Mr.  Recr  Aglionby  ;  who  hector’d  ye 
Mayor  into  such  Admission  of  Freemen,  as  Himself  had 
formerly  protested  against  and  gave  his  own  Vote  for  Musgr 


*  According  to  the  Musgrave  pedigree  given  in  Whellan,  James  Hawley,  Esq., 
of  Brentford,  born  1676,  married  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave. 
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and  Crosby.  In  fine,  the  Poll  stood  thus ;  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  declar’d  : 

Cap*  Stanwix,  249. 

Mr.  Ch.  Mnsgrave,  205. 

Mr.  Ph.  Howard,  160. 

In  ye  Evening,  came  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  to  know  what  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  taken  in  his  Dispute  with  Mr.  Carlton.  I  gave 
him  a  Letter  to  Mr.  C.  requesting  his  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  it ;  by  bringing  me  (if  he  thought  fit)  Advice  of  Counsel, 
&c.  A  copy  of  ye  Letter  taken  by  W.  Sanderson,  &  Kept 
by  me. 

July  29.  In  the  Afternoon  waited  on  Mrs.  Aglionby  at  Nunnery;  u 
sp.  Z u  tablen  (ye  first  time  since  I  was  Bp)  is.  Zealous  for  ye 
Interest  of  ye  Musgraves  in  Town  &  County.  In  Return  — 
call’d  at  Mr.  Lowtbian’s,  Mr.  Henderson’s  and  Mr.  Fether- 
ston’s.  Mrs.  Feth.  full  of  wrath  agl  her  Br  Nicolson  ;  who 
must  either  sell  ye  Tenem1  at  Parkbroom,  or  ruin  Mr. 
Lowthian.  His  wife’s  holding  off,  she  thinks,  will  get  her 
better  Terms:  Tho’  (as  she  saies,  which  was  news  to  me) 
there’s  no  more  than  one  Life  in  ye  Lease  of  Linstock. 

„  30.  In  ye  Afternoon,  visitted  Cons.  Bird,  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs. 
Morland  and  Mrs.  Hume,  wth  my  wife  and  Cous.  K.  Fisher 
in  ye  Coach. 

,,  31.  Apply’d  to  by  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  Presentation  to  Crosby- 
Garret.  He  seems  not  to  intend  Residence.  —  Mr. 
Burrow  of  Brought!  (wth  his  wife  &  curate  &  Mr.  Child) 
gave  me  an  acc1  of  his  Transacting  betwixt  Sr  J.  L.  and  the 
Tenants  of  Clifton  ;  and  that  Sr  John’s  expression  (upon 
his  Altering  ye  Deed  fro  Fee-simple  into  Customary 
Tenancy  by  Indenture  was  this:  Tis  their  pride  to  desire 
to  be  Freeholders  and  ’tis  mine  to  keep  ym  Tenants. 

Aug.  1.  Br  John  came  wth  Mr.  Forster,  goeing  to  him  at  Rose  ;  and 
shew’d  me  Mr.  Mayor  of  Newcastle’s  Request  for  a  Buck  ; 
which  was  immediately  taken  care  for. —  In  ye  evening  Mr. 
Banks  brought  home  my  Son  Jos.  wth  a  kind  character  of 
him. 

,,  2.  Sr  C.  M.  and  Sr  W.  Pennington  in  ye  evening,  at  Salkeld  ; 

and  gave  a  particular  Acc(  of  ye  Election  of  Keswick, 
carry’d  (for  Sr  W.  L.)  by  48  Cockermouth-men  of  Burgage- 
Tenure  ;  whereupon  ye  Sheriff  took  time  to  ye  iglh  (ye  day 
before  ye  Return  of  his  writ)  to  advise  with  Counsel.  The 
Poll  thus : 
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Mr.  R.  Musgrave  1126 
Sr  W.  Lawson —  1026 

Mr.  G.  Lawson —  0980 
Cap1  G.  Fletcher  0956 


Aug.  3.  After  Institution  given  to  Mr.  Forster  of  Crosby-Garret,  & 
Mr.  Recr  Aglionby’s  passing  by  to  the  Election  at  Appleby 
and  giveing  his  sentence  agf  Sr  W.  Lawson,  I  went  to  repay 
S1'  W.  P’s  visit  at  Edenhal;  where  I  met  with  Sr  R.  Musgrave 
and  his  three  Sons,  Mr.  G.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Fr.  Dykes, 
goeing  towards  ye  Appleby-Election  (wch  was  to  come  on 
ye  next  day)  for  ye  County  of  WestmerlA 
,,  5.  In  ye  morning,  L.  Teasdale  wth  great  complaints  ag‘  Q.Coll. 

and  Sr  John  Lowther.  He  was,  he  said,  desir’d  by  Dr  FI. 
to  come  into  Westmerland  to  give  a  Vote  for  his  brother  : 
But,  finding  that  he  was  also  press’d  for  Sr  R.  S.  he  came 
off,  not  being  at  Liberty  in  his  conscience  wholly  to  desert 
Sr  C.  M.  —  The  Roguery  of  this  Flam*  appear’d  in  the 
Afternoon  :  When  Dr  Archer  &c  brought  an  Accf  y*  Sr  R. 

S.  and  Mr.  FI.  had  early  (that  morning)  given  up  the 
Cause. 

The  poll  stood  thus  : 


Sr  C.  M.  712. 
Mr.  Grahme  737. 


Sr  R.  S.  299. 
Mr.  Flem  258. 


6.  Dr  Archer  acquainted  me  with  his  haveing  been  privately 
marry’d  on  this  day  sennight  (Jul  30)  by  Mr.  Christopherson. 
—  Dr  Todd  dined  wth  me;  and  gave  me  assurance  of  his 
meeting  me  at  Carlile  on  Sunday,  in  Order  to  ye  Confirma¬ 
tion  at  Arthuret  the  day  following.  —  I  sent  my  Rent  of 
i2ib  j-js  to  Mr.  Shepherdson,  at  Edenhal,  by  Cous.  J. 
Fisher. 

7.  After  two  Breakfasts  (wth  Kendale-friends  &  Cous.  G. 
Langstaff)  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Ch.  Dalston, 
din’d  wth  me:  follow’d  by  Mr.  Strickland  design’d  Organist 
at  Kendale  ;  who  admirably  imitated  the  Hoeboy  on  a 
Laurel-leave.  The  Leaves  of  the  Smooth-Holly,  were,  he 
said,  the  best ;  &  would  carry  notes  as  high  as  ye  Trumpet 
Marine.  —  In  the  evening  Mr.  Tho  Coniers  and  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herdson  gave  me  a  Visit,  together  with  Mr.  Hawley.  T.  C. 
a  vehem1  Asserter  of  ye  Rts  of  ye  Lower  House  of  Convoc. 
&  censurer  of  ye  Bpps  a  sure  method  to  support  ye  Church 
of  England. 


Flam,  a  lie. 
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Aug.  8.  A  visit  fro  Dr  Fenton  after  Dinner  He  express’d  himself 
hearty  ag(  Dr  Att.  To  Rose. 

„  9.  My  first  Confirmation  at  Carlile.  Mr.  Fleming  preach’d  on 

Acts  19,  6.  a  very  good  Sermon  for  ye  purpose.  On  the 
forenoon  about  360  confirm’d  out  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  :  And  above  yt  number,  of  the  City 
&  Suburbs,  in  ye  Afternoon.  In  all,  as  near  as  could  be 
computed,  780. 

„  10.  At  Arthuret.  A  very  wet  day  :  so  that  Line  would  hardly 

ride.  Confirm’d  150,  whereof  95  out  of  Dr  Todd’s  own 
parish  ;  ye  waters  being  high  hinder’d  ye  comeing  in  of  ye 
neighbours.  The  Dr  preach’d  on  Marc.  10,  15  &  16. 
observing  yt  tho’  this  Text  was  read  in  ye  Form  of  Baptism 
it  belong’d  rather  to  Confirmation. 

„  11.  Sup’d  wth  ye  Judges,  Ld  Ch.  Justice  Trevor  and  Sr  Litt 
Powis ;  who  (both)  gave  me  ye  precedence. 

,,  12.  The  Assize-Sermon  by  Dr  Fenton  on  Dan.  2.22.  an  excellent 
Discourse,  pressing  Rteous  Swearing. — In  the  Afternoon,  I 
was  sworn  a  Justice  of  peace  by  Sr  C.  M.  as  himself,  Sr  W. 
Pennington,  Sr  R.  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Stanley,  were  by  L. 
Sympson. 

„  13.  After  my  brother  Nevinson’s  (unlucky)  Tryal,  a  Synod  for 
Election  of  Convocation-men.  Mr.  Wickins  preach’d  on  2 
Chron.  20  20.  and  he  &  Mr.  Gibbon*  chosen  in  a  full 
Appearance.  This  was  ye  general  Introduction  of  my 
Speech  to  ye  Clergy  at  this  meeting  : 

My  dear  Brethren, 

Haveing  often  met  you,  on  these  occasions,  with  a  Dele¬ 
gated  power  and  as  ye  Bishop’s  Commission1  I  am  now 
call’d  to  preside  here  in  my  own  Name  and  Right.  ’Tis  an 
Advancement  wch  (I  can  truely  say)  I  neither  sought,  nor 
coveted  ;  Nay,  I  took  some  pains  to  avoid  it :  So  that  this 
late  promotion  of  mine  cannot  have  been  a  greater  surprize 
to  any  of  you  than  it  was  a  disappointment  to  myself.  I 
had  many  years  shared  in  the  Exercise  of  Episcopal 
jurisdiction :  And  I  found  that  small  portion  of  Authority, 
which  even  thus  fell  to  my  Lot,  to  be  a  sufficient  Load  for 
my  weak  Shoulders.  It  has  now  pleas’d  God  to  double 
the  Burthen  upon  me,  at  a  time  when  I  rashly  hoped  for 
an  Opportunity  of  wholly  retiring  from  these  Cares,  and 
every  part  of  ’em.  In  this  great  Change  of  my  Condition, 

*  Thomas  Gibbon,  M.A.,  rector  of  Greystoke,  1693  to  1716  ;  dean  of  Carlisle, 
1713  to  1716.  His  wife  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  W.  Williams  of  Johnby. — 
See  the  diary,  June  25  and  26,  1705. 
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next  to  a  firm  Relyance  on  ye  grations  Assistances  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit,  yonr  Kind  and  continu’d  Affection  must  be  my 
chief  Support.  This  I  doubt  not,  I  may  alwaies  depend 
upon  :  And  I  shall  heartily  endeavour  that  no  misbehaviour 
of  mine  may  ever  forfeit  it. 

Aug.  14.  After  dineing  at  Rose  (accompany’d  with  Mr.  Gibbon  & 
Mr.  Xtopherson)  pay’d  a  visit  to  Sr  H.  Fletcher;  who 
treated  us  very  kindly,  in  his  House  &  Garden.  His  Com¬ 
panions,  Mr.  Moor  (of  Cleveland)  and  young  Mr.  Aglionby.* * * § 

,,  16.  I  confirm’d  554.  at  Brampton :  being  kindly  treated,  at 
Dinner,  by  Mr.  Cockburn.f  His  wife,  Sister  to  Mr.  Blen- 
kinsop.  The  House  seated  with  a  good  prospect ;  both 
along  ye  River  Irthing,  and  into  Brampton-park.  Mr. 
Fleming  preach’d,  ye  same  sermon  as  at  Carlile.  The 
Vicarage-House  at  Irthington,  scandalously  out  of  Repair, 
complain’d  of  by  Mrs  Fenwick;  very  gravely.  NB. 

,,  17.  Mr.  Mayor  of  Carlile  (W.N.)  acquainted  me  wth  Ld  C’s 
demanding  a  Copy  of  ye  last  poll  ;  in  Order,  as  pretended, 
to  a  Complaint  in  Parliam*  Credat  Judaeus  &c. 

„  20.  Mr.  Aglionby  sworn  Queen’s  Counsel ;  by  vertue  of 
Dedimus  from  my  Ld  Keeper,  directed  to  myself,  Sr  C.  M. 
and  Mr.  Rook.  At  Edenhal. 

„  23.  I  preach’d  my  own  Turn  at  Carlisle  (and  read  second 
service)  ye  first  time  since  I  was  Bp.  Text.  Rom.  12.  9.  A 
very  full  church. 

,,  25.  Sr  C.  M.  Coll  Graham  &  his  son,  &c  came  to  Mr.  FI.  &  me 
at  Mr.  Smallwood’s.  Sr  C.  to  contribute  further  to  the 
Organ  at  Ivendale.  —  My  Writ  for  parlianP  (wch  met  ye 
20th)  brought  to  me  fro,  ye  Under  Sheriff,  Ambr.  Nicolson;j 
who  brought  it  down  before  the  Assizes,  but  thought  it  in 
no  hast. 

,,  26.  Sr  Ed.  Hasel  din’d  with  me;  and  seem’d  to  blame  ye  H.  of 
Lords  for  dropping  ye  Bill  (last  Session)  for  levying  of 
Church-Assessmts.  After  Dinner,  by  Mr.  Wickins’s  to 
Appleby.  At  Kirkby  thore  met  by  Mr.  Gregory  ;§  who 
desir’d  me  to  think  of  some  body  for  Cockermouth  wch  he 
would  resign  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  in  my  man. 


*  Henry  Aglionby,  of  Nunnery,  born  1684,  grandson  and  heir  of  the  Recorder, 

f  John  Cockburn,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Brampton  1692  ;  died  x']02. 

J  Ambrose  Nicolson  was  an  attorney  at  Penrith.  I  know  no  reason  except  his 
name  for  supposing  that  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  Bishop. 

§  Peter  Gregory,  B.A.,  was  rector  of  Uldale  1697  ;  he  held  that  living  to  his 
death,  1719.  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  Cockermouth.  According  to 
Whellan,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  incumbent  of  Cockermouth  from  1699  ;  and 
“  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Cockermouth  ”  is  mentioned  in  the  diary,  June  28,  1705. 
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Aug.  27.  By  Ormeshead  and  pipercross  to  Kirkby-Stephen  ;  where 
514  confirm’d.  Mr.  Atkinson  preach’d  on  Prov.  22.6.  all  by 
heart.  Before  Dinner,  I  walk’d  up  to  Hartley-Castle ; 
most  nobly  seated.  The  Hall,  Dineing-Room,  Chappie  and 
Gallery,  good  :  But  Sr  Richard’s  stairs  in  bad  repair, 
party-colour’d  marble  all  about  ye  Mill  and  in  ye  way  to  ye 
Castle. 

At  Kirkby-St.  the  Vicarage-House  well  repair’d  by  Aider- 
man  Atkinson  ;  the  Quire  wants  Rails,  wch  are  promis’d. 
At  night,  by  Musgrave  &  Warcop,  back  to  Appleby. 

,,  28.  In  y8  morning,  two  of  ye  Scholars  (Smith  and  Ashburn) 
entertain’d  me  wth  copies  of  G1'  and  Lat.  Verses  which  were 
closed  wth  this  Distich  by  my  son  Jos. 

Gratus  ades  Nobis,  nec  quis  mihi  gratior  adsit 
Quern  Deus  &  princeps  constituere  patrem. 

After  prayers  ended  in  the  church  (wth  out  a  Sermon)  I 
confirm’d  799  without  a  pause  and  singly.  The  Throng  so 
great  that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Petty’s  almost  kill’d.  In  the 
evening  late,  return’d  (wth  S1'  C.  M.  from  a  private  Sessions, 
for  ye  confounding  of  R.  B.  Clerk  of  ye  peace)  to  Salkeld. 

,,  29.  Mr.  Gregory  din’d  wth  me :  And  Mr.  Clark  (Curate  at 
Crosthw1)  pitch’d  upon  for  Cockermouth. 

,.  30.  Confirmation  at  Penrith  :  889  in  ye  forenoon,  and  102  in 
afternoon,  in  all  991.  Whereof  above  300  parishioners  of 
Penrith.  D1'  Todd  preach’d  on  1  Thess.  4.1.  and  took 
notice  of  Sf  Hierome  and  J.  Calvin’s  speaking  highly  in 
praise  of  ye  Ordinance  of  Confirmation.  Splendidly  enter¬ 
tain’d  in  ye  evening,  together  wlh  ye  young  Ladies  from 
Edenhal  and  several  of  the  clergy,  at  Carlton-Hall. 

Sept.  6.  Confirmation  at  Adingham,  448.  Mr.  Xtopherson  preach’d 
on  Ja.  4.8.  a  very  good  Sermon,  to  the  purpose.  I  din’d 
with  Mr.  Sandford  of  Askham  &c  at  Mr.  Smallwood’s. 

,,  8.  Tuesday,  Mr.  Chancr  and  his  brother  W.  with  Mr.  Andrews 

dined  with  me  at  Rose.  W.T.  gave  an  acc‘  of  ye  gross 
neglect  of  Attourneys,  in  entering  Judgemts  upon  Tryals  in 
ye  nisi-prius  office,  to  ye  great  hazard  and  prejudice  of  yir 
clients;  as  also  of  prisoners  fileing  off  their  Irons  w<h  ye 
Spring  of  a  Watch,  notch’d  with  a  Knife  through  a  linnen- 
cloth. 

,,  9.  Wednesday.  Confirmation  at  Crosthwait,  427.  Mr. 

Lowry*  very  sensible,  tho’  Speechless.  He  and  his  wife 
very  kind  in  yir  entertainment. 


*  Richard  Lowry,  vicar  of  Crosthwaite  1667  ;  died  1710. 
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Mr.  Clark,  ye  Curate,  preach’d  on  Rom.  6.14.  little  or 
nothing  to  the  occasion. 

Bank’s  Charity  betwixt  50  and  6olb  per  An.  in  ye  parish  ; 
given  at  ye  Discretion  of  the  Vicar  and  six  chief 
parishioners.  Other  public  charities  to  ye  poor  about  30lb 
An.  Mrs.  Hechstetter  has  five  old  Books  of  Accis  of  her 
predecessors,  fro  1578  to  1633.  not  (as  Mr.  Robinson 
inform’d  me)  of  ye  State  of  ye  mines ;  but  private  mer¬ 
chandise.*  The  workmen  sometimes  paid,  and  accounted 
for.  —  Fro  Rose  in  ye  morning;  and  to  Torpenhow  at 
night. 

Sep.  10.  Thursday.  Splendidly  entertain’d  at  Dinner,  by  Sr  R. 

Musgrave ;  who  had  invited  in  most  of  ye  neighbouring 
Gentlemen,  to  bear  me  Company.  Young  Mr.  Lawson  not 
so  well  setled,  as  his  father,  in  the  Convocation-Contro¬ 
versy.  Sr  J.  B.’s  night-pictures. 

Yellow  Usquebagh. 

,,  11.  Friday.  Confirm’d  at  Torpenhow  203.  many  of  ye  neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes  haveing  lately  apply’d  to  ye  B.  of  Chester 
at  Cockermouth.  Din’d  with  me  (besides  most  of  ye  Clergy) 
Mr.  G.  Lawson,  Mr.  Dykes,  Mr.  Orfeur,  two  Salkelds,  &c. 
D1'  Nevinson  preach’d  on  Deut.  4.23  a  very  proper  Sermon 
on  ye  old  &  new  Covenant ;  wth  Application  to  ye  ordinance 
of  Confirmation. 

„  12.  Saturday.  By  Bromfield  to  Brayton  at  Dinner.  The 
Entertainm’t  very  frank  &  great.  The  picture  of  Kilbuck 
in  ye  Hall ;  a  Hound  wch  on  ye  12th  of  Apr.  1692.  (A0  Mt. 
120)  was  ye  foremost  in  ye  death  of  16  Foxes.  Come  and 
So. 

,,  13.  Confirmation  at  Wigton,  671.  Mr.  Geddesf  preach’d  a 
good  Sermon  ;  but  not  occasional.  Mrs.  Lawson,  wth  her 
Son}  (Kl  of  ye  Shire)  and  three  Daughters  confirm’d.  By 
Crofton,  wtb  Sr  R.  M.  to  Rose.  This  day  ended  y°  work  of 
Confirmation  ;  wch,  in  ye  whole,  stands  thus  : 

Carlile  -  780 

Arthuret -  150 

Brampton  —  554 

Kirkby-Stephen  —  514 

Appleby  -  799 


*  See  July  25th. 

f  Henry  Geddes,  vicar  of  Wigton  1674  ;  died  1715  ;  "a  conscientious  good 
man.” — Bishop  Nicolson’s  Miscellany  Accounts,  page  23. 

{  See  note  on  July  8th. 
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Penrith - 

■  889 

Addingham - - 

448 

Crosthwait  - 

427 

Torpenhow  - 

203 

Wigton - 

671 

In  all 

5445* 

Sep.  14.  Munday.  Din’d  at  Rose  wth  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Wybergh, 
Sis  Spooner  &c.  Diese  hat  complaint  gemacht  iiber  bruder 
John  seine  Hard  Hertzigkeit  in  erfragen  seine  iolb  wen 
seine  gemahlin  u  dochter  zu  sterben  wiirden. 

,,  15.  Tuesday.  Mr.  L.  Forth  (of  Kendale)  and  his  Son 
Xtopherson  din’d  wth  me;  the  latter  takeing  leave  for  his 
Return,  next  week  to  Cambridge. 

,,  17.  Thursday.  Din’d  with  Sr  C.  M.  and  his  Family  at  Nunnery. 
The  Recr  complain’d  of  ye  strong  Faction  agl  him  on  ye 
Bench :  And  Sr  C.  seem’d  to  hint  yl  ye  present  ministry 
would  not  make  ye  expected  Removes. 

„  20.  Sunday.  My  first  Ordination  in  ye  Cathedral.  Ordain’d 
three  Deacons  : 

1.  Rob.  Paton,f  A.M.  of  Glasgow  ;  one  of  good  note  there, 
but  too  affectionate  (as  ye  times  go  there)  to  Episcopacy.  Br 
in  Law  to  Mr.  R.  Whittingdale. 

2.  Richmond  Fenton,  A.  B.  of  Qu.  Coll.  Oxon. 

3.  Tho.  Stackhouse,  Schoolmaster  at  Hexham  and  Scholar 
of  St  John’s  Coll,  in  Cambridge.  His  Father,  Vicar  of 
Aukland,  has  a  gl  stock  of  children. 

The  like  Number  of  Priests. 

1.  Joh.  Hall  Curate  in  the  parish  of  Sedgefield ;  ordain’d 
Deacon  three  years  before,  and  now  well  recommended  by 
Dr  Mason  and  others. 

2.  Tho.  Wilson,  Curate  at  Middleton-Tyas  for  Mr.  Rodham 
or  (rather)  Mr.  Bruce.  Onely  as  ye  former,  a  Countrey- 
Scholar  ;  but  a  good  while  Deacon,  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  by  R.  Rodham  Mr.  Squire  of  Melsonby  and  our 
Chanc1'. 

3.  Uthred  Lowthian  formerly  (as  his  Father)  of  Qu.  Coll. 
Oxon.  design’d,  by  his  Cousin  ye  Patron,  to  be  Rector  of 
Whitfield. 


*  The  bishop  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  addition,  and  has  also  omitted  the  102 
who  were  confirmed  at  Penrith  in  the  afternoon.  The  correct  total  is  5,537. 

J  He  became  Dr.  Todd’s  curate  at  Penrith,  and  is  mentioned  July  12th,  1705, 
&c. 
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D1  Todd  preach’d,  in  his  own  Turn  on  Heb.  13.17.  a  good 
Sermon,  and  agreable  to  ye  Directions  of  ye  Rubrick  before 
ye  Form  of  Ordination.  Mr.  Fleming  officiated  for  the 
Archdeacon  ;  who,  being  much  indispos’d,  was  forced  to 
return  home  from  Woodside. 

Sep.  22.  Tuesday.  Letters  brought  to  me  at  Salkeld,  whilst  I  was 
at  Dinner,  from  brother  and  Sister  Spooner ;  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Ion  to  succeed  at  Warkworth;  upon  ye  death  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  dy’d  this  morning  (at  Carlile)  of  a  malignant 
feaver.  The  like  Applications  within  an  hour,  from  Mr. 
John  Pattinson  and  Cousin  James  Nicolson  ;  in  favour  of 
yir  Sons.  My  Answer  to  all ;  Mr.  Fleming  is  to  have  the 
Refusal. 

,,  24.  I  din’d  at  Ednal  wth  Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Warwick,  &c. 
Application  to  S1'  C.  M.  fro  D1'  Tilham  (who,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  had  also  sent  to  Coll.  Grahme  on  the  same  Errand) 
for  Warkworth  to  his  Son  ;  a  youth  hardly,  as  I  told  him, 
fit  to  be  Curate  in  so  large  a  parish.  Sr  C.  hat  sich  sehr 
bekumert  fiber  meiner  erhaltunge  das  H.  Fleming  zu 
Capellanum. 

,,  27.  Sunday.  Sr  C.  M.  and  I  recd  ye  Sacrament  together,  in 
order  to  ye  Test,  at  Salkeld ;  administer’d  by  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Penrith.  I  preach’d  on  2  Cor.  4.7.  After  Sr  C.  and’s 
family  (Son  &  daughter  Hawley,  &c.)  had  din’d  with  me, 
and  our  Certificates  were  subscrib’d,  I  baptiz’d  Jos.  Holme 
(son  of  Percival  Holme  of  Salkeld,  a  Quaker)  a  Youth  of 
about  20  years  of  Age ;  and  immediately  confirm’d  him, 
with  about  15  or  16  more  of  the  parish. 

„  28.  Mr.  Moon*  came  to  me,  whilst  I  was  at  Dinner.  As  soon 
as  ye  Table  was  drawn,  he  gave  me  occasion  of  reminding 
him  of  the  several  excesses  he  had  been  guilty  of  (at  ye 
Sessions,  Assizes,  Election  at  Keswick,  Confirmation  at 
Penrith,  &c,)  since  my  comeing  to  ye  see ;  contrary  to  his 
solemn  vow,  handed  to  ye  late  Bishop  by  myself,  and  at  his 
own  Request.  After  some  discourse,  wherein  he  behav’d 
himself  too  insolently,  he  promis’d  (before  my  brother  John) 
that  he  would  never,  for  the  future,  drink  in  a  public  House 
betwixt  Meals,  nor  in  a  private  one  (at  any  time)  to  excess ; 
agreeing  that  if  this  promise  were  broken,  or  that  he  should 


*  George  Moon  became  vicar  of  Edenhall  in  1690.  His  predecessor,  John 
Leigh,  is  one  of  the  few  persons  praised  in  the  diary  (May  13th,  1685).  Leigh 
had,  however,  resigned,  or  been  deprived  (see  June  12th,  July  29th,  August  6th, 
1690),  probably  as  a  non-juror.  The  Diocesan  Registry  contains  no  information 
on  the  point.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Moon  kept  his  promise,  for  he  held 
the  living  till  1743. 
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be  ever  prov’d  to  be  guilty  (as  heretofore)  of  scandalous 
swearing,  he  should  be  immediately  suspended. 

Sep.  30.  Wednesday.  Sr  R.  M.  and  Mr.  Gibbon  early  in  the 
morning  fro  Edenhal,  solliciteing  for  Wark worth  to  young 
Ogle  of  ye  Holme.  Non  pas.  After  Sr  R.  and  his  chaplain 
were  gone,  Mr.  G.  and  I  went  to  see  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters  ;  and  brought  Mr.  Smallwood  to  dine  at  Salkeld. 

Oct.  1.  Mr.  Ch.  Sm  and  I  dined  a.t  Askham  ;  Mr.  Sandford  haveing 
invited  Mr.  Holme,  Mr.  Atkinson*  of  Morland,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd,  &c  to  bear  us  company,  and  parted  wth  my  Lady 
Lonsdale  (goeing  to  London!  purposely  to  meet  me. 

,,  2.  Mr.  Ch.  Smallwd  and  I  dined,  at  Greystock  w411  Mr.  Howard 

and  Mr.  Hales.  The  new  Building  far  advanced,  for  ye 
time.  So  Mr.  Gibbons.  Here  Mr.  Thompson  came  (wth 
my  brother  John)  for  Institution  to  Bolton ;  which  was 
given  him.  NB.  Mr.  H’s  acc* 1 *  of  ye  little  man  of  ye  wood, 
from  Africa,  nearer  Humane  Kind  than  an  Ape ;  the  Joynts 
of  its  Knees  being  turn’d  as  ours.  It  would  hold  out  its 
Arm  to  the  physitian  (Dr  Ratcliff)  to  feel  its  pulse  when 
indispos’d  &c. 

,,  7.  I  took  ye  Test,  in  ye  Sessions,  at  Penrith;  J.  Sanderson 

and  W.  Churdon  my  witnesses.  After  dinner,  Sr  W. 
Pennington  desir’d  me  to  move  for  a  match  betwixt  his  Son 
&  Mrs.  M.  Musgrave.t  He  values  his  estate  at  1740111  and 
demands  5ooolb  fortune.  Sr  R.  M.  address’d  me  for 
Aspatrick  (in  case  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  Removal)  for  his  son 
James. 

,,  9.  After  setting  Mr.  T.  West  and  Mr.  Tho.  Benson  as  far  as 

Clibburn  I  return’d  (by  the  Beacon-House)  thro’  Whinfield 
home  to  dinner.  A  stag,}  in  a  Herd  of  Red  Deer,  threatned 
me  and  my  servant  Terribly.  A  Fine  Cross  in  ye  bottome 
of  y®  Park.  Qu.  At  dinner,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Ousby 
seem’d  to  despair  of  their  refineing  Copper.  Mr.  Hutton 
in  debt  to  Mr.  Rayson. 

,,  10.  Br  John  brought  me  ye  Lease  of  Brayton  — -  Tythesto  seal; 
the  first  since  I  was  Bp.  The  fine  3lb  to  be  recd  by  my 
brother ;  and  accounted  for  at  ye  year’s  end. 


*W.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Morland  1680;  died  1720. 

(The  marriage  proposed  did  not  come  off.  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Sir  W. 
Pennington,  married  the  Hon.  Margaret  Lowther. 

I  For  the  red  deer  on  Whinfell,  see  Macpherson’s  Fauna  of  Lakeland ,  pp.  55- 
57.  Red  deer  remained  there  till  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  "fine  cross”  is  probably  what  is  now  called  "The  Countess’  Pillar." 
Nicolson  was,  however,  acquainted  with  this,  which  he  calls  (September  18th, 

1684)  “ye  Countess  of  P’s  Monument.” 
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Oct.  12.  Munday  A  throng  day  at  Dinner  ;  Mr.  Wickins  and’s  wife, 
Mr.  L.  Machell  and’s  Nephew,  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Hart  ye  Q’s 
Receiver,  Mr.  Asgill  and  Mr.  W.  Sanderson.  My  Letters 
to  ye  post,  by  Mr.  Sandford’s  man.  At  night,  Mr.  Tho. 
Nicolson  of  Easby  ;  full  of  Horses  and  Dogs. 

,,  18.  Sunday.  After  Dinner  to  ye  Funeral  of  Mrs.  E.  Wenyeve. 
Mr.  Bird  (and’s  family)  wth  myself  ye  onely  strangers.  Mr. 
Sandford  who  had  promis’d  to  be  there,  call’d  away  to  the 
funeral  of  his  Uncle  Latus.  Mrs.  Nichols,  complaining  of 
ye  Loss  of  8lb  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Wetheral. 

Nov.  3.  In  the  morning,  I  paid  Mr.  Smallwood  his  io'b  15s  and  left 
yp  papers  of  Renwick  in  his  hand,  wtb  the  Lease.  Plagu’d 
a  while  wth  Cons.  Ja.  Nicolson  &  his  wife’s  fruitless  pro¬ 
posals  ab(  ye  Lease  at  Linstock.*  B1  John  brought  me  ye 
State  of  his  Rects  and  Disbursemts — 

Recd - 99  :  07  : 

Disburs’d - 64  :  13  :  01. 


Rests  34  :  14  :  6f 


This  Sum  and  3lb  (my  first  Fine,  from  Mr.  Lawson  of 
Brayton)  he  paid  to  me.  This  day,  as  for  ten  dayes  before, 
I  was  unseasonably  throng’d  with  Company. 


SECOND  LONDON-JOURNEY.  1702. 

„  4.  After  sealing  a  blank  presentation  to  Warkworth  and  two 

Leases  to  Br  John,  I  set  out,  makeing  ye  first  Halt  at  Mill- 

rigg- 

Thence  (in  Company  of  Mr.  Sherif  Crackanthorp  ;f  Mr. 
Dalston,  Bv  Nevinson,  Br  John,  Cous.  Archer  Chambers,! 
Mr.  Smalwood,  &c)  to  Mr.  Wickins’s.  At  ye  Bridge-end  at 
Appleby  I  paid  Mr.  Banks  2lb.i3s.6'1.  for  my  Son  Jos. 
Thence  (by  Mr.  Brathwait’s  &  Mr.  Ward’s)  to  Burgh. 

,  5.  Leaveing  the  Archdeacon  indispos’d,  I  set  out,  wth  Mr. 

Latus  and  his  Sister  Tempest,  for  York.  That  night  at  Mr. 
Green’s  (ye  Golden  Lion)  in  Leeming-Lane. 


*  See  July  29th,  and  the  note  on  some  members  of  the  Nicolson  family  in  vol. 
i.  (n.s.)  of  these  Transactions,  p.  51. 

f  Richard  Crackenthorpe,  of  Newbiggin,  was  High  Sheriff  1702. 

+  Archer  Chambers  was  Vicar  of  Askham  1707  ;  died  1711.  He  was  probably 
related  to  the  Bishop’s  wife.  But,  as  the  Kendal  registers  between  1631  and 
1679  are  missing,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  detailed  pedigree  of  the  Archer 
family. 
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Nov.  6.  Got  to  Mr.  Chancr  Watkinson’s  in  York;  and  most  kindly 
welcom’d  as  ever.  Mr.  Precentor  had  discours’d  most  of 
ye  Scotch  Commission1'8  for  ye  Union  in  their  way  to 
London  ;  and  found  they  were  all  averse  fro  entering  upon 
ye  point  of  Church-Governm4,  some  out  of  Love  (and  others 
fear)  of  Presbytery.  —  His  Stories  of  Stultus  being  Latin 
for  Stout  :  and  —  if  one  p-ish  we  will  all  p-ish  with  him. 
Visited  Mr.  Dean  and  his  B1'  (Mr.  Ed.  Finch)  at  ye  Deanry, 
newly  arrived:  both  very  worthy  persons.  The  Vergers 
shew’d  me  an  old  Table  of  Feas,  wherein  2lb.i3s.4d  sd  to  be 
due  to  ym  fro  any  Bishop  of  this  Province’s  Consecration, 
whether  here  or  elsewhere.  Qu.  Ought  6  y4  to  be  under¬ 
stood  when  Consecr  by  ye  AB  of  York  ? 

However — foolishly  paid.  K.  Ch.  ye  II.  reconcil’d  to  ye 
Roman  faith  in  France  ;  and  ye  AB.  of  Paris  (his  converter) 
sent  over  to  demand  his  owning  his  Faith  publicly  ;  wch 
was  excus’d.  This  on  Saturday  Nov.  7. 

„  8.  Sunday.  Cous.  Pearson  preach’d  on  Ps.  19.13.  ag4  pre¬ 

sumptuous  sins  ;  And  observ’d  y4  St  Paul  (in  ye  7th  of  ye 
Rom.)  personates  only  an  unconverted  Jew.  Mr.  Edw. 
Finch’s  cure  of  ye  Collick,  or  Gripeing  of  ye  Guts,  wth  2 
Quarts  of  Epsom-water  ;  drunk  hastily  ;  of  ye  twisting  of  ye 
Guts  wth  an  ordinary  purge,  and  an  Addition  of  2  Grains  of 
opiu.  Of  a  Rheumatism  wth  Spirits  of  Wine,  Sal  Armoniac 
&  Lavender  in  a  Fomentation. 

„  9.  Munday.  I  took  coach  for  York,  in  Company  of  ye  Ingenius 

&  good  Lady  Askwith  (who  came  in  at  Ferry-Bridge)  and 
Mr.  Bell,  son  of  S1'  J.  B.  of  Glasgow  an  officer  in  ye  Customes 
at  Newcastle.  This  worthy  Gentleman  was  M.A.  at  Ch. 
Ch.  in  Oxon  and  prisoner  at  Brest :  laughs  at  ye  Opinion  of 
ye  K.  of  France’s  being  unable  to  repair  his  Fleet ;  wch 
money  will  do  in  a  year,  He  haveing  plenty  of  Oak.  Monsr 
Saignelay  (Colbert’s  son)  the  manager  of  his  new-built 
vessels,  marine  Regiments  of  14000  and  Marine  Guards  of 
of  500,  &c.  He  discours’d  the  Ld  Stair  in  his  way  to  Lond. 
who  seem’d  not  to  have  consider’d  ye  Trade  and  Debts  of 
England  ;  nor  y4  Scotland  (in  case  of  an  Union)  ought  not 
to  come  in  as  contributors  to  pay  off  our  Arrears. 

,,  10.  Tuesday.  Acc4  fro  Mr.  Bell,  at  Newark  of  K.  Ch.  2’s 
design  to  have  divorc’d  Q. Catharine  and  to  have  marry’d 
ye  late  Dutchess  of  Richmond.  prevented  by  ye  E.  of 
Clarendon. 

NB.  The  Dutchess  was  Stewart  of  Blantire. 

„  11.  Wednesday.  At  Long-Billington  and  Gunnerby  every 
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House  (almost)  had  its  pidgeon-cote.  Whetstone- Bisket  at 
Newark.  The  Steeple  awry  fro  the  North-east  corner  of 
the  Quire.  At  night  to  Mr.  Wildman’s  at  ye  George  in 
Stamford.  Mr.  Huddleston  Jun1'  (of  Milium)  and  Mr. 
Gibson  apply’d  to  me  about  ye  present  Lady’s  Joynture, 
now  depending  in  Chancery  ;  and  like  to  come  before  ye 
H.  of  Lords. 

Nov.  12.  Thursday.  Din’d  at  Stilton,  famous  for  good  cheese. 

Lodg’d  at  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Bell’s  acc1  of  AB.  Paterson,  a 
much  more  polite  &  learned  man  than  ye  B.  of  Edinburgh ; 
Dr.  Fall’s  trimming  at  Glasgow,  &  son  of  a  Gipsie ;  &c 
prejudice.  NB.  Sawtree-Chapple  :  Here  ly  ye  greatest 
errors  of  my  Life,  My  Mother,  Daughter,  Sister  &  my  wife. 

,,  13.  Friday.  To  Stephenage,  by  ye  way  of  Bugden  and  Biggles- 
worth,  23  long  and  bad  miles.  Winter-corn  eaten  down 
by  sheep  in  pens.  Three  Gentlemen,  and  a  Serv1,  wth 
Guns,  pistols,  setting-Dogs  and  Greyhounds,  pretending  to 
be  Sportsmen;  but  suppos’d  to  be  Highwaymen.  Mr.  Bell 
in  a  fright. 

,,  14.  Saturday.  Six  hillocks  abl  half  mile  out  of  Stephenage. 
Before  five  at  London.  After  visits  at  Grey’s  Inn  and 
Salisbury-Court,  conducted  by  my  Br  to  my  Lodgeings  at 
Mr.  Broughton’s. 

„  15.  Sunday.  I  waited  at  ye  Queen’s  Chappie,  on  ye  AB.  of 
York;  who  (after  Sermon  by  Sr  W.  Dawes*  on  Ja.  4.4.  an 
excellent  Discourse)  introduc’d  me  to  Kiss  Her  Mty’s  hand ; 
and  carry’d  me  to  dine  wth  him.  Dr  A  with  his  Grace  ye 
Day  before;  commending  D1  Wake’s  Book.  The  Insolent 
demand  of  ye  Lower  House  of  Convoc  to  ye  B.  of  Bangor 
— By  what  Authority  he  appear’d  in  this  Convocation ; 
whether  by  ye  Queen’s  or  ye  A.  B’s.  After  dinner,  wth  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  Lambeth.  Divisions  amongst  ye  Presbyters. 
—  In  ye  Evening  wth  Sr  Chris1'  Musgrave  ;  who  forewarn’d 
me  of  the  Eyes  y*  were,  and  would  be,  upon  my  behaviour 
&  Voteing  in  ye  H.  of  Lords.  Whatever  the  expectations 
of  men  may  be - - - 

Det  Deus  ut  mea  sit  semper  mens  conscia  recti ! 

,,  16.  Munday.  I  dined  at  Lambeth,  wth  y6  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Kilmore  (Wettenhal)  and  Killalow.  My  Ld  AB.  very  kind. 
Observ’d  to  me  ye  preamble  of  ye  Bill  agl  Occasional 
Communion ;  that  it  asserted  our  Church’s  allowing  of 


*  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  1696 ;  Bishop  of  Chester  1708 ; 
Archbishop  of  York  1714  ;  died  1724. 
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Toleration.  Likewise,  y*  ye  Bill  for  Repair  of  Churches 
subjects  ye  minrs  to  yir  proportion  in  Repair  of  ye  Body  as 
well  as  Chancel.  B.  Burnet  in  good  heart ;  not  valueing 
ye  Grins  of  the  Lower  H.  of  Convoc.  —  After  setling  points 
in  Dr  Gibson’s  Chamber,  Dr  Kennet  and  I  with  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
in  danger  of  being  taken  into  custody  by  ye  Commons 
(tho’  a  member  of  Convocation)  for  appearing  ag4  S1'  John 
Packington.  Our  Northern  Members  to  be  apply’d  to.  If 
not  kind,  not  to  hope  for  Assistance  fro  any  Dependent  on 
a  B.  hereafter. 

Nov.  17.  Tuesday.  I  expected  to  have  been  admitted  into  ye  H.  of 
Lords  :  But  they  had  unluckily  adjourn’d  fro  Munday  to 
Wednesday.  —  I  din’d  w4h  ye  B.  of  Worcester,*  who  shew’d 
me  several  Libels  ag4  himself  thrown  about  by  S"  J.  Pack¬ 
ington  ;  who  (nevertheless)  is  now  persecuteing  him  and  his 
son,  Mr.  Lloyd  for  opposeing  his  Fdection  in  the  County  of 
W.  —  In  ye  evening  w4h  ye  D.  of  Exeter  ;  who  gave  me  his 
elaborate  Answer  to  Atterbury,  and  gave  us  (Dr  Trimnel, 
Dr  Stanhop,  Mr.  Worth  and  myself)  an  Acc4  of  the  pre- 
pareing  of  Alterations  in  ye  Liturgy  by  AB.  Sancroft’s 
committee  before  ye  Revolution.  Dr  W.  himself  was  a 
member  of  y4  Body,  &  its  Secretary  ;  &  ye  Book,  corrected 
as  far  as  they  went,  is  now  in  ye  hands  of  the  present  A.  B. 
of  C. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  stay  in  London,  the  diary 
is  largely  occupied  with  notes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bishop  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  legal  business  of  the  House  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  He  does  not,  however,  record  much 
interesting  matter  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere — as 
in  Bishop  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times,  in  Lord 
Stanhope’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Therefore,  only  a 
few  extracts  are  here  given. 

Nov.  18.  Wednesday.  I  took  ye  Oaths,  &  my  place,  in  ye  H.  of 
Lords.  An  Appeal  lodg’d;  and  adjourn’d.  In  ye  H.  of 
Commons  Sr  J.  Packington’s  friends  voted  ye  B.  of  Wor¬ 
cester  unchristian,  malitious,  &c  and  order’d  an  Address  to 


*  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1680,  of  Lichfield  1692,  of  Worcester 
1699  ;  died  1717. 
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Her  Majesty  to  remove  him  fro  being  Almoner.  His  son 
(Mr.  Lloy’d)  to  be  prosecuted  by  ye  Attourney  Gen"  wn  his 
priviledge  of  Convocation  is  out.  AD.  Hutton  din’d  wth 
me  ;  resolveing  to  be  good. 

Nov.  20.  Friday.  The  first  day  of  my  reading  prayers  in  ye  H.  of 
of  Lords.  Kindly  caution’d  by  ye  AB.  of  York,  about  y° 
pronunciation  of  Jesus. 

,,  21.  The  Commons  had  an  Address  from  yfc  lower  House  of 
Convocation,  thanking  them  for  ye  care  they  had  taken  of 
their  priviledges  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  case.  Whereupon,  Resolv’d 
(on  all  occasions)  to  assert  ye  just  Rights  and  priviledges 
of  y°  lower  Clergy.  Sic  scabent  mutuo  muli. 

,,  22.  Sunday.  At  ye  Q’s  Chappie,  wth  ye  AB.  of  York,  B.  B.  of 
Durham,  Exeter,  Hereford  and  Peterburgh.*  B.  of  H.  and 
I  din’d  wth  ye  B.  of  Sard,  who  shew’d  me  ye  Original 
Magna  Charta  of  K.  John.  On  part  of  ye  Seal  R  —  Joh. 
and  Do  i.e.  Dom  Hibernias.  It  wanted,  in  ye  beginning, 
the  Article  for  ye  Church  :  And  in  ye  Conclusion,  has  a 
provisional  Commission  to  25  Barons  who  (as  Guardians  or 
Guarantees  of  this  Charter)  are  empower’d  to  distress  the 
King  or  any  of  his  Successors,  by  raiseing  Forces,  siezing 
his  Castles,  &c  upon  every  infringem*  of  it.  Mr.  King 
(Author  of  ye  Critical  Hist,  of  yc  Apostles  Creed,  and  a 
Member  of  Parham1)  gave  us  an  Accf  of  the  proofs  agl  B. 
Lloyd  and  his  Son.  The  hardest  thing  on  ye  former  was 
his  affirming  that  Sr  J.  Packington  had  all  ye  Vices  of  ye 
Males  of  his  Family  wthout  y°  Vertues  of  ye  Females  ;  and 
on  ye  Latter,  yl  Sr  John  and  his  party  (in  a  former  Parham1) 
were  in  ye  Interests  of  France.  The  B.  of  Sarum  assur’d 
us  that  (of  his  own  Knowledge)  14  of  ye  Commoners  of 
Scotland  had  so  many  half  crowns  paid  them,  by  D. 
Hamilton  ye  K’s  Commissioner,  every  morning  dureing  a 
whole  Session  of  ParlianP  as  a  sufficient  pension  &  Hire 
for  their  Votes. 

,,  26.  The  B.  of  Worcester  pleasant  upon  ye  H.  of  Commons 
haveing  (yesterday)  order’d  the  printing  of  evidence  agl 
him.  His  story  of  Bp  Morley’s  not  pitying  any  y‘  had  ye 
Tooth-Ache  after  60.  (why  had  they  teeth?)  apply’d  to  a 
Scotchman’s  loseing  3000*"  in  his  way  to  Rotterdam. 


*  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Oxford  1671,  of  Durham  1674  ;  died  1721. 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bart.,  Bishop  of  Bristol  1685,  of  Exeter  1689,  of  Win¬ 
chester  1707  ;  died  1721.  Gilbert  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Bristol  1689,  of  Hereford 
1691;  died  1701.  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  1691;  died 
1718. 
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Nov. 28.  In  ye  morning  I  waited  on  Sr  James  Steward  ;  who  agreed 
to  my  proposal  ab*  ye  Toleration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland 
instead  of  establishing  it  forthwith. 

,,  29.  NB.  At  Westm1'  the  Litany  read  by  two  Singing  men  as 
far  as  ye  Ld’s  prayer ;  which  ended,  they  return  to  y*  seats, 
&  ye  priest  goes  on  in  his  Stall.  At  St  Paul’s  no  versicle 
(of  O  Ld  save  ye  Queen  &c)  before  the  prayer  for  his  Mty 
after  Sermon. 

Dec.  1.  Dr  Hickes,  in  ye  morning,  gave  me  a  long  History  of  (his 
School-fellow)  Mr.  Rymer ;  whose  father’s  Head  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Doncaster,  falling  fro  his  Body  upon  ye  Northern 
plott  soon  after  the  Restoration  of  Ch.  II. 

,,  10.  Before  ye  Committee,  in  ye  morning,  Ld  Longvil  gave  me  a 
pleasant  acc1  of  ye  E.  of  Peterborough's*  turning  himself 
into  all  Shapes  (of  Porter,  Chairman,  &c)  to  firret  out 
Intrigues.  A  man  unsteady,  &  so  embroyling  that  (at  any 
rate)  to  be  sent  off. 

„  10.  Friday.  In  ye  morning  at  ye  Parliament-office ;  which 
carries  ye  Rolls  no  higher  than  ye  12th  of  Hen.  7.  Till  that 
time,  as  Prynne  saies,  it  was  ye  Treasury  ;  robb’d  by  ye 
Monks  of  Westminster.  The  Journals  in  paper  keep  better 
than  in  Vellum.  The  Warrant  for  beheading  K.  Ch.  1. 
(under  ye  hands  and  seals  of  56  of  his  Judges)  taken  from  ye 
Quaker-Widow  of  Col.  Hacker;  to  whom  (wth  two  others) 
it  is  directed,  and  who  is  suppos’d  to  have  been  yc  Execu¬ 
tioner.  It  will  be  printed  in  some  of  ye  Ld  Chancr  Hide’s 
future  Volumes. 

The  volume  ends  with  December,  and  a  new  volume 
begins  with  January  1st.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an 
account  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
bishop’s  analysis  of  some  of  the  debates  might  be  of 
interest  to  a  student  of  the  political  history  of  the  time, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted. 

I7°t- 

Jan.  1.  Friday.  I  attended  the  A.B.  of  York  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  wait  on  ye  Queen  wth  ye  rest  of  ye  Bishops.  Our 
Rendesvous  was  at  ye  B.  of  Sarum’s  Lodgeings ;  whither 


*  For  the  impetuosity  and  ability  of  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  see 
Lord  Stanhope’s  History. 
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all  (that  could)  came,  except  ye  Bishops  of  London  and 
Durham.  An  exceedingly  throng  Court.  Her  Mty  had  Her 
Levet  had  ye  Trumpets  and  Kettle-Drums;  at  her  passing 
to  prayers  address’d  to  by  the  A.R.  of  C.  in  yc  name  of  the 
other  Bishops;  on  her  Return,  entertain’d  wth  a  Song 
compos’d  by  (Her  Poet  Laureat)  N.Tate.  After  this,  ye 
Prince  immediately  recd  ye  Complimts  of  ye  Bps  in  his  Bed¬ 
chamber  ;  and  after  them,  ye  masters  of  Christ  Ch.  Hospital, 
who  attended  Him  (as  Ld  High  Admiral)  with  their  blew- 
coat  Boys;  each  of ’em  prsenting  Him  wth  a  curious  map 
of  his  own  Drawing.  —  No  Newyears-Gifts  to  ye  Qs  servts 
all  being  forbid  to  ask  or  receive.  —  NB.  The  A.B.  of  Y. 
agreed  wth  me  yl  the  prince’s  Bill  was  a  private  one,  and 
so  could  have  no  Tacking  Clause;  and  yl  ye  Q.  could  do 
nothing,  in  answer  to  ve  Petition  of  ye  lower  House  of 
Convoc.  B1'  Jos.  and  Sisters  (wth  their  children)  din’d  wth 
me  ;  my  own  Daughter  being  disappointed,  and  kept  at 
home,  by  her  fright  fro  ye  Fire  at  Serjeants  Inn  in  Fleet- 
street. 

Jan.  2.  Saturday.  Call’d  out  to  a  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
A.B.  of  Tuam’s  Second  Son  ;  ill  treated  by  ye  Irish  Com¬ 
mission18  for  forfeited  Estates.  Mr.  Vesey  (his  Cousin, 
sometime  an  officer  at  Carlile)  return’d  with  me  to  Dinner ; 
and  gave  a  large  History  of  their  late  Expedition  to  Spain. 
Their  provisions  very  bad  and  scanty ;  their  Plunder  at 
Vigo  not  great  as  ye  French  losses. 

Mr  Harwood  saies,  had  they  not  gotten  Goats  and  Sheep, 
from  ye  Rocks  near  Vigo,  they  could  not  have  brought  yir 
crew  into  England. 

,,  5.  I  breakfasted  wth  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  who  had  before  him 

the  Journal  of  ye  Society  De  propaganda  fide,*  and  (in 
discourse)  observ’d  yl  ye  Letter  G,  in  English  words,  was 
pronounced  soft  (as  J  consonant)  in  those  we  borrow  fro 
the  Southern  Nations,  and  harsher  (as  Gh)  in  chose  fro  ye 
North.  —  Calling  on  Mr.  Gregson  and  our  Dean,  I  took 
Coach  at  St.  James’s  for  Kensington.  Till  D1'  Lampl.  came 
home  his  Sons  carry’d  me  to  ye  Gravel-pits  and  new  dis¬ 
cover’d  Spaw.  The  water  is  exceeding  clear,  and  drinks 
soft  and  well  ;  but  tasts  of  no  Mineral.  It’s  purging 


*  The  Charter  of  the  S.P.G.  is  dated  June  16th,  1701.  John  Chamberlaine, 
merchant,  is  named  in  it  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  S.P.G.  ;  and 
he  was  present  at  its  first  meeting  on  June  27th,  1701.  The  Bishop  mentions  him 
in  his  diary  (Nov.  2nd,  1705)  as  Secretary  to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 
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Faculty  has  been  suppos’d  to  be  communicated,  in  ye 
Summer  by  Art.  The  prospect  from  it  very  fine. 

Jan.  26.  Mr.  Dean  came,  in  the  Evening,  to  enquire  after  ye 
Encouragem4  given  by  my  Ld  A.B.  of  York  ;  and  notw411- 
standing  his  Respects  for  Dr.  Todd,  declared  himself  of 
opinion  yr  D1'  Smith  would  be  a  better  Successor  for  him. 

,,  31.  In  the  Evening  with  M1  Dean,  newly  return’d  from  Fulham. 
The  B.  of  London  advising  me  to  think  of  a  new  Dean  for 
Carlile  was  what  his  Ldship  had  not  communicated  to  him. 
Agreed,  y‘  ye  D.  of  Wells  was  dyeing  ;  &  that  this  Deanry 
was  worth  his  Acceptance. 

Feb.  6.  Saturday.  The  Queen’s  Birth  Day.  I  went  to  St.  James’s 
wth  ye  B.  of  Hereford  ;  and  we  call’d,  by  ye  way,  at  the  B. 
of  Norwich’s.  As  we  went  thence  to  Court,  ye  B.B.  of  N. 
and  Chichester*  taught  us  to  take  Stains  out  of  Books  by 
water  and  Vinegar,  strengthening  ye  Leaves  afterwards  by 
Allum-water  ;  and  to  take  off  Ink  by  Aq-fortis  mixed  with 
water,  using  Allu  water  as  before. 

After  or  compliment,  I  return’d  home  wth  ye  A.B.  of  Y.  wth 
wm  I  din’d.  Dr  Bentley  would  0  allow  his  Grace  to  say  that 
Grasvius  (lately  dead  of  an  Apoplexy  fro  which  Good  Ld 
deliver  me!)  was  a  Toper;  tho’  he  allow’d  that,  upon 
Occasion,  he  could  bear  a  g*  deal  of  wine.  The  Dr  was 
pretty  full  of  himself  after  Dinner.  He  blamed  Dr  James 
for  offering  to  perswade  me  to  take  my  Dr’s  Degree  by  way 
of  Creation  ;  in  which  I  must  have  kueel’d  before  ye  pro¬ 
fess1'  and  fro  him  recd  an  Authority  (forsooth)  of  expounding 
ye  New  Testam4  which,  as  he  truely  observ’d,  was 
inconsistent  with  ye  Episcopal  Dignity.  He  ridicul’d  ye 
Expensive  humour  of  purchaseing  old  Editions  of  Books  at 
extravagant  Rates;  a  Vanity  to  wchye  present  E.  of  Sunder¬ 
land  and  B.  of  N.  much  subject.  The  former  bought  a 
piece  of  Cicero’s  works  f  out  of  Dr  F1  Bernard’s  Auction, 


*  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Chichester  1696,  d.  1709. 

f  The  book  here  mentioned  has  an  interesting  history,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Guppy,  Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 
Charles  Spencer,  3rd  Earl  of  Sunderland,  succeeded  his  father  Robert,  2nd 
Earl,  in  1702.  In  his  father’s  lifetime,  while  still  Lord  Spencer,  he  had  made 
a  large  collection  of  rare  books.  He  had  married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Their  elder  sons  having  died  without  issue,  the 
third  son,  Charles,  became  the  2nd  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  inherited  Blen¬ 
heim  ;  the  fourth  son,  John,  succeeded  to  the  Sunderland  property,  including 
Althorpe,  and  his  descendant  (created  Earl  Spencer  in  1765),  inheriting  the 
taste  for  books,  collected  the  celebrated  Althorpe  library,  which  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  now  at  Manchester.  But  the  original  library 
collected  by  Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Sunderland  (mentioned  here  by  Bishop 
Nicolson)  was  pledged  to  his  father-in-law,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in 
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printed  about  1480.  at  ye  Rate  of  3lb  2s  6d  which  Dr  Bentley 
himself  had  presented  to  y*  physitian,  and  wcl1  cost  him  no 
more  than  the  odd  half  Crown. 

Feb.  8.  Monday.  E.  Settle,  ye  Poet,  attended  me  early,  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  ye  poem  (on  ye  H.  of  Hannover)  w'h  he 
had  lately  sent  me,  i.e.  what  present  I  intended  to  make  y° 
Author  in  Return?  He  went  off  wth  a  Guinea,  too  well 
paid :  Tho’  he  assur’d  me  that  he  was  prepareing  a  Copy 
for  the  princess  Sophia,  ye  binding  and  Illuminating  of  wch 
would  stand  him  in  35lb. 

,,  13.  Saturday.  After  a  visit  to  my  Sister  Rothery,*  I  called  in 
at  Charing-Cross ;  to  view  two  Kaamaes  (as  they  call’d 
’em)  lately  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  Description 
which  ye  printed  papers  gave  of  ’em  was — That  they  were 
as  Tame  as  a  Lamb,  haveing  a  Trunk  like  an  Elephant, 
Teeth  like  a  man  and  eyes  like  a  Rinocerus ;  wonderful 
ears,  with  a  furr  round  ’em  like  Sable  ;  a  neck  and  main  like 
a  Horse  ;  a  skin  as  thick  as  that  of  a  Buffler,  and  a  Voice 
like  a  Bird.  And  the  Figure  they  gave  of  it  was  this  that 
is  here  subjoyn’d.  [A  picture  of  the  animal  (apparently  a 
tapir)  is  here  pinned  into  the  diary.]  I  found  neither  the 
proboscis,  nor  the  Penis,  to  answer  this  Representation  : 
For  ye  Snout  was  more  like  that  of  a  Badger  or  Mole,  and 
the  Male  was  Retromingent.  ’Tis  the  Glama  Peruvianus, 
describ’d  by  Mr.  Ray.  Synops.  Animal.  Quadrup.  p.  145. 
ig.  Friday.  I  was  forced  to  leave  ye  House  (in  ye  middle  of 
a  great  Tryal  betwixt  ye  Towns  of  Nottingham  and  War¬ 
wick  &c.)  by  reason  of  a  great  swimming  in  my  head  :  and, 
that  night,  fell  into  violent  purgeing  and  vomitting. 

20.  My  Distemper  continu’d  violent,  and  kept  me  within  till  ye 
evening ;  when  I  got  to  Dl  L’s. 


part  payment  of  a  debt  of  £10,000  ;  and  thus  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Blenheim  library,  which  was  dispersed  by  sale  in  1881.  Bishop  Nicolson  here 
says  that  a  volume  of  Cicero's  works  had  been  bought  by  Dr.  Bentley  for  2s.  6d., 
given  by  him  to  Dr.  Bernard,  and  purchased  by  Lord  Sunderland  at  Dr. 
Bernard's  auction  for  £3  2s.  6d.  The  sale  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard’s  library 
took  place  Oct.  4.  1698.  The  catalogue  of  the  sale  is  in  the  John  Rylands 
library.  It  contains  Ciceronis  Epistohz  ad  Atticum,  1470,  which  must  be  the 
book  referred  to.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  book  which  might  answer  to 
this  description,  viz.  :  one  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1470  ;  the  other 
by  Nicolas  Jenson,  Venice,  1470.  Both  these  were  in  the  Sunderland  library  at 
Blenheim  at  its  dispersion  in  1881  :  therefore  we  cannot  say  which  of  them  is 
the  book  referred  to  by  Bishop  Nicolson.  The  Roman  copy  was  purchased  by 
Zechener  of  Paris,  a  dealer,  for  £54 ;  the  Venetian  was  purchased  by  Quaritch 

for  £38 _ prices  (Mr.  Guppy  informs  me)  very  much  below  their  market  value  at 

the  present  time.  ...  , 

*  “  My  sister  Rothery  ”  will  be  found  often  mentioned  m  one  of  the  later 
Diaries,  to  which  a  note  concerning  her  must  be  postponed. 
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Feb. 2t.  I  preach’d  at  St.  James’s  before  ye  Queen,  din’d  at  ye  A.B. 

of  York’s  ;  with  whom  I  left  my  Proxy.  Takeing  Leave  (in 
ye  evening)  at  Grey’s  Inn  &c.  I  lodg’d  at  my  brother 
Jos’s. 

,,  22.  I  took  Coach  for  York,  in  ye  Company  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Richmond.  That  night, 
at  Stephenage,  I  met  wth  Mr.  Willis,  who  brought  me  a 
kind  letter  to  Mr.  Wotton,  &c. 

,,  23.  Tuesday.  Late,  and  wth  some  hazard,  to  Huntingdon; 
under  ye  good  conduct  of  Mat.  Wrightson. 

,,  24.  Wednesday.  Rich.  Joy,  our  new  foreman,  a  little  unlucky 
in  ye  morning ;  but  brought  us  safe  to  Stamford  at  night. 

,,  25.  By  Grantham  (near  which  we  met  Ld  Guildford,  courting  a 
Daughter  of  ye  Lady  Brownlow’s)  to  Newark. 

„  26.  Friday.  Robin  met  me  with  ye  Horses  at  Doncaster,  a 
little  too  officiously,  haveing  been  order’d  to  wait  for  me  at 
Ferry-bridge. 

,,  27.  Saturday.  At  Ferry-bridge  I  and  my  Daughter  parted  wth 
our  fellow-Travellers,  and  came  that  night  to  Burrow- 
Bridge. 

„  28.  Sunday.  I  preach’d  at  Aldbrough  ;  saw  a  dice  pavement 
in  a  barn ;  the  Roman  Wall  (in  Brigg-Gate)  near  5  yards 
broad  ;  a  deal  of  insignificant  (old  brass)  coins  pick’d  up  by 
Geo.  English,  after  great  Rains  ;  ye  Divel’s  Arrows,  two  of 
which  near  8  yards  high.  Mr.  Wilkinson  Junr  kind. 

Mar.  1.  By  Leeming-Lane,  where  we  baited,  to  Greata-bridge. 

„  2.  Tuesday.  We  din’d  at  the  Archdeacon’s,  call’d  at  the 

Bridge-end  at  Appleby,  and  got  home  to  Salkeld. 

„  4.  Thursday.  Mr.  Griffith  &  Mr.  Lowry  of  Carlile,  Mr.  Burton 

Curate  of  Sowerby,  din’d  wth  me.  After  Dinner,  Mr.  Th. 
Dalston’s  on  behalf  of  M1'3  Howard.  The  Prior  infirm;  & 
Will  dyeing,  as  suppos’d.* 

,,  5.  Friday.  Cous.  Bridget  Nicolson,  for  her  Son.  Impatient. 

„  6.  Saturday.  Mr.  Rec1' Aglionby  dined  with  me ;  and  moved 

for  new  Justices  of  ye  peace,  &c. 

„  7.  Sunday.  Mr.  John  Sanderson  &  Mr.  Ireland  ;  to  ye  latter 

I  gave  5  Guinneas  fro  Mr.  Lfee. 

„  8.  Munday.  Mr.  Sheriff  Dalston  and  Mr.  Gibbon  dined  wth 

me.  Afterwards  —  Mr.  Fetherston,  Mr.  Lowthian,  Mr. 


*  Francis  Howard  of  Corby  died  1702.  His  brother  William,  who  succeeded 
him  and  died  1708,  had  married  Jane  Dalston.  They  had  four  sons  :  (1) 
Francis,  who  died  unmarried  ;  (2)  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him  ;  (3)  and  (4) 
William  and  John,  “  both  professed  of  the  Romish  Church,”  (Nicolson  &  Burn). 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  John  was  “  the  Prior.” 
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Hutton,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Culcheith,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  &c. 

Mar.  g.  Tuesday.  I  sent  off  most  of  my  Books  to  Rose.  B1'  John 
brought  me  an  acc1  of  the  Lease  of  Penrith  ;  that  it  had 
never  been  renew’d  since  Nov.  1661. 

,,  io.  Wednesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Burrow  of  Br,  Mr.  Rd 
Aglionbv,  Mr.  Holme,  Mr.  Trant,  Mr.  Ion,  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Carlile  (going  to  London)  &  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson. 

,,  n.  Thursday.  Remainder  of  my  Books  sent  to  Rose,  &  follow’d 
(that  evening)  by  me  &  my  wife. 

„  12.  Friday.  My  books  placed  in  the  Study.  More  Goods,  in 
the  House,  pitch’d  on  by  my  wife. 

,,  13.  Saturday.  I  return’d  to  Salkeld,  in  great  fear  of  the 
Gravel. 

,,  14.  Sunday.  I  voided  a  great  lump  of  Gravel,  &  preach’d  my 
last  Sermon  at  Salkeld.  The  two  Mr.  Richardsons,*  and 
yir  wives,  &c.  dined  with  us. 

„  15.  Munday.  At  Lady  Carlton’s  Funeral;  where  I  gave  two 
Guineas  to  Mr.  Bird,  fro  Dr  Lane1'. 

,,  16.  Tuesday.  My  wife  &  I  took  leave  at  Nunnery,  K.  Oswald 
and  Lazonby. 

,,  17.  Wednesday.  Eight  Carts  fro  Rose.  My  wife  went  to 
Appleby  ;  to  bid  Mrs  Banks  Farewell,  &  to  bring  home  her 
son  Jos.  Mr.  Thos.  Dalston  treating  for  Mrs  Howard:  And 
D1'  Law,  comeing  accidentally  in,  pronounces  W.  Howard’s 
condition  desperate. 

,,  18.  Thursday.  I  met  my  wife  and  Son,  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Low-House;  and,  soon  after,  we  went  also  (with  our  Adieu) 
to  Tim.  Richardson’s. 

,,  19.  Friday.  Haveing  sent  off  eleven  Carts  more  with  House¬ 
hold-Goods,  I  followed  them  (with  my  wife  and  Family)  to 
Rose;  takeing  a  final  Leave  of  sweet  Salkeld.  We  were 
brought  on  our  way,  as  far  as  Wool-Aikes,  by  the  two 
Richardsons. 

,,  20.  We  lived  private ;  being  busy’d  enough  in  putting  the 
House  in  Order. 

,,  21.  Sunday.  I  read  prayers  and  preach’d  in  the  Chappie  at 
Rose  ;  Mr.  Benson,  the  Chaplain,!  being  not  yet  come  to 
us. 

,,  22.  Munday.  A  present  of  Glasses,  &c.  fro  Mr.  Griffith. 


*  See  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Loftie’s  History  of  Great  Salkeld. 

f  Thomas  Benson  afterwards  married  the  Bishop’s  eldest  daughter  Mary  :  he 
was  Vicar  of  Stanwix  1705  to  1727,  Vicar  of  Dalston  1714  to  1727,  Prebendary  of 
Carlisle  1716  to  1727. 
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Mar.23.  Mr.  Benson  came,  in  the  evening,  from  Kendale. 

,,  24.  Wednesday.  About  eight  this  evening  we  had  a  very 
extraordinary  Meteor  seen  towards  the  North.  It  was  a 
large  Globe  of  Light ;  through  which  were  Streamers  of 
opacus  vapours,  representing  the  brandishing  of  Pikes  in 
an  Army  or  Armies  engaged.  May  the  New  Year  come  in 
more  Auspitiously  !  NB.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
the  publick  Newspapers  told  us  that  the  like  sights  were 
seen  at  Edenburgh  on  ye  26th. 

Here  the  volume  ends,  and  the  next  volume  does  not 
commence  till  July,  1704. 


1704. 

July  5.  Wednesday.  At  Three  in  ye  morning  (accompany’d  with 
Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Christopherson  and  Mr.  Benson)  I  set 
out  for  Revel  in  Annandale.  We  cross’d  ye  Frith  at 
Bowness  betwixt  six  and  seven  ;  and  got  to  Revel  (about  20 
miles  from  Rose)  at  nine.  I  went  directly  to  the  Church, 
whither  the  parish-Clerk  quickly  brought  me  ye  Key  ;  and, 
haveing  my  former  Draughts  of  both  ye  Latine  and  Runic 
Inscriptions,  I  compared  my  Transcripts  (once  more)  with 
the  Original.  I  found  there  was  one  whole  word  (i.e. 
U  U  Q)  omitted  in  ye  fourth  Legend ;  which  might  probably 
have  entangled  ye  Interpretation  of  the  whole.  The 
Characters  (especially  the  Runic)  are  much  larger  on  ye 
Stone  itself  than  can  be  here  express’d  ;  But  these  are  the 
Faces  of  ye  four  Sides  so  far  as  yir  Legends  goe. 

Here  follow  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  Nicolson,  when 
archdeacon,  had  given  transcripts  to  Dr.  George  Hickes.* 
These  are  engraved  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Linguarum  Vett. 
Septentrionalium  Thesaurus,  published  in  1705  ;  page  4  of 
Grammatica  Islandica,  plate  iv.  The  omitted  word  is  not 
there  given.  A  copy  of  his  very  learned  and  ponderous 
work  is  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library  at  Carlisle. 

A  full  account  of  the  Ruthwell  Cross  is  given  by 
W.  Vietor,  Die  N orthumbrischen  Runensteine.  Several 
additional  lines  are  there  given,  which  must  have  been  on 


*  The  non-juror. — See  note  on  February  gth,  170J. 
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the  broken  pedestal  mentioned  below,  and  thus  inacces¬ 
sible  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Nicolson’s  visit. 

An  account  of  the  cross  may  be  more  conveniently 
found  in  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne’s  Lectures  on  Theodore  and 
Wilfrith,  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  ;  or  in  Anderson’s 
Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times  (second  series). 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  little  Fragments  of  ym  on  ye 
heavy  pedestal  of  this  Cross  ;  wch  lyes  in  Murray’s  Quire, 
the  antient  Burial  place  of  ye  Murray’s  Earls  of  Annan  now 
extinct.  This  was  so  clumsy  and  unwieldly  that  we  could 
not  (wth  out  Crows  or  Levers)  remove  it.  But,  on  y4  side 
wch  lay  to  view,  were  these  words — 

ET.  INGRESSVS  .  ANGELVS 

which  seem  to  be  part  of  ye  History  of  ye  Annunciation, 
Luc.  i,  28.  This  pedestal  is  about  two  yards  &  a  half  long; 
and  that  part  (wcl1  has  been  broken  fro  this)  wheron  are  ye 
foresaid  Inscriptions  is  about  5  foot  in  length.  Some  lesser 
pieces,  which  Seem  to  have  been  in  ye  middle,  we  found 
thrown  under  Throughstones  in  ye  Church-yard.  The 
common  Tradition  of  ye  Original  of  this  stone  is  this :  It 
was  found,  letter’d  and  entire,  in  a  Stone-Quarry  on  this 
Shore  (a  good  way  within  ye  Sea-mark)  call’d  Rough-Scarr. 
Here  it  had  laid  long  admir’d,  when  (in  a  Dreamj  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Labourer  was  directed  to  yoke  four  Heifers  of  a 
certain  Widow  y{  liv’d  near  him  ;  and,  where  they  stop’d 
with  yir  Burthen,  there  to  slack  his  Team,  erect  ye  Cross  & 
build  a  Church  over  it :  All  which  was  done  accordingly. 
I  wonder’d  to  see  a  Company  of  Modern  Presbyterians  (as 
ye  present  parishioners  profess  ymselves  to  be)  so  steady  in 
this  Faith;  and  even  to  believe,  yet  farther,  y4  the  Cross 
was  not  altogether  so  long  (at  its  first  erection)  as  it  was 
afterwards  :  But  that  it  miraculously  grew,  like  a  Tree,  till 
it  touched  the  Roof  of  the  Church. 

In  our  Return  at  Annan,  we  were  told  of  another  Letter’d 
Stone  (in  y4  Town)  wch  forsooth  nobody  could  read.  When 
view’d,  this  prov’d  only  ye  Arms  of  ye  Kingdome  with  its 
mottoe  in  an  old  Gothic  Letter  IN  DEFENCE. 

As  we  pass’d  the  Sands  we  had  time  enough  (before  ’twas 
good  Tide)  to  see  ye  mode  of  Fishing  here  for  Salmon.  The 
men  of  the  English  and  Scotch  sides  stand  intermix’d,  all 
cross  ye  River’s  mouth,  with  yir  nets  planted  before  them  > 
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looking  towards  ye  Sea  upon  ye  Flowing  of  ye  Water, 
and  to  Land-ward  on  an  ebb.  This  amity  is  happily 
preserv’d  by  a  notion  they  have,  that,  upon  any  Quarrel 
amongst  ye  Fishermen,  the  Salmon  presently  forsake  this 
Coast.  —  A  great  many  Dead  Cod-Fish  are  thrown  up, 
every  Tide  at  this  time  of  the  year :  which  makes  rich 
provision  for  ye  Gulls  &  other  Sea-Fowl.  About  7  at  night 
we  made  the  English  shore  ;  and,  refreshing  ourselves  at 
Drumbrugh  and  Kirkbampton,  got  back  to  Rose-Castle  at 
eleven. 

July  6.  Thursday.  Mr.  Chancr  came  hither  at  seven,  before  any  of 
us  Travellers  were  up  ;  in  expectance  of  hearing  how  ye 
Deanry  of  Carlile  was  like  to  be  dispos’d  of. 

,,  7.  Friday.  In  ye  morning,  Mr.  Chanc1'  and  Mr.  Fleming  went 

off  for  Ridale,  and  Mr.  Christopherson  returned  to  his  own 
house.  In  ye  evening,  Mr.  Nelson  (Vicar  of  Orton)  com¬ 
plaining  of  Dilapidations  :  which  referr’d  to  Dr  Fleming. 

,,  8.  Saturday.  In  ye  morning,  Mr.  Stedman  (Supervisor  of 

Excise)  brought  a  heavy  Charge  agc  my  quondam 
parishioner  (Cuth.  Parrot)  a  Surveyor  on  ye  Borders.  I 
shall  not  meddle.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Miller  of  High-Head 
(upon  mentioning  a  story,  in  ye  Transactioneer,  of  Sr  Will™ 
Lowther’s  weather  giveing  suck  to  Lamb)  assur’d  us  y* 
himself  had  a  spav’d  Bitch  w1,11  was  so  fond  of  another’s 
whelps,  yf  she  beat  off  the  true  Damm,  &  fed  ym  herself ; 
haveing  quickly,  by  exposeing  her  Duggs  to  ym,  brought 
herself  to  milk. 

,,  10.  Munday.  From  a  g*  many  hands,  certain  news  of  Her 
Majesty’s  haveing  given  the  Deanry  of  Carlile  to  (my  kind 
friend)  Dr  Atterbury  ;  *  as  an  earnest  only  (saies  my  Ld 
Treasurer  in  his  Letter  to  y°  A.B.  of  Y.)  of  her  Intention  to 
give  him  a  better  preferm*  when  an  Occasion  shall  happen 
for  it,  which  will  likewise  give  her  an  Opportunity  of 
pleaseing  ye  Bishop  of  Carlile.  Vostre-Serviteur,  mon 
Seign1'  tres  humble.  - —  Before  Dinner,  came  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son!  (of  Plumland)  with  his  wife  &  Daughter ;  together 
with  my  brother  &  Sister  Nevinson. 

,,  11.  Tuesday.  Mr.  Thompson  &c.  to  Carlile  in  ye  afternoon  ; 
and  Mr.  Benson  to  L  Salkeld,  to  meet  our  Kendale-friends 


*  The  ill  feeling  between  Nicolson  and  Atterbury  appears  to  have  originated 
in  some  severe  criticisms  by  Atterbury  upon  the  ‘‘English  Historical  Library.” 
Nicolson’s  angry  rejoinder,  published  in  1702,  is  given  by  Nichols  among  his 
letters,  pp.  228 — 262. 

f  Gustavus  Thompson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Plumbland  1702;  died  1711. 
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on  their  way  hither.  Mr.  E.  Carlile*  had  17  of  ye 
Books  of  D1'  Gibson  &  D1  Kennet  to  put  in  Covers.  —  In 
ye  Evening,  came  Mr.  Sheriff  Senhousef  (and  his  Br 
Richard)  to  settle  a  preacher  for  ye  Assizes  ;  and  (staying 
all  night)  made  a  throng  House.  Dick  saies  ye  Seaforth 
man  of  War,  now  lying  as  Convoy  at  Whitehaven,  has 
Orders  to  make  ye  Scottish  Cruiser  (on  ye  same  coast) 
strike  sail. 

July  13.  Wednesday.  With  Mr.  Sheriff  to  ye  Sessions  at  Carlile. 

On  ye  Road,  agreed  y*  Mr.  YatesJ  preach  y°  Assize- Sermon. 
Mr.  Blencoe  &  I  began  ye  Sessions  ;  and  had,  afterwards, 
y°  Assistance  of  Sr  W.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Briscoe.  The 
Licence  for  a  preaching  House  in  Blennerhasset  revers’d. 

,,  13.  Thursday.  Several  Traverses  try’d ;  in  most  (or  all)  of 
which  ye  Indictmts  prov’d  very  faulty.  That  for  a  Winter- 
Highway,  betwixt  Brampton  and  Easby,  was  ye  longest ; 
and  ye  Jury  brought  in  a  Special  Verdict  —  That  ye  way 
was  prov’d ;  but  not  Mr.  Lowthian’s  stopping  of  it.  Mr. 
Gilpin  came  happily  in  (this  morning)  to  ye  Assistance  of 
ye  Bench. 

,,  14.  Friday.  After  prayers,  a  Court  of  Corrections ;  wherein 
two  pennances  enjoyned,  one  Adulterer  (on  common  fame) 
dismiss’d  &  another  Excom.  After  dineing  at  Cons.  Lang- 
staff’s  (where  I  payd  for  Mai’s  picture)  Mr.  Crosby  &  J. 
Fisher  came  to  me  fro  Rose  ;  &  I  return’d  with  them  in  the 
Evening.  Mr.  Fleming  wth  us. 

„  15.  Saturday.  After  Dinner,  an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Algood  (ye 
Attourney)  of  Newcastle  for  ye  Renewal  of  a  Moyety  of  ye 
Rectory  of  Newburn.  But  ye  grand  Lease  (being  in  ye 
hands  of  Mr.  Rooksby)  cannot  yet  be  surrender’d.  —  In 
the  Evening,  Cous.  Cock  (A.  Fisher’s  new  Husband)  came 
to  visit  us. 

„  16.  Sunday.  Mr.  Crossby  preach’d  my  Turn  at  Carlile,  and  I 
for  him  (or  Mr.  Benson)  at  home.  In  ye  Evening,  Mr. 
Christopherson  and  his  Sister  fro  L.  Salkeld. 

„  17.  Munday.  In  ye  morning,  John  Wallas  of  Threepld  and 
another  Dissenter  desireing  Restitution  of  yir  licens’d 


*  Edward  Carlile  was  appointed  in  1707  Deputy  Register  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  He  collected  their  rents  and  acted  as  Chapter-Clerk.  He  became 
the  second  husband  of  the  Bishop’s  sister,  Elizabeth  Spooner.  See  the  Diary, 
July  12,  1705,  &c. 

f  John  Senhouse  of  Seascale,  High  Sheriff  1704. 

t  According  to  Whellan,  —  Yates  became  Incumbent  of  S.  Nicholas,  White¬ 
haven,  in  1693  ;  and  was  succeeded  at  a  date  not  stated  by  Francis  Yates,  who 
held  the  living  till  1738. 
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House  in  Blennerhasset ;  and  both  confess’d  yir  employing 
Preachers  of  different  Perswasions.  —  At  Dinner,  besides 
or  Kendale-friends,  Cous.  Tate  wth  his  wife  &  sister,  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Patten.  —  A  complaint  fro  Sr  J.  Ballantine, 
ill  used  by  a  Fornicator  doeing  Pennance.  —  In  the 
Evening,  Mrs  Banks  ;  attended  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Yorksh. 

July  18.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning,  went  off  our  Kendalers  (M. 
Archer  excepted)  and  Mr.  Xtopherson  wth  his  Sister. 

„  19.  Wednesday.  In  ye  morning,  Mrs  Banks  to  Ulndale  ;  and 
Mr.  Fleming  to  Carlile.  Tho.  Simpson,  of  Rylands,  made 
a  second  Application  for  his  brother  in  Law’s  Quarter  of  ye 
Rye-parks ;  and  considering  ye  ill  Luck  he  has  had,  I  fell 
iolb  of  my  former  Fine,  &  agreed  to  accept  (forthwth)  of 
5o'b  for  ye  two  vacant  Lives.  Afternoon,  Mr.  Clark  took 
back  the  Inquisition,  &c.  to  Crosthwait.  Ill  weather,  &  bad 
news  fro  Germany. 

,,  20.  Thursday.  I  paid  a  Visit  to  Ld  Lonsdale  at  Lowther ; 
where  dined  also  Mr.  Sandford,  Mrs.  Pattinson  and  her 
son,  Mrs  Fleming,  Mr.  Fothergil  and’s  wife,  &c.  After 
Dinner,  a  short  visit  (wth  most  of  y°  Company)  at  Askham  ; 
where  the  Church  put  into  beautiful  Order  by  ye  Commu¬ 
tation  of  Innocent  prisoner  Langhorn. 

,,  24.  Munday.  In  ye  morning,  my  B*  and  Sister  (with  daughter 
Mai  &  M.  Archer)  to  W.  Churdon’s  Christening  at  Drum- 
bugh.  Mr.  Walker  at  Dinner.  In  ye  evening,  Mr.  Sheriff’s 
son  ;  wth  a  Letter,  requesting  leave  for  Mr.  Yates  to  preach 
ye  Assize-Sermon.  Votes  fro  Edinburgh,  not  agreeable  to 
Her  MatJ’s  Letter. 

„  26.  Wednesday.  I  went,  wth  Mr.  Benson  to  see  the  Lake  on 
Bowskale-Fells  near  Mosedale.*  But  it  did  not  answer 
expectation.  ’Tis  as  large  as  that  of  Threlkeld ;  but  so 
cold,  yl  nothing  lives  in  it.  Fish  have  been  put  in  :  But 
they  presently  dy.  I  found  the  Gladiolus  Lacustris  Cl  its. 
plentifully  in  it.  This  Lake  is  within  the  Liberties  of  ye  Ld 
Sussex ;  whose  Boundaries  (of  Bowskales,  Mosedale  and 
Swineshead)  go  by  the  Top  onely  of  Tarn-Cragg  and 


*  In  Wordsworth’s  “  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  "  on  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Shepherd  Lord  Clifford,”  mention  is  made  of  a  legend  of  two 
immortal  fishes  in  Bowscale  Tarn. 

“  Both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
In  Bowscale  Tarn  did  wait  on  him  : 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality  ; 

And  glancing,  gleaming,  dark  or  bright, 

Moved  to  and  fro,  for  his  delight.” 
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Carrick,  all  within  view.  The  inhabitants  have  bought  off 
y,r  Fine  &  Herriots,  as  ye  rest  of  this  Lord’s  Tenants  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmerland  ;  but  ye  Royalty’s  are  still 
in  his  Ldship.  They  pay  all  Taxes  with  those  of  Dacre. 
In  Brandle-Gill,  ye  western  bounds  of  this  little  mannour, 
they  have  gotten  some  Lead  Ore ;  and  ye  Soil  looks 
promiseing,  being  all  a  yellow  (or  reddish)  Ochre  or  Marl. 
In  ye  way  home,  I  call’d  on  Mr.  Kanier ;  who  saies  y* l  there 
is  plenty  of  Charr  &c  in  Lochmaben.  At  my  House,  I 
found  Mr.  Miller,  his  wife  &  son,  Mrs.  Patteson,  her  two 
Daughters,  &c. 

July  27.  Thursday.  At  Dinner  R.  A.  ye  Regr  who  brought  16 
Excommunications  and  a  Schedule  of  pennance  for  Isabel 
Mulcaster  of  Irthington,  to  be  seal’d  &  sign’d  ;  wch  was 
done  on  paper  unstampt,  as  (he  saies)  ye  practice  is  at 
York.  In  ye  evening,  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
design  of  putting  D1'  Att.  on  a  Recantation,*  before  I’d  give 
him  Institution  into  his  Deanry.  Mr.  G.  advises  ye  sowing 
Clover  at  Rose.  He  saies,  that  he  has  gotten  ye  Original 
Lease  of  ye  Tithes  of  the  park  at  Greystock  lett  by  Mr. 
Morland  to  ye  Countess  of  Arundel,  &c. 

,,  29.  Saturday.  I11  ye  morning,  notice  (by  Mr.  Miller  and  Tho. 
Harrison)  of  an  old  woman,  a  stranger’s  drowning  herself 
at  High-Head.  The  Coroner  order’d  to  be  sent  for,  &  a 
Jury  (of  ye  four  next  neighbouring  Townships)  to  be  sum¬ 
mon’d.  In  the  Afternoon,  Mr.  Gibbon  carry’d  (in  his  way 
home)  Mr.  Benson  to  Caldbeck  ;  and  I  read  prayers.  My 
Hay-workers  pay’d  off.  News  of  ye  Death  of  Mr.  Provost 
Ha.ton,f  &c. 

,,  31.  Munday.  After  Mr.  Walker,  came  (to  dinner)  Mr.  Whit- 
tingdale,J  desireing  orders  for  an  Afternoon-Sermon  for  ye 


*  See  Sept.  15,  &c.  An  account  of  the  whole  affair  is  given  in  Chancellor 
Ferguson's  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  pp.  166 — 168.  Compare  also 
Nichols,  pp.  270 — 294.  The  recantation  desired  was  of  certain  propositions 
concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

f  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1691 — 1704. 

I  Christopher  Whittingdale  had  been  appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Lecturer 
at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  June  24.  1703  :  on  November  23  of  the  same  year  he  resigned 
both  these  offices  on  being  appointed  Lecturer  at  S.  Mary’s,  and  his  name 
appears  as  Praelector  on  the  roll-call  of  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  Body  for 
some  years  afterwards,  next  after  the  Prebendaries  and  before  the  Minor 
Canons.  It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  one  sermon  only  was  preached  within 
the  Cathedral  Church  :  there  was  no  separate  sermon  in  that  part  of  the 
building  which  served  as  a  Parish  Church,  the  Praelector  in  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Lecturer  of  S.  Mary’s  being  identical.  An  account  of  the  dispute  which 
arose  between  Dean  Atterbury  and  the  Chapter  with  regard  to  Whittingdale’s 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Castle  Sowerby,  with  the  Bishop’s  part  in  it  and  the 
important  results  to  which  it  led,  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  part  of  the  Diary. 
See  July  25  and  28,  1705. 
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Judges,  and  Mr.  Langstaff,  with  many  Accts  (by  Letters)  of 
the  sad  condition  of  S1'  C.  M’s  health. 

Aug.  i.  Tuesday.  After  Dinner,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Ousby  ;  full  of 
Indignation  agt  ye  D.  of  S.  in  whose  service  he  pretends  to 
have  lately  expended  i5olb.  His  Gr.  openly  reflected  on 
(as  proud  and  penurious)  by  ye  D.  of  O’s  chaplain,  at 
Cockermouth.  Mr.  Crackenthorp  has  carry’d  his  cause  ag* 
Mr.  Rason  and  his  White-Chappel-Evidence. 

,,  2.  Wednesday.  Fishing  at  Beaumont,  where  (at  this  time  of 

the  year)  the  poor  fellowes  attend  their  Boats  constantly, 
day  and  night,  by  shifts.  They  caught  nothing  whilst  we 
stay’d  with  them  but  Whiteings,  which  are  Headed  and 
Skaled  like  a  Salmon,  and  I  much  suspected  they  were 
young  ones  of  that  Tribe  —  But  one  of  the  old  Fishermen 
gave  me  a  good  Reason  why  they  must  be  a  distinct  Fish, 
and  sui  generis,  for  (said  he)  they  are  full  of  Spawn,  and  are 
Kipper,  at  ye  same  time  with  the  full  grown  Salmon.  At 
Rocliff,  Cous.  Rob.  Nicolson*  (and  his  son  James)  came  to 
us  ;  and  ye  young  Lad  made  himself  more  than  half  drunk 
wth  Brandy. 

,,  3.  Thursday.  Two  Relenting  Fornicators  fro  Kirkandrew’s 

on  Esk;  a  poor  Daughter  of  Mr.  Murthwts,  cousin  Grainger, 
the  widow.  In  ye  evening,  a  warrant  of  ye  good  Behaviour 
agl  ye  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  ye  poor  of  Cald- 
beck,  for  not  obeying  ye  order  of  Sessions  on  behalf  of 
Robert  Stalker. 

,,  4.  Friday.  At  Dinner,  Cous.  M.  Bird,  much  troubled  with  a 

vapourous  Melancholy  ;  Mr.  Kanier,  goeing  (wt!l  Mr.  Benson 
and  my  brother)  to  visit  Mr.  Wybergh  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Bland,  turned  off  at  Reegill  and  every  where  else. 

,,  5.  Saturday.  Certain  Acc‘  of  Sr  Chris1'  Musgrave’s  death  (at 

3  in  ye  morning)  on  Sunday  last.  God’s  will  be  done  ! 
His  strength  (saies  Jo.  Fielding)  appear’d  in  continueing  in 
ye  Agonies  of  Death  15  hours.  He  was  ye  Sunday  before 
at  Windsor,  dined  at  the  Greencloth,  was  caress’d  upon  his 
good ;  and  indeed  from  an  abstemious  Diet  and  a  diligent 
Attendance  in  parlianfl  all  winter,  was  lately  fallen  into  too 
plentiful  &  Indulgent  way  of  liveing ;  which  brought  this 
upon  him. 

„  7.  Munday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Lowtherf  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 

Ogle;  ye  former  complaining  of  Tho.  Lawson’s  opposeingye 

*  Brother  of  James  Nicholson  of  Penrith.  See  Aug.  31  and  Note  on  the 
Nicolson  pedigree  in  these  Transactions,  N.S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

f  Gerald  Lowther,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bowness,  1697. 
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erecting  of  ye  new  pulpit  at  Bowness.  An  order  given  to 
ye  Churchwardens.  Afternoon,  Mr.  Hume*;  who  can  get 
no  Right  of  his  new  parishioners  at  Aspatrick. 

Aug.  8.  Tuesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Salkeld,  Mr.  Warwick,  Mr. 

Thompson  of  Plumland,  Br  Nevison,  Mr.  Bird  of  Wetheral, 
Cous.  R.  Nicolson  and  his  Son.  Mr.  S.  answer’d  ye 
Objection  I  had  often  made  ag*  or  paying  equal  Malt-Tax 
wth  other  Counties,  since  or  Bigg  is  a  Third  worse,  in 
yielding,  than  ye  Southern  Barley.  He  saies,  ye  Corn 
swells  in  proportion  to  its  goodness  in  ye  Cistern ;  and, 
being  there  Gauged  when  its  at  height  of  its  comeing,  ye 
Excise  rises  answerably  to  its  Goodness. 

„  9.  Wednesday.  At  (a  second)  Dinner,  Mr.  Musgrave  of 

Assby ;  newly  marry’d  to  good  Advantage,  in  Cleveland. 
Whilst  he  was  with  me,  I  had  a  particular  acc‘  (from  Mr. 
C.  M.)  of  Sr  Chris1'’8  whole  sickness  &  Death  ;  as  also  a  good 
assurance  fro  Mr.  Mayor  of  Carlile  (J.  How)  of  the  City’s 
firmness  to  Mr.  M’s  Interests. 

„  10.  Thursday.  Dr  Gibson  (wth  his  cousin  in  waiting)  dined 
wth  me,  in  his  way  to  Newcastle  ;  and  saies  our  A  Dn  is 
gone  in  a  Dropsy,  and  so  is  W.  Sanderson.  Geo.  Bell  and 
his  brother  David,  likewise  at  Dinner ;  the  latter  desireing 
a  Certificate,  in  hopes  of  being  better  preferr’d  by  his  Br 
Tom. 

„  11.  Friday.  At  Dinner,  Cous.  Ja.  Nicolson  of  C.  with  a  good 
Acc*  of  Mr  M’s  Interest  at  Carlile,  and  R.  Harrison  wth  as 
bad  an  one  of  his  own  condition.  The  former  must  be 
(again)  Justice  of  peace  ;  and  ye  latter  a  proctor  at  York,  or 
some  such  officer.  Afternoon,  J.  Blencarn  wth  Seven 
Compurgators  (fro  Dufton)  on  their  honest  word ;  but  none 
would  swear.  Mr.  Wybergh,  L.  Sympson,  S.  Brown  &c. 
agl  R.  Stalker  a  poor  man,  whom  they’d  have  remov’d  to 
ye  parish  of  Seburgham.  Non  Constat. 

.,  12.  Saturday.  In  ye  morning,  Tho.  Lawson  and  others  from 
Bowness  complaining  of  yir  want  of  seats  in  the  Church,  by 
ye  new  placeing  of  ye  pulpit.  Agreed  to  view  it  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Afternoon,  Mr.  Ireland,  in  his  old  Affliction  with 
ye  Crop  in  Northamptonshire  :  Which  Mr.  Lee  must  be 
directed  to  sell  off. 

„  13.  Sunday.  Mr.  Benson  preach’d  at  ye  Cathedral;  and  Mr. 
Whittingdale  in  the  Chappie,  on  Marc.  16.  16.  Harangue 
on  Damnation.  After  Dinner,  Mr.  Wh.  gave  me  a  long 


Robert  Hume,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Aspatria,  1703  ;  died  1706. 
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and  surprizeing  Acc1  of  several  particulars  in  the  Tryal  of 
Witches  whilst  he  was  a  Scholar  in  Glasgow :  As  yl  himself 
had  seen  ye  Witch-mark  in  three  of  ’em  (in  the  Neck,  Thigh 
and  Ball  of  ye  Legg)  discover’d  by  a  Highland-Wizard  ; 
two  women  crawling  on  the  sides  of  Ashler-Stone- Walls  ; 
ye  Laird  of  Bargarron’s  Daughter  vomiting  hot  coals,  knots 
of  pins,  &c.  and  flying  round  the  Room ;  all  ye  Witches 
unable  to  repeat  after  him  yc  Lord’s  prayer,  or  to  renounce 
ye  Divel ;  &c. 

Aug.  14.  Munday.  In  ye  morning,  a  Warr1  of  good  Behaviour 
granted  to  Edw.  Sewel  of  Buckabank  agl  some  of  his 
Neighbours  for  Defamation;  accuseing  him  for  stealing 
Straw.  W.  Jameson  &  John  Grey,  wth  yir  old  complaint 
abl  the  2olb.  For  this,  &  ye  Arrears  of  Fines,  ye  School- 
Lands  must  be  sold  ;  as  I  told  Mr.  Xpherson.  At  Dinner, 
Mr.  G.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Threlkeld.  The  former  saies  Mr. 
Spr  H-ley,  Mr.  St.  J’s  and  Mr.  M-sell*  (or  new  Dean’s  chief 
patrons)  have  deserted  the  Church ;  and  are  look’d  on  as 
W-gs  in  ye  H.  of  C. 

„  16.  Wednesday.  At  nine  in  ye  morning,  at  Bowness,  setling  ye 
pulpit  and  Reading-Desk.  Din’d  at  Rocliff,  wth  R.  Nicolson 
and  G.  Langstaff,  &c.  R.  N.  gave  me  an  Acc1  of  A  D. 
Hutton’s  Treasonable  Talk  ag‘  K.  Wm  and  (in  effect)  Her 
present  Majesty.  Confirmation  of  D.  of  M.’s  great  Victory 
over  ye  French  and  Bavarians. 

,,  17.  Thursday.  In  ye  morning,  an  Order  on  Caldbeck  for  i8d  p 
week  to  John  Nicolson.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Walker  ;  to  whom 
(at  ye  earnest  Intercession  &  complaint  of  Mr.  Thomlinson) 
I  pd  half  of  the  last  year’s  Augm  for  C.  Divock. 

,,  18.  Friday.  The  M  S.  Descrip  of  Cumberland,  by  Mr. 
Denton, J  sent  to  Mr.  Thoresby  of  Leedes  by  G.  Clark  ; 
who  has  an  Order  to  be  Supernumerary  in  the  Excise- 
Office  there.  Afternoon,  Mr.  J.  Powel  brought  me  ye  Brief 
for  ye  poor  Sufferers  in  the  great  Storm ;  whereof  he 
pretends  to  be  the  Manager  &  Collector,  tho’  the  Brief 
expressly  commits  ye  care  to  the  Archdeacons.  Ipsi 
videant ! 

„  19.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Christian  goeing  to  ye  Assizes;  and  (just  as 
we  rose  from  Table)  Mr.  Gibbon,  manager  of  his  Aunt 
Dorothy’s  cause  (abl  the  Estate  at  Warnel)  agl  Mr.  Ch. 
Smithson,  whom  he  represents  as  a  very  unfair  Manager. 


*  For  Harley,  St.  John,  and  Mansell,  see  Stanhope' s  History,  p.  122. 
f  Edited  by  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson,  in  the  Tract  Series  of  the  C.  &  W. 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society. 
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Aug. 20.  Sunday.  After  a  good  Assize-Sermon  preach’d  by  Mr. 

Yates  of  Whitehaven  on  Jam.  4.1.  I  dined  with  ye  two 
Judges  (Ld  Ch.  Baron  Ward  and  Sr  Litt.  Powis)  at  the 
Sheriff’s  ;  and  spent  ye  evening  w,h  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Gilpin, 
&c  at  Mr.  Chancr’s.  Ld  Ch.  B.  shew’d  me  ye  Queen’s  Vigo- 
Coins  (as  fair  as  any  Medals)  of  a  Crown,  Half-Crown, 
Shilling  &  Sixpence ;  and  was  sharp  upon  the  covetous 
Humours  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  especially  Windham, 
&c.  Mr.  Justice  Powis  (fro  Mr.  Halley)  reports  yl  all  our 
Seas  are  fathomable;  and,  fro  Mr.  Is.  Newton,  yl  ’tis 
impossible  yl  any  Bullion  sd  be  brought  to  ye  mint,  as  long 
as  ye  East  India-Company  buy  it  up  at  exorbitant  prices. 
—  Mr.  Chambers  of  Kendal  has  a  MS.  of  the  Form  of 
Court- Keeping  on  ye  Marches. 

,,  21.  Munday.  Ld  Ch.  Baron’s  Charge  (agf  Parties)  being  over, 
I  dined  wth  ye  Vice  Dean  &  Chapter :  together  wth  Mr. 
Salkeld  of  Falloden,  Mr.  V.  Edwards  &c.  presently,  Aid  W. 
N.  apply’d  to  me  for  a  congratulatory  Address  (on  ye  Accfc 
of  our  Victories)  for  ye  Grand  Jury;  and,  darnach,  Mr. 
Ward  (of  Skelton)*  very  abusive  on  ye  whole  Chapter.  To 
humble  himself,  w11  sober.  Sr  W.  Penington  and  Mr. 
Howard  of  Greystock  giveing  me  a  Visit  at  Mr.  G. 
Fleming’s,  I  set  out  at  7  in  ye  evening ;  and  was  terribly 
wet  before  I  reach’d  Rose  at  9.  The  Waters  much  out. 

„  22.  Tuesday.  The  Floods  hinder’d  Mr.  Edwards  &  Cons.  Jos. 
Nicolson  fro  comeing  to  Rose  ;  as  promis’d. 

,,  23.  Wednesday.  Afternoon,  Mr.  Wybergh  to  hear  and  read 
ye  News:  And  in  ye  evening,  Mr.  Eben.  Gale  wth  his 
Daughter.  He’s  still  in  hopes  of  Mr.  C.  M’s  doeing  some¬ 
thing  for  him. 

,,  24.  Thursday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Tho.  Addison,  Mr.  IT  Hutton 
(his  new  son)  &  Mr.  Plornesby.  The  Estate  of  Cobham, 
they  say,  must  be  sold  by  Parcels  :  and,  then,  the  House 
and  Park  will  turn  to  small  Acch  Angry  they  are  at  Qu. 
Coll,  for  exhibiteing  a  Bill  in  Chancery  for  their  money  and 
Books;  ye  latter  being  in  yir  possession  even  before  Sr  J. 
W’sf  death.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Orton,  saies  their  School  goes 
on. 

„  27.  Sunday.  Mr.  Fleming  preach’d  in  ye  Chappie  (a  good 
Sermon  on  Humility)  upon  1.  Pet.  5.5. 

*  William  Ward,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Skelton,  1683  ;  died  1711.  “  Ye  Register- 

Book  (tho’  pretty  old)  as  ill  kept  as  other  matters  are,  by  Mr.  Ward,  ye  present 
careless  Rector.”  (Bishop  Nicolson’s  Miscellany  Accounts,  p.  145). 

f  Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
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Aug.  29.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning,  I  rode  out  (wth  Mr.  Fleming)  to 
view  the  Tithes  of  Hawksdale,  Buckabank  and  Cumdivoc  ; 
together  with  ye  Mill- wear  &  ye  Steeple  at  Dalston,  both 
slowly  carry ’d  on.  A  Barn  must  be  built  at  Cum-Divoc. 
At  Dinner,  Mr.  Christopherson  with  a  present  of  Mr. 
Needham’s  Geoponica  fro  ye  publisher  ;  who  is  now  at 
Norwich  :  Mr.  Griffith  brought  his  mother  Eaglesfield,  who 
walk’d  most  of  the  way  fro  Carlile  ;  &  (not  weary’a)  footed  it 
to  my  Br’s  and  design’d  to  return  in  like  manner  tonight. 
In  ye  Afternoon,  John  Byers  of  Whitlaw  in  ye  parish  of 
Lanercost  repeated  his  complaints  y*  R.  Aglionby  had  recd 
iolb  of  two  Fornicatrices  in  ye  parish  of  Irthington  (M. 
Mulcaster  ye  Lady  of  Leversdale  and  Widow  Mitcheson) 
out  of  wch  he  promis’d  this  Informer  40s  but  never  gave  him 
more  than  5s.  He  saies  also  that  Mary  Robson  was  ye 
mother  of  Squire  D’s  bastard. 

,,  30.  Wednesday.  After  Dinner  Mr.  Christopherson  left  us  ; 
there  being  now  an  Assurance  that  our  new  Dean  would 
not  come  before  ye  next  week. 

,,  31.  Thursday.  At  Dinner,  Cousin  M.  Nicolson  (of  Linstock) 
with  her  sister,  Son  Robert  and  two  Grand  children.  Mr. 
R.  Aglionby,  sueing  for  Mr.  Th.  Benson’s  forbearance. 

Sep.  1.  Friday.  I  went,  with  my  Brother  to  wait  on  the  two  Mr. 

Musgrave’s  at  Edenhal ;  not  well  us’d  by  Coll.  Graham, 
who  is  for  (cutting  a  Diamond  wth  a  Diamond)  joyning  Mr. 
R.  Lowther  agf  Mr.  W.  Fleming,  and  so  giveing  up  ye 
House  of  Hartley.  R.  Aglionby,  wth  us,  doeing  his 
Homage.  Mr.  Lister  observ’d  y*  ye  plenty  of  Cattle  & 
Sheep  in  ye  Kgdome  would  ruine  us,  unless  a  Rott  happen’d 
soon:  To  wch  Mr.  Jos  Musgrave  added  y4  ye  Fishmongers 
in  London  commonly  bury’d  great  Quantities  of  Fish  for 
ye  Advantage  of  yir  Markets.  Very  wet  in  our  Return 
home  ;  &  forced  to  ride  about  by  Bell- Bridge. 

,,  3.  Sunday  I  preach’d  at  Carlile,  a  preparatory  Sermon  to 

ye  Thanksgiveing  (on  Thursday  next)  for  ye  great  Victory 
at  Blenheim,  on  ps.  116.  11.  &  12.  After  Dinner,  I  con¬ 
sulted  wth  Mr.  Mayor  (highly  offended  wlh  Dr  Todd’s 
offering  to  send  his  Curate  on  Thursday)  abl  Mr.  Musgrave’s 
Entertainment ;  and,  haveing  paid  visits  to  Mr.  Crosby’s 
Daughter  newly  marry’d,  Mrs  Tullie,  Cous.  Langstaffs 
family  &c.  return’d  home  very  wett. 

,,  4.  Munday.  I  had  encourageing  Letters  from  Ld  AB.  of  C. 

Dr  Gibson,  &c.  in  yc  Case  of  our  new  Dean. 

,,  5.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning,  I  seal’d  a  Lease  of  two  Thirds 
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of  Lowther-Tenem4  in  Dalston  (y°  other  Third  being  in  ye 
hand  of  Arnbr.  Toppin,  whose  money  was  not  ready)  to 
Tho.  Porter,  Will.  Scot  and  others  for  ye  Lives  of  Geo. 
Porter  son  of  ye  said  Thomas,  Rob1  Feddon  son  of  Robert 
and  W.  Bird  eldest  son  of  John  Bird.  Fine  20lb.  two  Lives 
being  gone  &  the  third  changed.  Some  of  ye  same  men 
sealed  a  Bond  to  me  for  i7lb.  this  year’s  Rent  for  ye  Tith  of 
Dalston. 

Sep.  6.  Wednesday.  In  ye  evening,  about  by  Bell-bridge,  came 
Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  Jos.  Musgrave  (wth  yir  Cousin  Mr.  Tho. 
Lister)  to  Rose. 

,,  7.  Thursday.  With  ye  foresd  Gentlemen  to  Carlile  ;  where  ye 

Thanksgiveing  for  y°  L).  of  Marlbrough’s  happy  Success  at 
Blenheim  solemnly  Kept.  Dr  Todd  preach’d ;  Mr.  C. 
Musg1'  treated  ye  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c  at  Dinner,  &  ye 
Gilds  wth  2  Guinneas  each  ;  ye  Corporation  treated  in  ye 
Town-Hall,  after  Evening-Service;  and  Bonefires  &  Illu¬ 
minations  ended  ye  Day.  At  Mr.  Chancr’s  y t  Case  of  the 
Supremacy  disputed ;  and  D1'  T.  impudently  deny’d  y4  I 
had  ever  Consulted  y°  Chapter  on  y4  Head.  T. 

,,  8.  Friday.  Dr  T.  and  I  set  out  for  Edenhal  ab4  an  hour  before 

Mr.  M.  and’s  company.  We  found  Mr.  Hutton  and  Dr 
Law  ;  wth  wm  I  advis’d  ab4  my  wife’s  distemper  in  Her 
Head.  Mr.  H.  has  lett  ye  Coalery  at  Renwick  for  6lb. 

„  9.  Saturday,  After  Bowling  in  ye  morning,  Lieu4  Coll.  Dore, 

Cap4  Knox,  Cap4  Cage,  Mr.  Recr  Aglionby,  Mr.  Sh.  Hall, 
&c  at  dinner.  The  Rec1'  stiff  in  ye  matter  of  our  Breach. 
Mr.  C.  M.  gave  me  some  of  his  father’s  Books;  and  a 
Jacobus,  left  by  will. 

,,  10.  Sunday.  I  preach’d  for  Mr.  Moon  ;  and,  after  Dinner,  had 
ye  Company  of  Tho.  Dalston  ;  with  his  son  Leyburn  &  Mr. 
R.  Skelton.  W.  Dalston,  J.  Sanderson  and  E.  Thorn- 
brough,  dined  wth  us. 

,,  11.  Munday.  After  Dinner,  wth  Mr.  Ja.  Bird,  Mr.  Cracken- 
thorp,  Mr.  Tho.  Fetherston,  &c.  I  return’d  home  w4h  my 
brother  John.  NB.  D1'  Radcliff’s  prescription  of  a  Ballad 
for  Singing  in  y°  Head. 

,,  12.  Tuesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Chauc1'  (w4)1  his  three  Brs  from 
London)  and  Mr.  Fleming.  Ph.  Tullie  saies  my  Ld 
Treasurer  was  prevail’d  on  to  befriend  D1'  A.  by  ye  Bp  of 
Exeter,  who,  in  Return,  is  to  serve  his  Ldship  wth  a 
Commoner  in  ye  next  Election  for  parliament-men. 

„  14.  Thursday.  I11  ye  morning,  Notice  (fro  Mr.  Banks)  of  Mr. 
Dean  Atterbury’s  arriveal  in  ye  Diocese ;  breaking  his 
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Coach  on  Stanemoor ;  takest  post  at  Burgh ;  &c.  At 
Dinner,  Dr  Law  (in  attendance  on  my  wife)  and  Mr.  Bayly, 
of  Wigton,  petitioning  for  his  Nephew  Grainger. 

Sep.  15.  Friday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Chancr,  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr. 

Langstaff,  waiting  for  Mr.  Dean  Atterbury ;  who  (wth  Dr. 
Todd,  in  Mr.  M’s  coach  &  Six)  came  ab(  two  in  ye  After¬ 
noon. 

D1'  A.  presently  tender’d  ye  Queen’s  Letters  patents  for  ye 
Deanry  ;  wch,  being  directed  to  ye  Chapter  seem’d  not  to 
oblige  ye  Bp  to  give  Institution.  They  were  copy’d ;  but 
taken  back  :  since  I  told  him,  I  must  take  advice  before  I 
could  give  Institution.  D1'  A.  press’d  to  know  on  wl  Terms 
I  would  admit  him,  if  I  should  (at  last)  be  convinc’d  y1  they 
did  reach  me.  Upon  which  (too  forwardly!  I  propos’d  a 
Revocation  of  what  he  had  advanc’d  p.  214.  of  his  Right, 
&c.  concerning  an  Absolute  &  Limited  Soveraign.  He 
seem’d  complying  ;  but,  desireing  to  give  his  Ansr  in  write- 
ing,  he  withdrew.  And,  after  an  hour,  brought  a  Remon¬ 
strance  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  ’Tis  probable  it  may 
be  abundantly  heard  of  hereafter.  In  ye  evening,  He  &  ye 
three  prebendaries  went  to  Carlile. 

,,  18.  Munday.  In  yc  Afternoon  I  went  (by  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
promises  to  qualify  himself  as  a  Justice  ag‘  ye  next  Sessions) 
to  Edenhall. 

„  19.  Tuesday.  With  Mr.  Jos.  Musgrave  and  W.  Nevinson,  to 
Levens ;  where  ye  Coll,  earnest  wth  me  (at  ye  Instance,  he 
said,  of  Mr.  Seer.  Harley  and  Mr.  Sl  Johns)  to  institute  Dr 
Atterbury. 

After  Supper,  Mr.  M.  resented  ye  delayes  made  by  ye  Coll, 
in  not  offering  him  to  ye  County  immediately  upon  his 
father’s  death  ;  and  refus’d  now  to  oppose  Mr.  Fleming,* 
to  whom  most  of  his  friends  were  engag’d. 

,,  20.  Wednesday.  Din’d  with  us  at  Levens,  Dr  Archer,  Brother 
Fisherf  and’s  Son,  Aid"  Kilner,  Cock,  Cort  &c.  All  agreed 
(to  the  no  small  provocation  of  our  Landlord)  yf  no  force 
could  now  oppose  Mr.  FI.  wch  was  agreable  to  my  Opinion 
and  Desires,  that  my  friends  eyes  might  be  open’d.  Here¬ 
upon,  Mr.  M.  told  ym,  That  he  was  entirely  of  yir  per- 
swasion  as  to  ye  present  posture  of  Affairs,  but  hoped  for 
yir  Countenance  (without  mentioning  his  joyning  with  any 


*  William  Fleming,  of  Rydal,  created  a  Baronet  1705,  had  succeeded  to  the 
representation  of  Westmorland  on  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave. 

f  “Brother  Fisher"  must  have  been  the  husband  of  an  Archer;  he  was  a 
different  person  from  Archdeacon  Fisher. 
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one)  on  a  new  parlim4  being  call’d.  Alderman  Kilner  very 
plain.  — 

In  ye  great  Dineing-Room  at  Levens  (and  ye  Lodgeing- 
Room  at  ye  end,  where  I  lay)  are  the  Bellingha  Arms  with 
yir  matches  w,h  ye  Fords,  &c.  in  Glass,  &  well  carved  in 
wood,  w4,i  this  motto. — Ainsi  il  est  si  je  nestoy.  1595.  The 
Crest  a  Buck’s  Head ;  and,  in  one  place,  two  Stags 
supporters.  The  Garden  made  very  fine  ;  ye  longest 
Gravel-walk  being  360  paces.  A  maze  wth  Lime-trees, 
Chestnuts,  Beech  &c. 

Sep.  21.  We  took  our  Leave  of  ye  Coll,  at  8  in  ye  morning:  and 
(stopping  a  little  at  Burrow-Bridge,  and  at  ye  Church  of 
Orton  not  yet  repair’d)  return’d  to  Edenhall  :  where  we 
found  D1'  Law,  Mr.  Warwick  and  Mr.  Langstaff,  ye  Remains 
of  a  great  Crowd  yl  had  dined  there. 

,,  23.  Friday.  At  seven  the  two  Musgraves  &  yir  Cousin  Lister 
of  Colby  in  Lincolnshire  set  out  for  London  ;  designing  to 
dine  wth  Mr.  Brathw4,  and  to  lodge  wth  Cap4  Fielding.  NB. 
Mr.  Ch1'  Musgrave  gave  me  (besides  a  Hogshead  of  strong 
Beer  &  some  Gleanings  of  Usquebach,  &c)  the  following 
Books. 


Takeing  leave  of  our  Friends  at  Langwathby,  I  return’d 
home  by  L.  Salkeld,  Kirk-oswald  and  Nunnery;  where  Mr. 
Mayor  (J.  How)  and  Ja.  Nicolson  met  us. 

,,  23.  Saturday.  Priest’s  Orders  sought  by  Mr.  Lewthwait ;  but 
refused,  no  warning  being  given  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
Priests  to  attend  at  ye  Ordination. 

,,  24.  Sunday.  At  y°  earnest  Recommendation  and  Request  of 
Mr.  V.  Edwards  of  Emildon  I  ordain’d  Alex.  Cuningham 
(bred  at  ye  College  of  Edinburgh)  a  Deacon  ;  tho’  he  was 
very  imperfect  in  the  Greek  Tongue.  Sis.  Spooner  came 
in  ye  Evening. 

,,  25.  Munday.  A  Stormy  Day.  In  ye  Evening,  Mr.  Fleming 
from  Carlile. 

,,  26.  Tuesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Langstaff  (w4h  the 
Lease  of  Bewly,  Master  Railton,  L.  Trohere,  &c.  An  odd 
Letter,  brought  from  Geo.  Atkinson’s  from  a  Lady  who 
subscribes  herself  ye  Comtes  De  Maille.  I  sent  my  B1'  to 
attend  Her ;  but  she  was  shy  of  telling  him  her  business, 
pretending  y4  she  was  of  ye  Herberts  of  Montgomery  (her 
mother’s  name  Villers)  &  y4  she  had  thrown  herself  away 
on  a  French  Count,  now  in  the  service  of  K.  Phil,  of  Sp. 
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Sep.  27.  Wednesday.  At  Dinner,  Dr  Todd  (wth  a  Letter  fro  Mr. 

Dean  Att.  Demanding  Institution).  Mr.  Wickins  and  Mr. 
Lindsey  of  Melmerby,  ab‘  Mr.  Patteson’s  hardships,  Cous. 
Briscoe  of  Crofton ;  wth  wm  I  went  out  o’  setting  in  the 
Afternoon. 

This  day’s  post  brought  ye  Queen’s  convincing  Ansr  to  all 
my  Scruples,  in  a  Command  requireing  me  to  Institute  Dr 
A  forthwtb.  I  obey. 

,,  28.  Thursday.  At  Dinner,  Dr  Law,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Wickins 
and  his  Sister  Richardson ;  wch  two  last  went,  in  ye  after¬ 
noon,  to  Greystock. 

„  28.  Friday.  Michaelmas  Day.  In  ye  morning,  my  two  eldest 
Daughters  went  off  (wth  Cousin  M.  Archer)  for  Appleby,  on 
a  visit  to  yir  Brothers,  in  yir  way  to  Kendale.  Before 
prayers,  Mr.  Dean  Atterb.  came  (wth  Dr  Todd  &  Mr. 
Langstaff)  for  his  Institution  ;  and  had  it  in  ye  usual  Form, 
returning  (ab‘  Three)  to  Carlile,  very  good  humour’d. 
After  prayers,  came  the  pretended  French  Countess  ;  who 
saies  her  maiden  name  is  Henrietta  Herbert,  a  Relation  of 
my  Lord  Jersey’s,  Ld  Scarsdale’s  &c.  She  accuses  (faintly) 
Mr.  Curwen  ;  and  saies  I  shall  hear  more  of  her  at  London. 
Adieu.  Sans  Monnoye. 

„  30.  Saturday.  In  ye  morning  Sr  Chris4  Philipson  offering  his 
Estates  of  Troutbeck  (i20)b)  and  (8olb)  Helsfel  in  sale  to 
Mr.  C.  Musgrave ;  who  shall  have  ye  whole,  or  any  part,  at 
20  years  purchase.  Mr.  Slater  of  Grey’s  Inn  to  be  (at 
least)  taken  of. 

Oct.  1.  I  preach’d  in  ye  Chappie  for  Mr.  Benson. 

,,  2.  Munday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Burrow  of  Hutton  and  Cous.  Jos. 

Jackson;  the  latter  for  an  Exciseman’s  office.  Afternoon, 
Mr.  Patten  complaining  of  Dr  Todd’s  hard  service  (48 
Sermons  in  8  months)  and  short  pay ;  and  Mr.  Wiltshire, 
takeing  Leave  of  me  for  my  London-journey,  &  bringing 
over  Cous.  Pearson’s  20lb  for  his  mother.  In  ye  evening 
Mr.  Christian,  fro  Dalston  Court. 

,,  3.  Tuesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  Salkeld  (w‘b  his  year’s  Rent 

due  last  Candlemas)  Mr.  Wiltshire  full  of  ye  Running  dry 
of  Liddel,  a  forerunner  of  ye  death  of  all  or  last  Kings.  Br 
Nevinson,  Mr.  Kanier,  Mr.  Clark  of  Salkeld,  John  Jackson 
of  Blennerhasset  and  Geo.  Dowson  Cl. 

„  4.  Wednesday.  Cous.  Briscoe  and  I  got  to  Penrith  ab4  half 

hour  after  9  in  ye  morning.  After  Dinner  (Sr  W.  Lawson 
moveing  to  delay  it  till  then)  the  Justices  canvass’d  the 
Order  ab4  ye  Purvey  ;  and  rested  it  in  its  old  state,  Sr  W. 

2  D 
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L.  and  Sr  R.  M.  absenting  till  this  matter  was  over,  &  no 
other  person  opposeing  it.  I  set  out  (after  a  short  visit  to 
Mrs.  Todd,  &  several  little  Affairs  at  ye  Inn)  ab4  5  and 
return’d  to  Rose  before  8  at  night. 

Oct.  5.  Thursday.  Immediately  after  Dinner,  I  seal’d  Amb. 

Topping’s  Lease  of  a  Third  part  of  Lowther’s  Close, 
betwixt  five  and  six  Acres  computed,  and  had  a  Fine  of 
iolb. 

,,  6.  Friday.  I  visitted  our  new  Dean  ;  who,  w4b  Mr.  Chancr  & 

Mr.  Fleming,  dined  wtb  me  at  Sis.  Spooner’s. 

He  tells  the  Chapter  y4  ye  Convoc.  of  ye  Canterbury- 
Province  may  possibly  be  in  some  Heats  at  ye  opening  of 
ye  Session  :  But  as  soon  as  he  gets  up,  they’l  be  better 
Temper’d.  Esto  !  —  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo. 

„  7.  Saturday.  Afternoon,  An  Adjustm4  of  Accts  ’twixt  Mr. 
Ireland  &  Soloman  Bray ;  wherein  ye  latter  seem’d  to 
acquit  himself  much  better  than  I  expected,  fro  ye  Character 
given  of  the  man  by  Mr.  Lee  of  North4™. 

„  9.  Munday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Holme  of  L.  Mr.  Tong,  Mr. 

Walker,  wth  his  wife  &  Daughter,  Mr.  Ch.  Smithson,  Mr.  J. 
Sanderson,  Mr.  H.  Nelson,  Mr.  Story  of  Kirk-Bampton  ;  to 
wch  last  I  pd  5lb  being  John  Moor’s  Commutation,  and  had 
his  Rec4. 

„  10.  Tuesday.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Chancr,  Mr.  Fleming,  D1'  Law 
and’s  wife,  Ja.  Nicolson,  W.  Tate,  Geo.  Bell,  Giles  Redman, 
Sis  Nevinson  and  Mai  Chambers.  Afternoon,  Cous. 
Briscoe,  Mr.  Miller  &’s  Lady,  Mr.  Fenton.  In  ye  Evening, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Smallwood  and  Mr.  Christoph erson. 

„  11.  Wednesday.  In  ye  morning,  Acc4s  stated  with  Br  John; 
Silver  Decanter  &  son  Jos’s  Land  at  Parkbroom  pd  for,  and 
ab4  i7lb  Ballance  paid  to  me.  At  Dinner,  Mr.  Dean  of 
Wells,  Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Smallwood,  Aid.  W. 
Nicolson,  Mr.  Guy,  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  X4opherson,  Mr. 
Parker,  Cous.  W.  Orfeur,  Mrs  Morland.  Afternoon,  Mr. 
Ward,  Mr.  Threlkeld,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Dawson,  &c.  (ab4 
Bray’s  business)  Mr.  R.  Thomlinson,  Mr.  Wilson  (ye 
Exciseman)  Mrs.  Green,  &c.  takeing  Leave.  In  ye  evening, 
Mr.  Fleming  and  Br  Nevinson. 

12.  Thursday.  I  set  out  fro  Rose  towards  ye  parliam4  accom- 
pany’d  with  Mr.  Fleming,  Br  Nevinson,  Mr.  Christopherson, 
Mr.  Smallwood,  Mr.  Benson,  My  Br  John  &c.  met  on  ye 
Road  by  Dr  Fleming,  two  Burrows  &c.  and  so  (by  Millrigg 
and  Kirkbythore)  to  Appleby;  where  presently  treated  by 
Mr.  Mayor  &  ye  Aldermen. 
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Oct.  13.  Friday.  Brought  on  my  way  to  Assby  by  Mr.  Lamb  ;  and 
from  thence  by  D1  FI.  and  Mr.  Banks  to  Burrough-bridge : 
where  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Crossby  (ye  Vicar  of  Kendale) 
Cous.  Fisher,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Moor  and  Mr.  Benson. 
At  Kendale  forthwith  complimented  and  treated  by  Mr. 
Mayor  &’s  Brethern ;  and,  at  D1'  Archer’s,  visitted  by  Mr. 
W.  Fleming,  in  equal  wrath  at  Coll.  Grahme. 

„  14.  Saturday.  After  a  Visit  at  Stanebank-green  and  the 
Church-prayers,  I  call’d  on  Mr.  W.  Fleming ;  who  (have- 
ing,  passionately  enough,  express’d  his  Resentm18  ag1  ye 
Coll.)  din’d  wth  us  at  Mr.  Benson’s.  In  ye  evening,  at  Mr. 
Forth’s  Mr.  Troughton’s  &  Mrs.  Farington’s. 

„  15.  Sunday.  I  preach’d  on  ye  forenoon  at  Kendale,  to  ye 
greatest  Congregation  Known ;  and  Mr.  Benson  in  ye 
Afternoon.  After  the  Evening- Service,  at  Mr.  Chambers’s 
Mr.  Mayor’s  (Mr.  Hadwin’s)  Mr.  Jos.  Symson’s  &  Cous. 
Croft’s. 

,,  16.  Munday.  In  company  w*1*  a  deal  of  Kendale-friends,  to 
Levens  ;  where  ye  Coll,  very  jealous  of  being  deserted.  Ill 
Doers,  Ill  Deemers.  After  ye  rocky  way  to  Warton,  I  took 
leave  of  ye  Vicar  &  other  friends  fro  Kendale  ;  and,  after  a 
short  Visit  to  Dr  Fenton,  left  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Christo- 
pherson  and  Mr.  Benson,  at  Lancaster ;  takeing  Q1’  at  ye 
Royal  Oak  (Mrs  W.  Thomlinson’s)  in  Garstang  :  where 
Cap1  Knox  and  his  Dragoons  (lately  fro  Carlile)  very 
obligeing.  26  miles. 

„  17.  Tuesday.  From  Garstang  to  Handsome  &  proud  Preston 
10  short  miles ;  and  thence  to  Chorley  six,  as  long  in 
rideing  as  ye  other  Ten.  ’Twas  Mercate-Day  here ;  and  I 
could  not  but  take  Notice  of  ye  generally  fair  Countenances 
of  both  Sexes.  Hence  to  Manchester  sixteen  more  of  ye 
like  Lancashire  miles. 

Here  the  bishop  gives  a  description  of  the  church  at 
Manchester.  Thence  he  rode  towards  London  by  Buxton, 
Chatsworth  (then  not  quite  completed),  and  St.  Albans. 
All  these  he  describes  at  considerable  length.  From 
his  arrival  in  London  on  October  24th  to  November  23rd 
(when  the  volume  ends),  the  diary  is  largely  occupied 
with  proceedings  in  Parliament.  Therefore  only  a  few 
extracts  are  here  given. 

Oct.  26.  Thursday.  The  Dn  of  Carl’s  father  a  Favourite  of  ye  E.  of 
Nott.  Hinc  illae  lachrymae.  Non  pas.  Kissing  old  R.  Snow 
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&  dispatching  my  letters,  I  spent  ye  Remainder  of  ye 
Evening  wth  B1  Jos.  dismissing  Robin,  and’s  horses,  for  ye 
North  &c. 

Oct.  27.  Friday.  In  ye  morning,  M18  Jane  Lawson  and  her  young 
Son,  in  complaint  ag4  S1'  Wilfrid.  She  referr’d  her  character 
to  D‘  Gibson :  who  prsently  came  &  approv’d  it. 

Nov.  3.  Friday.  In  ye  morning,  Mr  Cook  brought  me  a  Draught  of 
a  Bill  for  setling  the  Rectory  of  Melburn  into  a  Freehold 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  wch  is  to  be  consider’d. 

„  5.  Sunday.  The  House  met  before  Ten,  in  order  to  ye  pro¬ 

cession  on  ye  Solemnity  of  ye  Day :  But  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  Bp  of  Peterburgh  &  myself  were  ye  onely 
members  y4  appear’d.  I  read  prayers  ;  which  being  over, 
and  yc  House  adjourn’d  till  tomorrow,  we  three  attended 
my  Ld  Keeper  to  ye  Abbey-Church :  where  a  Learned 
Sermon  was  preach’d  by  ye  B.  of  S1-  Asaph  (Dr.  Beverege) 
on  Est.  9.  26  &  27.  setting  forth  the  Nature  &  Occasion  of  ye 
Jewish  Festivals,  &  applying  ye  whole  to  the  former  part  of 
ye  Business  of  ye  Day  (the  Remembrance  of  ye  powder- 
plot)  without  one  syllable  of  ye  Second,  ye  Landing  of  His 
late  Majesty  &  the  Deliverance  he  brought. 

„  7.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning,  Mrs  Dunhall  (late  Mrs  Jane 

Lawson)  in  a  great  Anguish  on  hearing  of  Sr  Wilfrid’s 
dangerous  illness.  R4  Nicolson  desires  my  Intercession  for 
a  Land-waiter’s  place  for  Fetherston.  In  ye  House  A.B. 
of  C.  moved  for  thanks  to  ye  B.  of  St.  Asaph  ;  and  he 
desir’d  to  print  his  Sermon. 

„  11.  Saturday.  Mr  Chanc*'  Tanner  w4h  me  in  ye  morning 
(jumping  wth  Dr  Gibson  &  Mr  M.  Symson)  assures  me  y4 
there’s  no  comeing  at  yc  Cotton-Library  ;  nor  has  there 
been  any  Access  in  five  months  past.  Mr  Hudleston 
(bringing  in  an  Appeal  ag4  his  Tenants)  saies  Sr  W  L’s 
death  will  confound  his  family  ;  my  Lady  doteing  on  a 
London  life.  Ld  Sommers  gave  me  ye  Hist,  of  K.  William’s 
good  Design  in  uniteing  ye  Libraryes  ab4  Town;  whereof 
y4  of  Gresham-College  has  ye  best  collection  of  eldest 
Editions,  as  y4  of  ye  late  B.  of  Worcester  (Dr  Stillingfleet) 
had  of  moderns :  And  this,  after  ye  Books  had  been  first 
brought  together  at  Somerset- House,  was  to  be  placed  on 
a  Riseing  part  of  S4  James’  Park  near  ye  D.  of  Buck. 
House;  the  MSS.  &c  of  ye  K’s  Library  being  also  design’d 
to  be  put  there.  The  Committee  for  ordering  ye  Records 
in  the  Tower  being  met,  Ld  H*  (as  last  Session)  was  chosen 
Chairman.  The  Ld  Treasurer’s  papers  read,  &  Mr  Petyt 
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order’d  to  attend,  adjourn’d  to  Wednesday  at  10  in  ye 
morning :  In  ye  mean  time  the  Bps  of  Chichester  &  Carliie 
to  see  w*  done  at  ye  Tower. 

Nov. 12.  Sunday.  I  preach’d  for  D1'  Gibson  at  Lambeth;  and  din’d 
wth  Ld  0f  Cant,  who  believes  (as  I  do)  y£  Ld  Treas1  did  not 
approve  of  Dr  A’s  being  sent  Northward.  The  Dean’s 
Charge  of  my  taken  measures  from  Lambeth,  very  false  ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  Date  of  all  my  Letters.  —  My  Ld 
gave  me  a  long  History  of  ye  latter  end  of  K.  Ch.  ye  2d’s 
time  ;  Ld  Arlington  a  pretended  protestant  to  ye  last,  &  a 
Monthy  Communicant ;  Nel  Gwyn  could  hardly  read  ;  Ds 
of  Portsmouth  had  no  hand  in  bringing  in  ye  King’s 
Cordial,  wch  will  be  heard  off  hereafter  ;  Sr  Edmund  King 
(as  well  as  Dr  Short)  sensible  of  his  Condition ;  Sr  J. 
Lowther  (of  Whitehaven)  discover’d  to  ye  Chaplains  y£  no 
Sacram6  to  be  given;  {the  Wafer  stuck,  till  E.  of  Fev. 
brought  water ;  ye  Letters  of  ye  strong  Box  not  in  ye  Kg’s 
own  hand ;  Dr  Sh.  &  Sr  Cha.  Walgrave,  at  y‘  time  of 
Opinion  yc  Q.  Mary  could  have  no  Child;  &c. 

,,  13.  Munday.  In  ye  morning  wth  ye  Bishop  of  Chichester  at  ye 
Tower;  where  we  view’d  (first)  the  Office  of  Records  and 
the  Method  wherein  the  new  appointed  Clerks  (now  at 
Work)  are  sorting  the  long  neglected,  and  confused, 
Records  into  Baskets ;  which  are  Label’d  wth  the  several 
Titles  of  ye  matters  (as  well  as  time)  of  those  y£  are  thought 
worthy,  on  any  Account  whatever,  to  be  preserv’d.  This 
course  was  first  taken  by  Mr.  Prynne  ;  whose  indefatigable 
Industry  has  not  conquer’d  a  Tenth  part  of  ye  work.  In 
this  Office  are  deposited  such  Rolls  as  chiefly  related  to 
the  Court  of  Wards.  A  Close  Roll  of  King  John’s  is  the 
oldest  they  have.  The  rest  ly  still  (mostly)  in  Con¬ 
fused  Heaps,  within  Caesar’s  (or  St.  John’s)  Chappie  in  ye 
Great  Tower;  from  whence  the  Clerks  fetch  such  Loads 
as  they  have  occasion  for.  At  the  Entrance  into  this 
Tower  we  were  shewn  ye  place,  at  ye  foot  of  the  Stairs, 
where  (in  1669)  were  found  the  Bodies  of  K.  Ed.  5.  and  his 
brother  Richard  D.  of  York.  When  we  got  into  ye  Chappie 
’twas  a  great  Trouble  to  me  to  see  so  many  Waggon- Loads 
of  Records  as  are  here  in  ye  most  Dirty  and  perishing 
Condition  imagineable;  many  peeping  out  of  Heaps  of  Dust 
and  Rubbish,  a  yard  or  two  in  Depth.  Spero  Meliora.  The 
present  Keeper  (Mr.  Petyt)  takes  no  farther  care  than  to 
Receive  his  5oolb  Salary  ;  out  of  wch  he  ought  to  have 
allow’d  (as  his  patent  obliges  him)  that  250115  which  ye 
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Queen  has  now  gratiously  given  (as  an  Overplus)  to  the 
four  Assistant  Clerks. 

Nov.  17.  Friday.  Early  in  ye  Morning  I  call’d  on  ye  Bp  of  Chichester; 

with  whom  I  was  at  ye  Tower  before  Nine.  Ab4  an  hour 
after  came  ye  Earls  of  Westmerld  and  Stamford  ;  and  ye 
Lords  Pawlet,  Grey,  Sommers,  and  Hallifax.  We  view’d 
the  Method  ye  Clerks  were  in  (towards  the  putting  the 
Records  in  good  Order)  and  return’d  to  ye  House  before 
One.  Before  ye  Temporal  Lords  came,  I  examin’d  the 
Callendars  for  Matters  Relateing  to  ye  Contest  betwixt  the 
City  of  Carlile  and  my  Tenants  of  Dalston  ;  &  found  these 
following — Confirm.  Civibus  Karliol.  Cart.  Hen.  3.  de 

Immunit,  Thelon  per  totum  Regnnm  et  quod  habeant 
Estoveriaf  ad  Ignem  et  Edificia  Construenda.  Pat.  21  Ed.i. 
— Confirm,  et  Amplif.  Libertatu.  et  privileg.  Epi  Karl. 
Cart.  25.  Hen.  6.  N.  18. — Inquisitio  de  Return.  Breviu.  et 
de  omnibus  fere  aliis  Libertat.  privileg.  et  Consuetud. 
Civitatis  Karliol.  Esch.  25.  Ed.  3.  Num  42. — The  Second 
of  these  Recites  a  Charter  dated  Jul.  16.  in  ye  15th  of  Hen. 
3  (which  is  also  in  the  Original  Records  of  that  year) 
wherein  ye  Immunities  of  ye  Bishop  as  well  as  ye  prior  & 
Convent  (&  particularly,  an  Exemption  of  ym  &  yir  Tenants 
from  all  Tols,  &c.)  are  specially  provided  for.  The  other 
two,  plainly  enough,  prove  ye  City’s  Rights  to  have  been 
procur’d  by  ye  favour  &  Intercession  of  the  Bishops.  Mr. 
Petyt  very  obligeing  to  me  :  But  not  capable  of  serveing 
any  body.  Mr.  Madox,  Mr.  Holme  &  Mr.  Dale,  the 
Supporters  of  this  Treasure. — In  our  Return,  my  Ld  of 
Chichester  gave  me  his  Queries  in  his  Diocese  ;  as  also  his 
Map  of  ye  Dioc.  of  Canterbury. — In  y«  House,  Nothing 
more  than  a  bare  Adjournm4. — After  Dinner,  I  carry’d 
news  (and  found  it  there)  to  Dr  Lanc’s  of  the  Vacancy  of 
Burgh  under  Stanemore.  Mr.  Yates  will  take  it  wth  ye 
Archdeaconry.  See  first  how  Charlton  is  dispos’d  of. 
iy.  Sunday.  I  dined  with  my  brother  ;  who  gives  no  good 
Acc1  of  his  patient]:  Isabel. 

20.  Munday.  A  Kind  promise,  in  ye  morning,  from  Mr.  Holme 


*  “  Thelonarius,  telonarius,  reAiovrjg,  qui  exigit  tributum.  Publicani  ac 
Telonarii  ”  (Ducange). 

f  Estoverium,  the  right  of  taking  wood. 

J  Daughter  of  the  Bishop's  cousin,  William  Nicholson.  She  appears  to  have 
been  stopping  in  Salisbury  Court  with  the  Bishop’s  brother,  Joseph,  for  medical 
advice  (see  Nov.  26).  Joseph  Nicholson  died  May  15,  1724,  being  then  Master 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Company. 
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of  ye  Tower,  to  have  yc  peiusal  of  all  Mr.  Petyt’s  Books  & 
papers  ;  towards  ye  furnishing  out  a  Mantissa,*  in  a  Reper¬ 
tory  of  Records,  to  my  Historical  Library. 

Dr  Gee  seconded  my  complaint  to  my  Ld  of  Canterbury  ag4 
yir  Deanf  (ye  B.  of  Rocr)  for  omitting  ye  Exhortation  at  ye 
Sacram4,  administring  to  his  petty-Canons  before  Bishops 
&c. 

In  ye  evening,  Dr  Kennett  and  Dr  Gibson  perus’d,  and 
approv’d  of  ye  State  of  ye  Controversy  ’twixt  me  and  ye 
Dean ;  and  I  gave  ye  Letter  to  Dr  K.  to  be  publish’d  at  his 
Discretion. 

Nov.  21.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning,  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Wharton  ; 

whom  I  found  crowded  with  members  ofye  H.  of  Commons. 
I  first  thank’d  His  Lordship  for  his  late  generous  Kindness 
to  ye  Church  and  Curate  at  Ravenstonedale,  and  then 
requested  his  giveing  Leave  to  have  ye  Boyes  at  Shap 
taught  in  ye  Court-House,  instead  of  the  Church.  He  was 
pleas’d  readily  to  assure  me  y4  he  would,  by  y4  night’s  post, 
give  Orders  to  John  Smith  accordingly. 

„  22.  Wednesday.  A  letter  fro  Br  John,  ab4  Sr  W.  Lawson’s 
Legacies, {  carry’d  me  to  Mrs  Dunhil  at  Lambeth  ;  who  was 
surpriz’d  at  ye  dying  kindness  of  her  brother. 

„  23.  Thursday.  Mr  Huddleston,  of  Hutton  John,  peevish  on  ye 
Acc4s  I  gave  him  of  Sr  W.  L’s  kindness  to  his  sister. 

The  volume  commencing  Nov.  24th,  1704,  is  lengthy, 
and  not  on  the  whole  very  interesting :  only  a  few  extracts 
are  given. 

Nov.  25.  Saturday.  At  my  Riseing  in  the  morning  I  recd  a  kind 
present  (from  Mr.  Chamberlayne)  of  the  Edda  Islandorum 
publish’d  by  Resenius,  the  procureing  whereof  I  had  often 
attempted  in  vain  ;  together  with  ye  Loan  of  Gorinond 
Andreas’s  Islandic  Dictionary,  whereon  Mr  Wotton  has 
made  many  good  marginal  notes. 

Mr  Wotton  §  came  (surprizeingly)  upon  me  in  the  evening  ; 

*“  Mantissa,  that  which  is  given  into  the  bargain,  an  addition.”  Nicolson 
appears  to  use  it  as  “  an  Appendix.” 

f  Thomas  Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster  ;  in  both  of 
which  offices  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Atterbury  in  1713. 

}  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  second  Baronet,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  married 
Elizabeth  Preston  of  Holker,  and  died  1704.  I  do  not  find  in  Nicolson  &  Burn 
or  in  W’nellan  any  mention  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Dunhil  or  Dunhall. 

§  William  Wotton,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Middleton  Keynes,  Bucks.,  1693,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1705  ;  noted  as  a 
linguist. 
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and  seem’d  very  thoughtful  and  pensive,  full  of  something 
but  said  little  or  nothing.  After  he  was  gone,  considering 
how  early  this  morning  his  friend  (and  mine)  had  sent  me 
his  book,  &c.,  I  began  to  fancy  that  possibly  he  might  have 
his  eye  upon  ye  vacant  Archdeaconry  of  Carlile,  imagineing 
it  to  bejajmore  valuable  preferm*  than  it  is ;  and  freer  from 
a  parochial  charge. 

Nov.  26.  Sunday.  I  took  a  sleight  purge,  of  purgeing  waters  and 
manna  ;  and  dined  after  ye  working  was  over,  in  Salisbury  ; 
taking  leave  of  Cons.  Isabel  Nicolson,  for  a  Return  into  ye 
North  (re  infecta)  the  next  morning. 

,,  27.  Munday.  The  two  Mrs  Lowthers  of  Milbank  came  to  me 
at  my  brother  Joseph’s  ;  and  brought  me  a  Letter  from 
Lady  Lawson,  for  Advice  in  relation  to  her  husband’s  Will. 

,,  28.  Tuesday.  After  Dinner  I  waited  on  (my  late  Ld  Lons¬ 
dale’s  sister)  Madam  Lowther  at  Milbank  ;  who  shew’d  me 
a  much  longer  Letter  from  her  Daughter,  my  Lady  Lawson, 
with  a  fuller  Acc*  of  the  Circumstances  of  his  Death.  He 
left  about  6ooolb  in  money  ;  and  8oolb  per  An.  Each  of  his 
five  younger  Children  are  to  have  iooo,b  wth  power  to  his 
Lady  to  advance  any  of  ’em  to  1500.  His  Sister  Jane’s 
Annuity  (of  42,b  p.  An)  is  augmented  to  50lb  and  ye  like  for 
his  Sister  Frances  ;  giveing  my  Lady  a  farther  power  to 
turn  the  latter  into  5oo,b.  The  Tithes  of  Blincrake  &  Red- 
main  (all  the  Impropriations  that  he  had)  are  setled  upon 
the  Vicar  of  Isell  for  ever.  The  6oolb  left  to  Her  Majesty, 
in  Recompence  of  all  undue  payments  of  his  Land-Tax, 
’tis  hoped  will  be  beg’d  off ;  to  my  Lady’s  own  use. 

„  29.  Wednesday.  In  ye  morning,  by  appointment,  I  met  Mr 
Wotton  at  M1'  Chamberlayne’s,  where  we  brush’d  up  our 
Northern  Learning  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  left  my 
Border-Laws  to  be  farther  consider’d. 

,,  30.  Thursday.  Mr  Dean  Atterbury,  in  ye  morning,  to  know 
what  I  would  do  wth  his  two  fighting  petty-Canons.'-;:  He 
told  me  v1  they  were  already  suspended  ab  officio  et  Bene- 
ficio  ;  and  y‘,  if  they  were  excommunicated,  yl  strict 
censure  of  ye  Law  would  render  ’em  so  scandalous  that 
they  could  not  hereafter  be  receiv’d  into  yir  places.  I 


*  At  the  Chapter  held  Nov.  23,  1704,  John  Calvert  and  Thomas  Bewley, 
Minor  Canons,  were  ordered  to  beg  pardon  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  of 
each  other,  and  were  suspended  in  the  meantime.  Their  apology  for  “  kicking, 
boxing,  and  by  word  abusing”  each  other  was  signed  by  both  before  their 
restoration  to  office  by  the  Vice-Dean  and  Chapter,  April  28,  1705.  Dean 
Atterbury  found  fault  with  their  restoration  as  an  infringement  of  his  own  rights 
and  powers  with  regard  to  discipline.  See  the  Diary,  June  25,  1705. 
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wonder’d  at  the  Doctrine  ;  since,  if  every  Ipso  Facto 
Excommunication  were  to  deprive  men  finally  of  yir 
Ecclesiastical  preferments,  ’tis  my  opinion  y*  Mr  D.  him¬ 
self  would  (or  should)  have  an  ill  time  of  it  :  Nor  could  I 
think  it  consistent  with  my  Duty  to  leave  so  gross  a  Mis¬ 
demeanour,  in  the  very  Body  of  ye  Cathedral-Church,  to 
be  punish’d  only  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. — Mr  Lee 
(of  Northampton)  and  Sol.  Bray  met  at  my  Lodgeings ; 
and,  upon  ye  whole  Debate,  it  appears  yt  Mr  Ireland  has 
been  very  rash  in  giveing  a  new  Lease  of  ye  School- Lands 
of  Blencow  to  ye  Latter :  who  (even  by  his  own  Confession) 
is  a  Beggar,  and,  in  ye  opinion  of  every  body  else,  a  Knave. 
This  Hearing  being  over,  I  went  to  S1  Paul’s ;  where  the 
Society  of  Clergymen’s  Sons  were  met,  and  an  excellent 
Sermon  (on  Ja.  1.  27)  preach’d  to  them  by  Mr.  L.  Butler*  ; 
heretofore  of  Edmund-Hall.  Service  ended,  they  went  in 
procession  to  Draper’s-Hall  ;  where  above  500  were 
Treated  at  Dinner,  very  splendidly.  The  two  Archbishops, 
five  Bishops,  &c.  were  present ;  and  two  Admirals  (Dilks 
and  Wishart)  made  two  of  ve  twelve  new  Stewards  for  the 
ensueing  year. — In  our  Return  home  Mr  Wotton  and  I 
call’d  on  his  Bookseller  Mr  Godwin  ;  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  ye  printing  of  the  Border- Laws. 

Dec.  1.  Friday.  My  Rooms  smokeing,  I  was  forced  to  spend  the 
evening  abroad  ;  and  Cous.  R.  Nicolson  and  I  attaqu’d 
brother  Joseph  (in  vain)  on  behalf  of  poor  Geo.  Spooner. 
He  thinks  he  has  already  done  his  part  for  his  indigent 
Relations.  Be  not  weary  &c. 

,,  2.  Saturday.  Haveing  read  prayers  in  the  House,  and 

attended  a  little  on  some  prefatory  matters,  I  went  to 
dinner  wth  my  Ld  of  Cant,  at  Lambeth  ;  where  Ld  Fairfax, 
ye  Dean  of  Chichester,!  and  a  great  many  more  of  ye  Laity 
and  Clergy  of  note.  After  we  had  dined,  His  Grace  took 
me  &  Dr  Gibson  aside;  and  told  11s  that  ye  AB.  of  York 
had  (this  very  day)  told  him  yl  he  had  endeavour’d  to 
dissuade  both  me  &  my  Dean  from  publishing  or  case  in 
print,  and  hop’d  he  had  prevail’d.  Non  pas.  His  Grace 
likewise  acquainted  us  yl  my  Ld  of  Y.  had,  some  dayes 
agoe,  mov’d  that  He  would  allow  Dr  Atterbury  to  wait  on 
him  at  Lambeth  ;  which  was  peremptorily  refus’d. 


*  The  sermon  at  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  1704 
was  preached  by  Lilly  Butler,  D.D.,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury. 
f  William  Heyley,  1699 — 1715. 
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Dec.  3.  Sunday.  I  preach’d  and  administer’d  the  Sacram*,  at  ye 
Savoy,  for  Dr  Pratt ;  dined  with  Cousin  R.  Nicolson ;  and 
return’d  to  my  Lodgeings  before  Three. — In  ye  evening 
came  Geo.  Thomas’s  son  to  me  for  Letters  to  Qu.  Coll. 
The  young  fellow,  I  found,  had  been  in  town  above  a 
month  ;  on  no  other  errand  but  to  see  ye  place  &  to  enjoy 
ye  Conversation  of  his  friends.  An  extraordinary  Frolick 
in  a  poor  child,  &  ye  son  of  a  poor  father. 

„  4.  Munday.  My  brother’s  boy  brought  me  some  copies  of  ye 

Northern  Letter,  concerning  my  controversy  with  ye  Dean  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  I  found  it  on  ye  Stals  in  West- 
minster-Hall.  My  Sentiments  freely  given  (it  may  be,  too 
freely)  to  Mr  Elstob  and  Mr  Buchanan  touching  our 
partiality  in  asserting  ye  principles,  Doctrine  &  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  our  Church  ;  which  we  ought  to  do  equally  ag(  all 
her  enimies. 

,  5.  Tuesday.  After  Dinner,  Mr  Lowthe'r  gave  me  a  visit;  and 

ye  History  of  his  Father’s  good  Deeds,  &  better  Designs, 
for  the  Town  of  Whitehaven.  He  will,  by  no  means,  agree 
to  Mr  Lamplugh’s  project  at  Parton. — In  ye  evening,  a  visit 
to  Mr  C.  M.  whose  pulse  very  low,  but  spirits  pretty  high. — 
Mr  Holme,  of  ye  Tower,  brought  me  a  Note  of  some  matters 
in  ye  Records  relateing  to  Horncastle  :  As,  Karliol  Epiis  de 
Ecclesia  de  Horne’  appropriand’  ut  ibidem  refugiu  habeat 
Adversus  Depopulationes  Scotorum.  Rot.  Rom.  12.  E.  2. 
m.  9.  Literse  Rs  ad  papam  De  Ecclesia  de  H.  Lincoln  Dioc. 
cum  Capellis  Spectant.  appropriand.  Pat  8.  E.  2.  m.  17.  p.  1. 

,  6.  Wednesday.  I  waited  early  on  Ld  Thanet ;  who,  in  the 

work  of  ye  day,  is  for  Searching  ye  sore  to  ye  bottome.  I 
gave  His  Ldship  ye  first  Acc1  of  ye  late  Speeches  at 
Appleby;  and  taken  he  was  wth  his  Deputy  Hall’s  Prowess. 

„  9.  Saturday.  Having  given  the  Breviat  of  M1'  Coke’s  Bill  to 

Mr.  Hook,  I  went  to  Col.  Grahme’s ;  where  I  met  wth  Mr 
White  (a  Gentleman  in  a  Grey  Suit,  long  Wig  &  a  Sword) 
who  prov’d  to  be  M1'  Lesley  :  Who,  upon  Discovery,  merrily 
observ’d  that  the  Colonel  was  not  afraid  to  confess  what 
loose  Company  he  kept.  The  Colonel  &  I  (according  to 
Parole)  went  to  dine  with  the  B.  of  London  at  Fulham  ; 
where  we  found  an  Essex-Gentleman  and  three  or  four 
Clergymen  :  Of  the  latter,  a  Son  of  ye  late  Bp  Jones  of  S£ 
David’s.  Before  Dinner,  my  Ld  carry’d  us  round  his 
Gardens ;  where  there’s  ye  greatest  variety  of  Greens  & 
other  plants  in  any  private  hand  (at  least)  in  England. 
The  more  tender  Exoticks  are  kept  over  a  Stove ;  amongst 
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which  I  observ’d  a  great  many  seda,  which  I  thought  had 
been  generally  a  more  hardy  kind.  Of  the  healthyer 
Foreigners  he  has  a  whole  Wilderness,  without  doors,  and 
several  large  Groves  within.  One  Orange-Tree,  with 
pretty  good  store  of  fruit,  he  shew’d  us  ;  wch  he  rais’d  from 
Seed  (above  thirty  years  agoe)  when  he  was  Master  of  Sl 
Crosses  Hospital,  near  Winchester.  Among  thousands  of 
Cypress  and  Cedar  (of  diverse  kinds)  I  cursorily  took 
notice  of  ye  Cork-Tree,  Green  &  as  hardy-look’d  as  a  Sea- 
Buckthorn,  but  cut  in  ye  Bol  fro  ye  very  root  upwards  as 
far  as  ye  Curiosity  of  ye  Spectators  &  yir  Arms  could  reach  ; 
Evergreen-Oaks,  from  ye  West-Indies,  stout  enough  after 
they  once  take  to  growing  ;  Variegated  Ivy ;  the  Irish  Tree 
Strawberry,  three  or  four  yards  high,  now  in  flower  & 
leav’d  like  the  mock-willow  ;  Sedum  Arborescens,  of  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  &c. 

Dec.  10.  Sunday.  Haveing  heard  Dr  Manningham  (at  ye  Queen’s 
Chappie)  a  good  sermon,  on  ps.  119.  Thro’  thy  Command- 
mts  I  get  understanding ;  and  therefore  I  hate  all  false 
wayes  ;  I  went  to  dinner  at  Salisbury-Court.  Jos.  Rothery, 
as  tall  as  I  am.  In  ye  evening,  by  Grey’s-Inn  (on  foot)  to 
Swallow-street  ;  where  Col.  Grahme  and ’s  son  met  me  by 
Appointing  The  Col.  backward  in  joyning  charges  wth  Mr 
J.  Musgr.  His  Cous.  Johnson  (he  averrs)  is  not  in  ye 
presbyterian  Interest.  Qu.  if  o  in  ye  popish  ? 

„  14.  Thursday.  In  ye  morning,  ye  two  AB.B.  and  other 
Commrs  open’d  and  read  ye  Queen’s  Commission  for  setling 
ye  First-fruits  &  Tenths,^  &c.  The  Secretary  &  Treasurer 
being  sworn,  my  Ld  of  Cant,  produced  a  Device  (invented 
by  Mr.  Wotton)  for  a  Common  Seal  for  ye  Corporation  ; 
which  set  aside  what  I  had  to  offer  (from  Mr  Dale)  to  ye 
same  purpose  :  And  indeed  my  Draughts  were  rejected 
with  some  little  warmth,  both  my  Ld  of  Cant,  and  ye  Mr  of 
the  Rolls  observeing  yl  ye  Gentlemen  of  ye  Herald’s  office 
were  alwaies  too  medling  &  apt  to  prescribe  on  these 
occasions.  After  this  was  a  while  Debated,  the  Question 
was  adjourned  (with  ye  rest  of  ye  Business)  to  this  day 
month,  Jan.  11th  when  we  are  to  meet  again  here  (in  ye 
Prince’s  Chamber)  or,  if  ye  Queen  will  allow  it,  at  White¬ 
hall.  The  two  Archbishops  to  know  Her  Mty’s  pleasure. 

,,  23.  Saturday.  I  din’d  with  M1'  C.  Ms  where  were  also  Coll. 
Grahme,  M1'  R.  Musgr,  Mr  Jos.  Musgrave,  Mr  Wenyeve  & 


*  This  refers  to  the  foundation  of  “  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.” 
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M1'  Lawson.  The  Coll.  &  Mr  j.  M.  could  not  adjust  ye 
matter  of  yir  joynt  expence  at  ye  approaching  Election  for 
Westmerland ;  and  therefore  M1'  M.  resolv’d  not  to  stand. 
Esto.— At  my  return,  I  found  a  proof  of  the  first  sheet  of  ye 
Border- Laws;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  publish’d  before  ye 
end  of  this  Session  of  Parliam1. 

Dec.  25.  Munday.  I  preach’d,  yesterday’s  sermon,  for  ye  Bp  of 
Rochester  ;*  wth  wm  I  din’d  together  wth  ye  Bps  of  Chester 
&  B.  &  Wells,  D1'  Hutton,  Mr  Duke  and  Mr  Friend.  The 
Bp  of  B.  &  W.  earnest  agl  ye  AB.  of  C’s  power  of  deprive- 
ing  ;  and  an  Advocate  for  ye  Omission  of  ye  longer  Exhor¬ 
tation  before  ye  SacranT  wch  ye  present  Dean  of  Westm1' 
saies  has  been  ye  practice  of  his  Church  ever  since  ye 
Restoration.  So,  I  suppose,  has  ye  method  of  mixing  the 
Clergy  &  Laity  within  the  Rails,  &  administring  to  ye  Bps 
after  ye  prebendaries. 

,,  27.  Wednesday.  I  went  to  dine  with  Dr  Gibson  ;  where  were 
also  Dr  Rennet  &  Dr  Waugh.  Her  Majty’s  proclamation  (in 
ye  Gazette  of  Xmas-day)  much  regretted ;  Mr  Vanburgh  & 
Mr  Congreve  (two  of  ye  chief  Debauchers  of  ye  Stage)  being 
appointed  Directors. — After  we  had  dined,  Mr  Worseley 
(haveing  travell’d  nine  years)  came  to  us ;  and  gave  an 
agreable  Acc‘  of  his  entertainm1  abroad,  the  Glories  of 
Italy  &  the  Greek-Islands,  the  just  principles  of  ye  Arabs, 
princess  Sophia’s  free  Discourses  &c.  He  also  assur’d  us 
(of  his  own  knowledge,  being  particularly  conversant  in  Ld 
Weymth’s  Family)  that  B.  Kenn  had  resign’d  to  ye  present 
Bp  of  B.  &  Wells,  and  now  alwaies  wrote  his  name  Tho. 
Kenn. — N.B.  ’Tis  a  common  practise  in  ye  young  Oxford- 
Divines  to  pray  (before  Sermon)  for  ye  H.  of  Commons  & 
ye  Convocation. 

„  28.  Thursday.  Addressed  in  ye  morning  by  Mr  Lawson,  to 
countenance  him  in  ye  next  Election,  I  went  to  dine  wth 
W.  Tullie;  where  we  had  ye  agreable  conversation  of  Sr 
W.  Bowes,  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  ye  Confederate  Union  of 
ye  two  Kingdomes  in  Succession  &  Trade.  W.  T.  observed 
(on  ye  canvas  of  Notegeld)  yl  ye  Accusers  of  some  of  Sr 
William’s  neighbours  averr’d  y‘  ye  Delinquents  were  either 
Deer-stealers  or  Nout-stealers.  He  also  remember’d  ye 
Ans*'  given  to  a  Reflection  (by  a  Londoner)  on  a  Northern 
County,  asserting  yl  there  were  a  great  many  knaves  in 


*  See  Nov.  20.  Nicolas  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Chester,  1689  ;  died  1707. 
George  Hooper,  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  1703  ;  of  Bath  and  Welis  1704  ;  died  1727. 
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that  countrey  :  Yea,  quoth  ye  countreyman,  I  believe  we 
have  more  knaves  than  you  have  honest  men. 

Dec.  29.  Friday.  The  morning  being  frosty,  I  walk’d  fro  West¬ 
minster  to  ye  Tower  ;  where  I  hop’d  (in  vain)  to  have  found 
ye  Under-Clerks  at  work  :  But,  meeting  M1'  Holmes  in  my 
return,  I  appointed  a  second  visit  on  Tuesday  next.  Hit¬ 
ting  upon  Mr  Dowson,  at  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  I  was 
carry’d  first  to  ye  Armory  to  see  ye  standards  taken  fro  ye 
French  &  Bavarians  at  ye  late  glorious  Battail  of  Blenheim; 
amongst  wch  ye  most  remarkable  was  yl  of  ye  Riseing  Sun. 
Hence  we  went  to  the  Jewel-House ;  &  view’d  ye  Regalia, 
in  ye  following  Order :  1.  The  Imperial  Crown,  wherewith 
(as  is  sa)  all  the  Kings  of  England  have  been  crown’d  ever 
since  ye  dayes  of  Edward  ye  Confessor’s  time ;  which 
nevertheless  has  Cross-Bars  on  the  Top  &  Flower-de-Lis’s 
on  ye  Rim.  2.  The  Orb,  or  Globe,  held  in  ye  Queen’s  left 
hand  at  her  Coronation  ;  on  ye  top  of  wch  is  an  Amethyst 
(of  a  light  purple  colour)  near  an  Inch  and  a  half  in  height. 
3.  The  Royal  Sceptre,  wth  ye  Cross  ;  under  which  is  another 
Amethyst  of  great  value.  4.  The  Scepter  of  Peace,  w'h  a 
Dove  on  y°  Top.  5.  S1  Edward’s  staff,  all  of  beaten  Gold, 
carry’d  before  ye  Queen  at  her  Coronation.  6.  A  rich  Salt- 
Seller  of  State,  in  the  figure  of  the  Caesar’s  Tower,  us’d  on 
y°  Queen’s  Table  at  ye  Coronation;  whereon  are  four 
Turrets,  wth  covers,  which  hold  ye  Salt.  Traytor’s-Gate  is 
well  represented  in  this :  and  ye  whole  is  beautify’d  with 
curious  work  &  rich  stones.  7.  Curtana,  or  ye  (pointless) 
sword  of  mercy,  carry’d  betwixt  ye  two  swords  of  (Spiritual 
and  Temporal)  Justice,  at  ye  Coronation.  8.  A  Silver- 
Font,  double  Gilt,  wherein  Her  present  Maj^  and  many  of 
Her  Royal  predecessors  were  Christen’d ;  with  a  large 
Basin,  of  ye  same  work,  wherein  ye  Font  is  placed  on 
those  Occasions.  9.  A  large  Silver-Fountain,  presented  to 
K.  Charles  ye  Second  by  ye  Town  of  Plimouth.  10.  The 
Queen’s  Diadema  or  Circlet,  wherein  Her  Mty  proceeded 
to  Her  Coronation  ;  very  rich.  11.  The  Coronation-Crown, 
made  for  the  late  Q.  Mary,  very  thick  set  with  Diamonds 
onely.  12.  The  Rich  Crown  of  State  which  Her  Majesty 
wears  on  Her  Throne  in  Parliament ;  in  which  there’s  a 
large  Emerald  (green)  of  7  Inches  round  ;  the  finest  pearl 
in  ye  world,  pawn’d  by  K.  Ch.  II.  to  ye  Dutch  for  40ooolb 
and  a  Rubie  (given  by  ye  Jewes  of  London  to  ye  late  K. 
James,  when  he  was  D.  of  York)  of  an  inestimable  value, 
somewhat  like  a  large  French  Bean.  13.  A  Globe  &  Scepter, 
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made  for  ye  late  Qu.  Mary.  14.  An  Ivory  Scepter,  with  a 
Dove  on  ye  Top,  for  the  late  K.  James’s  Queen.  15.  The 
Golden  Spurs  and  ye  Armilla’s  (wch  are  curiously  enamel’d 
&  will  fit  any  Arm)  worn  at  y°  Coronation.  16.  The 
Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagle,  out  of  which  ye  Holy  Oyl  is 
poured  into  ye  Golden  Spoon  ;  both  which  are  Pieces  of 
great  Antiquity.  17.  A  Crown  of  State  made  for  ye  late  K. 
James’s  Queen.  All  these  are  now  view’d  by  Candles  set 
with  a  Grate  :  Strangers  being  not  allow’d  to  take  any 
nearer  view,  since  Coll.  Blood  made  so  free  as  to  carry  off 
ye  Crown  of  State. — Hence  we  endeavour’d  (by  help  of  ye 
Master  Smith)  to  get  a  sight  of  ye  Mint-House;  but  none 
were  there  at  work  in  the  Holydaies. — This  failing,  I  went 
to  see  ye  Lions  ;  which  (at  present)  are  Six  in  Number  viz. 
1.  One  presented,  to  Her  present  Mty  by  Lord  Granvil.  2. 
Another  presented  to  ye  late  King  by  ye  E.  of  Orford,  then 
Admiral  Russel.  3.  A  Third,  to  the  sd  King,  by  Sr  Tho. 
Littleton.  4.  and  5.  Two  young  Ones  sent  to  Her  Majesty 
by  ye  King  of  South  Barbary.  6.  A  large  one  brought  over' 
(by  Cap1  Ludman)  for  the  late  D.  of  Glocester  ;  who  did 
not  live  to  see  it.  Here  are  also — 1.  K.  Charles  the 
Second’s  old  Leopard,  lean  and  lazy.  2.  A  young  (fierce) 
Leopard,  lately  purchas’d  by  ye  Mistress  of  ye  House.  3. 
Two  Cats  of  the  mountains ;  in  nothing  (that  I  could 
observe)  different  fro  our  Northern  Wild-Cats.  4.  Two 
large  (ear’d)  owls  from  Sweden  ;  as  dull  and  Lumpish  as 
all  ye  foregoeing  are  fiery  and  fierce.  5.  Three  Eagles,  of 
different  colours  ;  none  of  wch  seem’d  to  be  very  large. 

Dec.  31.  Sunday.  After  a  dull  Sermon  at  Westminster  (by  an 
obscure  Substitute  of  D‘  Dent’s,  wm  nobody  knew)  I  went 
to  dinner  with  my  brother  ;  where  I  met  wth  the  good  news, 
in  ye  last  night’s  postscript  to  the  post-Boy,  of  ye  Raiseing 
ye  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  Admiral  Lake’s  confounding  Ponti, 
&c,  May  this  be  confirm’d  ! 

I7°f‘ 

Jan.  1.  Munday.  Sr  W.  Bowes,  Ph.  Tullie,  W.  Tullie,  &c  and  I 
went  to  dine  with  Alderman  Isaac  at  High-Gate  ;  where, 
from  his  Garden,  there’s  one  of  ye  most  noble  prospects  yl 
I  have  seen. — In  or  return  (in  Shandois-Street)  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  gave  us  a  remarkable  Story  of  Sir  Tho.  Maleverey’s 
Son  being  anatomiz’d  at  ye  Bath,  contrary  to  his  Br’s 
promise,  &  appearing  to  him  afterwards  in  y‘  gastly  shape. 

„  2.  Tuesday.  In  ye  morning  early  I  call’d  on  Mr  Geo.  Holmes 
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and  Mr  Tho.  Madox,  and  went  with  them  to  the  Tower; 
where  I  was  shewn  (by  Mr  H.)  the  following  Records  :  1. 
Concessio  W.  Regis  Scot,  maritagii  filii  sui  Alex.  Johanni 
Regi  Angl.  ut  Ligeo  Dno  suo.  An  Original.  2.  A 
Provisional  Nomination  of  Robert  Bishop  of  Carlile 
(successr  to  John)  by  pope  Boniface,  A  Fragm*.  3.  A 
Boundary,  taken  by  Inquisition  in  1245  ’twixt  England  and 
Scotland — inter  Carram  et  Hawudene  viz.  a  fluvio  Twuede 
sicut  Rivulus  de  Bowden  ascendit  versus  Austru  usq.  ad 
tres  Carras,  et  ab  illis  tribus  Cards  sic  linealiter  directe 
versus  Austrum  usq.  ad  Hoperichelaw,  et  sic  de  Hoperi- 
chelaw  linealiter  directe  versus  Austrum  ad  Witelaw. 
In  cujus  &c.  Taken  by  Kts  &  Gentlemen,  of  both  King- 
domes,  therein  named.  4.  Perambulatio  facta  inter  Regnu 
Angliae  et  Regnum  Scotise  ;  sc.  inter  Terram  unde  con¬ 
tents  fuit  inter  Canonicos  de  Karram  in  Regno  Angliae  ac 
Bernardum  de  Handene  in  Regno  Scotise.  Inquis.  A°  6. 
Ed.  1.  num.  56.  5.  An  Instrum1  dated  A0  1291.  whereby 

W.  and  R.  Bishops  of  S*  Andrews  and  Glasgow  (in  ye  name 
of  Edward  King  of  England — et  Dom.  Superioris  Regni 
Scotise)  issue  Demands  from  the  Treasury  under  ye  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland.  An  Original  part  of  ye  Seal  appendant, 
in  white  wax,  haveing  the  Lion  of  Scotland  on  one  Side  & 
S*  Andrew’s  Cross  on  the  other.  6.  Inquisitio  facta  ad 
fontem  de  Welleton  die  Jovis  prox.  post  Epiphaniam  A0  R. 
Ed.  200  coram  Vice-corn.  Cumbr.  si  esset  ad  dampnum 
nrum  seu  datnpnu  et  nocumentum  aliorum,  si  concedemus 
Venerab.  patri  Rad0  Karl.  Ep°  quod  ipse  duci  faceret 
quandam  parte  cursus  aquae  fontis  de  Welleton*  qui  est  in 
Foresta  nra  de  Engylwode,  ab  eodem  fonte  usq.  ad 
Molandinum  suum  juxta  manerium  de  Rosa,  et  si  esset  ad 
dampnii  &c.  Inquis.  20.  Ed.  1.  num.  103.  7.  Inquisitio  23. 

Ed.  1.  n.  87.  for  the  enlarging  of  Dalston-park.  8.  Treaty 
at  Berwick  on  ye  3d  of  Oct.  A0  1354  ’twixt  John  AB.  of 
York,  Tho.  Bp  of  Durham,  Tho.  de  Musgrave,  &c.  with 
Commissioners  of  Scotland,  for  ye  establishm*  of  ye  Border- 
Laws.  ’Tis  in  French.  Rot.  Scot.  A°  31.  Ed.  3.  Membr. 
2.  in  dorso.  9.  Another  French  charter  sets  forth  (as  is 
noted  on  ye  margine  in  ye  same  hand  wth  ye  Record  itself) 
— quod  Rex  Angliae  nichil  aliud  exigere  possit  in  Regno 
Scotiae,  Herede  apparente  in  eodem  Regno,  quam  Homa- 
gium  et  ea  quae  ad  Homagium  pertinent.  10.  Rex 


*  Still,  I  believe,  the  source  of  the  supply  of  water  to  Rose  Castle. 
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Eschaetori  in  com.  Cumbr.  et  Westmerl.  Salutem.  Cum 
D"«s  summus  pontifex  de  persona  dilecti  Capellani  nri 
Nicolai  Cloos  nuper  Archid.  Colecestr.  in  Ecclia  Cathed. 
London.  Ecclie  Karliol  per  Translationem  Marmaduci 
Lumley  ultirni  Epi  ibidem  ad  Eccliam  Cathedr.  Lincoln, 
vacanti  providerit,  et  ipsum  Nicolaum  in  Epum  dicte  Ecclie 
Karliol.  prefecerit  et  pastorein,  sicut  per  litteras  Bullatas 
ipsius  Dni  Summi  pontificis  nobis  inde  directas  nobis 
constat,  nos,  pro  eo  quod  idem  Nicolaus  omnibus  et  singulis 
verbis  nobis  et  corone  nre  prejudicialibus  in  dictis  literis 
Rullatis  contends  coram  nobis  palam  et  expresse  renuntiavit, 
et  Gratie  nre  humiliter  se  submisit,  volentes  cum  eo  in  hac 
parte  agere  gratiose,  cepinms  fidelitatem  ipsius  Nicolai,  et 
Temporalia  Episcopatus  dicte  Ecclie  Karliol.  prout  moris 
est  restituimus  eidem.  Et  ideo  tibi  precepimus  quod  eidem 
Nicolao  Temporalia  predicta,  cum  pertinentiis  in  Balliva 
tua,  liberes  habend  in  forma  predicta.  Salvo  jure  cujus- 
libet.  T.R.  apud  Westm.  14.  Mar.  pat.  A0  28.  Hen  6.  par. 
1.  membr.  6. 

I  went  to  dine  w*1'  my  Ld  Thanet :  but  found  his  Ldship  & 
my  Lady  in  trouble  for  my  Lady  Catherine  much  indis¬ 
pos’d.  My  Ld  indifferent  as  to  elections  in  Westmerland  ; 
but  earnest  on  his  Chancery- Dispute  with  S1'  C.  M.  not 
without  some  little  Reflection  on  ye  late  old  Gentleman. 
In  ye  same  generous  Temper,  as  heretofore,  towards  ye 
Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland. 

Jan.  3.  Wednesday.  At  12  I  went  into  ye  Park,  to  meet  the 
Triumph,*  which  pass’d  that  way  about  two.  The  Horse- 
Guards,  wth  Trumpets  &  Kettle-Drums,  march’d  first ;  in 
the  middle  whereof  were  32  Standards  born  by  so  many 
Cornets  wth  green  feathers.  The  Troopers  that  led  ’em 
had  red  Feathers,  and  the  followers  white.  After  a  Com¬ 
pany  or  two  of  Fusileers,  came  the  128  Colours;  some  of 
wch  were  torn  to  the  very  staff.  These  were  follow’d  by  ye 
rest  of  ye  Foot-Guards  :  the  whole  Cavalcade  being  near 
an  hour  in  passing  by.  All  these  were  carry’d  fro  ye 
Tower  in  ye  like  procession,  being  brought  thro’  ye  stables 
at  Sl  James’s  for  ye  convenience  of  Her  Majesty’s  viewing 
’em  out  of  my  Lady  Fitzharding’s  Lodgeings,  and  were 
deposited  in  Westminster- Hall.  The  Mob  personated  ye 
Shew  before  it  came  up,  with  Handkerchiefs  and  Clouts ; 


*  The  triumphal  procession  after  Blenheim  is  described  in  Stanhope's  History, 
p.  169. 
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and  made  pretty  odd  Attaques  on  yir  Brethren  that  look 
on.-— 

At  my  Return,  a  dismal  story  (from  Dr  Todd)  of  the  arming 
of  ye  Scots  in  the  Western  parts ;  to  ye  number  of  108000. 
Impossible ! 

Jan.  4.  Thursday.  Early  to  Lambeth  ;  where  I  waited  on  my  Ld 
of  Cant,  in  bed,  much  afflicted  wth  ye  Gowt.  Hence  Dr 
Gibson  and  I  to  ye  AB.  of  York ;  who  gracious  &  humble. 
Thence  to  D1'  Lancaster’s ;  where  Mr  Proctor  Smith  and 
Tho.  Pearson  (both  Scandalously  powder’d)  goeing,  with 
M1'  Provost,  to  attend  ye  Vice-Chancr  and  ye  Heads  of 
Houses  to  the  Queen :  To  whom  they  were,  this  day,  to 
present  their  Newyear’s-Exercise  in  Honour  of  yfc  D.  of 
Marlbrough  and  Sr  Geo.  Rook.  Mr  Sec  Harley  being 
desir’d  (by  Blunder  &  Mistaken  Finery  in  Politicks)  to 
introduce  them;  tho’  himself  had  never  had  any  Univer¬ 
sity-Education.  Thence  to  Dr  Waugh’s,  by  ye  way  of 
Salisbury-Court  ;  whence  (dureing  my  Sister’s  getting 
ready)  I  went  to  ye  White-Horse-Inn  to  see  the  Casheware 
a  very  odd  sort  of  Bird ;  of  a  variegated  (black  and  red) 
Colour  ;  in  full  length,  from  ye  Tip  of  the  Bill  to  his  Toes- 
end,  about  16  hands;  Head  &  Neck  like  a  Turkey;  the 
Body  hairy,  not  feather’d ;  no  wings,  nor  Tongue  ;  but  two 
Sharp  Spears,  like  ye  Arrows  of  the  porcupine,  wherewith 
he  defends  himself ;  no  back  claw.  It.  A  little  pigmey- 
Monkey,  said  to  be  60  years  of  age,  which  muster’d  and 
threw  a  stone  of  a  great  weight,  &c.  An  Antelope,  some¬ 
what  bigger  than  a  Roe-Buck ;  but  his  Horns  not  branch’d. 
Two  Laplers,  fro  ye  E.  Indies,  with  Beaks  two  inches  broad 
and  nine  in  length,  as  thin  as  a  Six-pence.  Two  Flamin- 
gers,  fro  the  same  place,  with  beaks  of  ye  like  length :  but 
Sharp  and  bending  Inwards.  They  were  fed  with  Sprats. — 
At  ye  next  Door  (the  blew  Boar)  I  saw  wondrous  feats 
perform’d  by  one  John  Valerius,  a  German,  born  without 
Arms ;  who  wrote  with  his  Feet  and  Mouth  very  readily. 
Samples  of  these  are  in  ye  Cover  of  this  book.*  He  also 
(wth  his  feet)  makes  pens ;  comb’s  his  head,  trims  himself ; 
fences,  &  darts  his  Rapier  into  a  Door  wth  yk  force  yl  I  had 
much  adoe  to  pull  it  out,  charges  and  discharges  a  musket ; 
Shuffles,  and  plays  at,  Cards ;  threds  a  needle ;  &c.  and 
shew’d  Agillity  of  body  beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen  from 
a  profess’d  Tumbler  on  ye  stage.  The  strength  he  has  in 


2  F 


*  Not  now  there. 
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his  Thighs,  Legs  &  Toes,  is  prodigious.  He  walks,  and 
jumps,  on  his  great  Toes  ;  and  hops  on  One.  His  seating 
himself  on  a  little  square  stool,  of  a  foot  square,  and 
thrusting  y‘  half  over  ye  edge  of  ye  table,  without  falling, 
was  as  admirable  as  his  placeing  of  a  glass  of  wine  on  his 
brow  &  riseing  with  it,  his  standing  on  ye  stool  &  fetching 
ye  said  glass  fro  under  it  &  returning  it  again,  &c. 

Jan.  5.  Friday.  Invited  to  dine  with  D1'  Woodward,  at  Gresham- 
College,  and  comeing  before  his  Return  fro  his  patients,  I 
took  a  Turn  in  ye  Library  and  publick  Museum.  In  ye 
former  (amongst  ye  MS.S.)  Mr  Hunt  shew’d  me  an  antient 
Gr.  Copy  of  ye  four  Evangelists,  the  Imagines  Regum, 
Consulum  &c.  ab  Urbe  condita  ad  Jul.  Csesarem,  finely 
drawn  (wth  a  pencil)  in  four  large  volumes,  and  ye  first 
Archive  replenish’d  wth  many  pieces  of  choice  English 
History.  The  Printed  Catalogue  is  said  to  be  very  faulty 
and  imperfect.  In  ye  Museum  there’s  a  very  large  Collection 
of  Natural  Curiosities;  whereof  D*'  Grew  has  publish’d  a 
Catalogue.  Great  Variety  of  Loadstones  :  some  of  which 
(unpolish’d  &  in  huge  Lumps)  from  Devonshire.  The 
small  Indian  Birds,  &  ye  Sceletons  of  ye  Ostrich  &  other 
larger  Ones,  are  very  curious.  So  are  ye  four  Tables  of 
Sinews,  Veins  and  Arteries,  given  by  M1'  Evelyn  ;  and  the 
chair,  out  of  the  twisted  Roots  of  the  Mangrove,  presented 
by  yc  Lord  Sommers.  The  D1'  call’d  me  to  his  (as  he  thinks 
it)  richer  Museum,  before  I  had  half  satisfying  myself  with 
haveing  so  full  a  View  of  this  as  I  desir’d.  At  his  Lodge- 
ings  I  had  likewise  the  agreable  Conversation  of  Mr  Harris 
(Author  of  the  Lexichon  Technicum)  and  M1'  Charlwood. 
Amongst  the  Dr’s  immense  Collection  of  Fossils,*  I  noted  : 
1.  A  large  black  Nautilus,  fro  ye  Isle  of  Man;  sent  by  Dr 
Wilson,  ye  present  Bishop,  a  great  favourer  of  these 
Studies.  2.  A  sort  of  a  large  petr.  Equisetum,  cane  or 
rush,  from  Sr  Roger  Bradshaw’s  pits  in  Lancashire.  3. 
Undulated  Flints;  wch  ye  Dr  will  not  have  to  borrow  their 


*  The  original  collection  in  the  Geological  Museum  at  Cambridge  consisted 
exclusively  of  those  specimens  which  are  described  in  Dr  Woodward’s  Cata¬ 
logues,  printed  in  1728-9.  The  English  fossils  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
University  ;  the  foreign  fossils  were  purchased  of  his  heirs.  “  This  collection 
possesses  a  great  historical  value,  as  representing  the  condition  of  a  progressive 
science  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains  the  fossils 
collected  by  Agostino  Scilla,  a  distinguished  Sicilian  painter,  who  published  in 
1670  a  work  entitled  ‘  La  Vana  speculazione  disingannata  del  senso,’  in  which 
he  shows  by  comparison  with  recent  forms  that  fossils  are  really  the  remains  of 
organisms.  Pencil  drawings  made  by  Scilla  to  illustrate  that  work  are  also 
preserved  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum." 
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diverting  Furrows  (as  Mr  H.  and  I  presum’d)  from  ye 
dropping  or  Impress  of  waters,  but  fro  some  other 
unobserv’d  Cause.  4.  A  sort  of  Star- Stone  (of  wch  great 
plenty  on  Stanemoor)  with  its  Asteriae  impressed  in  ye 
exact  Order  of  the  Quincunx ;  which  he  values  as  a  most 
extraordinary  humour  in  Nature.  5.  A  fine  sort  of  Linum 
Asbestinum,  fro  the  Isle  of  Anglesey ;  which  has  not  so 
long,  nor  so  vigorous,  stamina  as  that  w<*  I  formerly  pro¬ 
cur’d  for  him  out  of  Scotland.  6.  Great  Variety  of  Brain- 
stones,  from  the  West-Indies.  7.  A  large  Star-fish,  of  12 
Radii,  found  on  the  English  Shore.  8  Tree-Oysters, 
Fossil,  fro  France.  9.  Stalactites,  form’d  like  a  mass  of 
rusty  Iron-wire,  from  ye  Canary-Isles.  10.  Agostino  Scilla’s 
noble  present  to  ye  Dr  of  ye  largest  and  most  beautiful 
Echini  fossiles  of  ye  flat  kind ;  Vermiculi  Marini  suppos’d 
by  him  to  be  snakes,  and  haveing  such  heads  made  for 
’em;  the  Buchardites  fine  &  large,  wth  the  Natural  Shell 
agreeable ;  ye  petrify’d  Morse  tooth  or  Ivory,  wch  (saies 
Seig™  Scilla  very  probably)  is  as  useful  in  physick  as 
its  prototype;  &c.  n.  Worn  sea-shells  in  ye  Body  of 
Stones ;  which  ye  Dr  supposes  to  have  been  ye  Exuviae  of 
their  proper  Animals,  and  long  toss’d  on  ye  Shores,  before 
ye  All-dissolveing  Deluge.  12.  A  large  fossil  Muscle,  in 
Ludo  Helmontii ;  woh  last  Term  he  bestowes  on  all  such 
Stones  as  have  any  regular  Apartments  by  such  Sutures  or 
Veins  of  Heterogeneous  Matter  as  strike  quite  through  yir 
whole  Mass.  13.  Pori  Corallini  (very  like  Dr  Plot’s 
Entrochi)  in  fine  polish’d  marble ;  ye  same  wth  yt  at 
Chattesworth.  14.  A  Drawer  of  most  curious  English 
Agats,  finely  polish’d  ;  with  Saphirs,  Cornelians,  &c.  of  our 
own  Growth.  15.  Amongst  the  Micae  and  Talks  (wch  will 
both  endure  ye  Fire)  he  shew’d  us  some  of  the  former 
glittering  ware  y*  was  brought  from  ye  Coasts  of  Africa  in 
Q.  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  by  one  of  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  for  true 
Gold  of  Guinnea.  16.  Osteocella  is  a  name  wch  ye  Dr  gives 
onely  to  such  petrifactions  as  are  made  (by  cold  Springs 
in  Limestone  Quarries)  about  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
Trees  &  lesser  plants.  17.  All  ye  pyritae  (and  marchasites, 
wch  he  makes  to  differ  onely  from  ye  former  as  they  are 
more  regularly  form’d)  are  apt  to  loose  yir  binding  Salts, 
when  expos’d  to  ye  open  and  moist  Air,  and  to  fall 
into  dust.  18.  Not  any  of  the  many  Samples  he  has  of  ye 
Tinn-Ores,  from  Cornwal  and  Devonshire,  are  (as  he 
averrs)  to  be  found  in  ye  Northern  parts  of  England.  19. 
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The  Coarse  Coralline  mixtures,  in  ye  Rocks  of  Pot-gill  near 
Hartley  and  other  parts  of  Westmerland,  he  reckons  very 
pretious.  20.  Amongst  his  vegetables  fr5  our  peat-mosses, 
he  shews  a  whitish  moss  (in  the  uppermost  Turff  of  several 
of  ’em)  which  he  saies  is  compos’d  of  ye  Juli*  of  ye  Hasel- 
T ree ;  which  he  takes  for  an  infallible  Argum*  that  ye 
Deluge  happen’d  in  May.  In  this  frolicksome  Debate,  and 
just  as  we  came  to  ye  first  Drawer  of  his  Cornua  Ammonis, 
it  grew  a  little  Dark  ;  and  so  we  wthdrew  to  Dinner — 
After  our  being  generously  feasted,  we  retired  again  into  ye 
Dr’s  Library ;  where  he  shew’d  us  several  of  his  finish’d 
pieces:  As,  x.  A  Catalogue  of  y°  Rarities  in  his  Museum 
wth  discourses  on  ye  cheif  of  ’em,  in  a  good  method.  2. 
His  History  of  Amerjca ;  wherein  he  endeavours  to  point 
at  ye  certain  time  when  those  people  went  out  of  Europe, 
from  that  Share  of  our  most  early  Inventions  &  Knowledge 
wch  they  have  in  common  with  us :  And  here  he  takes 
occasion  to  run  down  the  Egyptians,  as  mistaken  Masters 
of  antient  Learning.  3.  History  of  Metals  in  two  Parts; 
whereof  ye  former  shews  ye  natural  position  of  ’em  in  ye 
earth,  yir  prognosticks  &  ye  several  wayes  of  digging  for 
’em,  and  ye  latter  directs  how  to  roast  and  melt  ’em.  This 
last  is  Transcribed  &  wholly  ready  for  ye  Press:  But  ye 
Author  seems  to  think  his  former  Labours  so  slenderly 
rewarded  by  ye  Publick  y4  he  will  needs  (in  Chagrine) 
withhold  this  Benefaction.  Mr  H.  and  I  were  both  very 
plain  wth  him ;  assureing  him  that  more  effectual  Course 
could  not  be  taken  for  ye  injureing  his  own  Reputation,  ye 
disobligeing  his  friends  &  ye  gratifying  of  his  Enemies.  And 
wth  this  friendly  Advice  we  left  him. 

Jan.  6.  Saturday.  In  ye  way  to  my  brother’s  in  Salisbury-Court 
(where  I  had  promis’d  to  end  Christmas)  I  call’d  on  Mr 
Coke ;  and  gave  him  a  Copy  of  the  Articles,  before  my 
consent  to  his  Bill.  In  Fleetstreet,  I  was  overtaken  by  ye 
D.  of  Marlbrough  (and  his  splendid  attendance  of  70 
officers,  in  about  40  coaches)  goeing  to  dine  wth  ye  Lord 
Mayor  &  Aldermen.  The  Huzzaes  were  not  very  great  nor 
the  Throng  such  as  I  expected.  After  Dinner  I  return’d 
early  home  ;  to  write  Letters,  &c. 

,,  8.  Munday.  In  the  evening  Dr  Woodward,  reflecting  on  ye 

freedome  taken  by  his  friend  Harris,  wm  he  represents  now 
as  a  forward  scribbler  not  to  be  imitated.  He  affirms  y4 


*  Catkins, 
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every  body  is  (wthout  farther  Illustration)  convinc’d  of  the 
Truth  of  his  Hypothesis  in  his  Theory;  and  y‘  (particularly) 
M1'  Moreton  of  Northamptonshire  had  found  out,  by  the 
D1’8  book  compared  wth  its  self  in  different  Paragraphs, 
what  was  the  Natural  Agent  wch  dissolv’d  ye  whole  Corn- 
pages  of  ye  earth  at  ye  Deluge. 

Jan.  11.  Thursday.  Dr  Gibson  assures  me  that  I  &  ye  D.  of  Durham 
are  struck  out  of  ye  List  of  Lent-preachers ;  &  ye  D.  of 
Carlile’s  put  in  ye  place  of  ye  Latter.  W‘  Mr  Sec”?  Harley 
pleases ! 

„  12.  Friday.  In  ye  evening,  after  Enquiry  after  the  two 
Musgraves,  I  waited  on  Mr  D.  of  Wells ;  who  (before  his 
brother  ye  Coll.)  gave  me  a  full  acc‘  of  the  practices  upon 
him  by  ye  D.  of  Carlile’s  frds.  He  saies — On  Wednesday 
last  (ye  10th)  he,  by  Appointing  waited  on  Mr  Secry  Harley, 
at  his  House;  where  he  found  Mr  Sollr  Harcourt;  Dr 
Eddisbury  &  Mr.  D.  of  Carl.  The  proposeal  made  him 
was,  That  he  should  sign  a  Resignation  of  ye  Deanery  of 
Carlile  bearing  Date  ye  8th  of  July;  in  order  to  countenance 
Dr  Att’s  Letters  patents,  dated  ye  15th  of  y*  month :  Where¬ 
as  he  knew  yl  he  had  formerly  sign’d  a  Resignation  (on  ye 
5th  of  Aug)  before  a  public  Notary.  He  had  so  much 
prsence  of  mind  as  to  desire  time  to  consider,  and  advise 
wth  his  Friends ;  assureing  ym  y‘  he’d  give  his  Ansr  ye  next 
morning.  Having  advis’d  with  his  Br  (ye  Coll.)  and  Dr 
Bramston,  he  wrote  a  Letter  to  ye  Dean  of  Carlile  (a  Copy 
of  wch  was  shewn  to  me,  both  by  ye  Coll.  &  himself) 
signifying  y‘  he  could  not  comply.  This  Lr  was  sent  to  Mr 
Dean  of  Carlile  yesterday  (ye  11th)  early  in  ye  morning; 
and  as  I  believe,  occasion’d  ye  private  Application  to  ye 
AB.  of  Y.  wch  1  observ’d  to  be  made  by  my  good  Dean,  at 
our  Meeting,  on  Occasion  of  ye  Queen’s  Donation  of  ye 
Tenths  &  First-fruits,  at  Whitehall  yl  morning.  N.B.  This 
whole  matter  was  first  mov’d  to  M1'  D.  of  Wells  by  Mr 
Stratford,  y°  Speaker’s  Chaplain,  sent  on  purpose  by  his 
Patron  to  y°  Dean,  on  ys  message  &  errand,  upon  Tuesday 
ye  gth  cf  this  month. — The  Bp  of  Bath  &  Wells  this  day  (in 
discourse  wth  me,  in  ye  House)  observ’d,  fro  ye  Northern 
Letter,  y*  ye  Dn  of  C’s  Letters  patents  were  wrong  ;  and  y‘ 
(for  his  Security)  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  second 
Presentation  &  Institution. — Ld  Nottingham  and  Ld  Thanet 
expostulated  wth  me  (in  ye  House)  the  Fancy  of  M1'  Jo.  M’s 
declineing  his  standing  for  Westmerland  :  To  wch  I  could 
onely  ansr.  He’s  ye  best  Judge  of  ye  weight  of  his  pocket ; 
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and,  when  he  put’s  ye  Debate  on  y‘  head  I  have  nothing  to 
reply. 

Jan.  13.  Saturday.  In  ye  morning  early,  I  went  over  to  Lambeth; 

to  consult  wth  Dr  Gibson  (my  friend)  on  ye  subject  of  last 
night’s  conversation  wth  ye  D.  of  W.  The  Dr  afterwards 
brought  me  my  Ld  of  C’s  caution  to  ye  Dean,  to  get  his 
case  (stated  in  writeing)  to  be  put  into  ye  Queen’s  hand  ;  to 
avoid  misrepresentations. 

This  volume  of  the  diary  ends  with  January  15th,  170^. 
The  next  volume,  beginning  with  March  25th,  1705  (when 
the  bishop  had  returned  to  Rose  Castle),  must  be  left  for 
a  future  article. 
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Art.  XV. — The  Battle  of  Stainmoor  in  Legend  and  History. 
By  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Read  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29 th,  1901. 

WHEN  our  Society  visited  Stainmoor  in  1880  the  late 
Canon  Simpson  mentioned  a  tradition  of  a  great 
battle  there,  and  showed  evidence  that  such  had  taken 
place.  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Lees  also  pointed  out  that 
the  battle  of  Stainmoor  was  described  under  a  romantic 
disguise  in  the  fourteenth-century  poem  of  “Horn  Child” 
(a  variant  of  the  romance  of  “  King  Horn  of  which  the 
plot  is  as  follows  * 

An  Angle  prince  named  Hatheolf  lived  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  After  repelling,  at  Alerton  Moor,  a  Danish  invasion, 
Hatheolf  held  a  feast  at  Pickering ;  and  there,  on  a  Whitsunday, 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  three  kings— -Fer well,  Winwald,  and 
Malkan — had  landed  from  Ireland  and  ravaged  Westmorland. 
Hatheolf  marched  to  meet  the  invaders  and  a  great  battle  took 
place  on  Stainmoor,  in  which  Ferwell  and  Winwald  perished  with 
60,000  men  of  both  armies,  and  Hatheolf,  after  slaying  5,000  men 
with  his  own  hand,  was  beaten  down  with  stones  by  the  Irish  and 
stabbed  by  King  Malkan.  Malkan  himself  returned  to  Ireland  with 
only  thirteen  of  his  men,  and  was  afterwards  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Yolkil  by  Horn,  the  son  of  Hatheolf. 

The  date  given  to  these  events  is  “  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,”  and  Mr.  Lees  thought  that  in  Melkin- 
thorpe,  near  Lowther,  we  had  a  place-name  commemo¬ 
rating  King  Malkan. 

Now  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  a  very  dark 
time.  It  was  the  epoch  when,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
the  Angles  were  just  beginning  to  settle  in  Northumbria, 


*  These  Transactions ,  vol.  v.,  p.  69;  and  vol.  ix.,  p.  448.  The  visit  of  the 

Society  to  Stainmoor  on  August  18th,  t88o,  is  mentioned  in  vol.  ix.,  p.  452. 
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and  to  fight  the  Britons.  It  was  the  age  in  which  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  have  made  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  It  was  a  hundred  years  before  Ida  began  to 
reign  in  Bamborough,  and  the  real  history  of  the  north  of 
England  glimmered  into  dawn.  Even  if  we  date  the 
story  sixth  century,  we  can  find  no  corroboration  in  any 
notice  of  an  invasion  of  Anglian  territory  from  Ireland  ; 
nothing  of  the  sort  appears  possible  until  the  Viking  age 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

But  by  that  time  the  plot  had  become  possible,  and  the 
incidents,  topography,  manners,  and  names  are  all  such 
as  suit  that  period. 

The  suggestion  finds  support  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  series  of  similar  mediaeval  romances  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  Viking  age.  These  romances,  both  in  date  of 
production  and  in  the  date  of  the  events  to  which  they 
refer,  are  not  unlike  the  Icelandic  sagas,  properly  so- 
called — the  mediaeval  prose  stories  of  the  Viking  settlers. 
The  treatment  of  their  subjects,  also,  is  not  entirely 
different.  Both  the  Icelandic  and  the  English  sagas  are 
historical  romances,  fantasias  upon  themes  of  a  stirring  age 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  and  quite  passed  away  by  the 
time  when  the  stories  were  written.  There  was  some  history 
in  the  tale,  but  any  traditions  that  would  ornament  the  plot 
were  worked  in,  and,  no  doubt,  some  imaginary  incidents. 
The  manners  and  customs,  when  part  of  the  real  legend, 
were  preserved  ;  but  in  general  the  colouring  was  that  of 
the  writer’s  day.  Only  the  most  careful  criticism  can 
disentangle  the  real  waifs  of  history  from  the  web  of 
fiction  ;  but  the  motive  is  fairly  plain. 

In  this  case  the  motive  is  obvious.  It  is  a  raid  into 
Anglo-Saxon  England  by  three  kings  from  Ireland,  two 
with  Gaelic  names  and  one  apparently  Teutonic.  It  does 
not  describe  the  ravaging  of  post-Roman  Britain  by  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  Viking  age 
and  the  raids  of  the  Gallgael,  or  mixed  Scandinavian  and 
Irish  freebooters  who,  we  know,  did  repeatedly  invade  the 
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north  of  England  from  Dublin  and  the  coasts  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  landing  in  Cumberland  and  marching  up  the  old 
Roman  road  to  York  across  Stainmoor. 

This  tale  of  “  Horn  ”  therefore  relates  to  some  obscure 
bit  of  ninth  or  tenth  century  history.  What  can  we  find 
about  a  battle  of  Stainmoor  in  that  age  ? 

The  historian  Roger  of  Wendover,  who  died  in  1237, 
and  collected  information  from  many  sources  to  fill  up 
the  meagre  outlines  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  says  under 
the  year  950 — King  Eilric,  by  the  treachery  of  Earl 
Osulf,  was  slain  by  the  Consul  Maco  (or  Macon  —  a 
Macone  Consuls),  together  with  his  son  Henry  and  brother 
Reginald,  in  a  lonely  place  named  Steinmor.” 

Now  this  King  Eilric  is  known  to  other  chroniclers  as 
Eric  of  York. 

The  Saxon  chronicle  says  that  after  Edred  came  to  the 
throne  in  946  he  was  received  by  the  Northumbrians  and 
Scots;  but  soon  after  the  people  of  York  took  “  Yric  ”  to 
be  their  king.  So  in  948  Edred  brought  a  punitive 
expedition  against  them,  burned  Ripon  Minster,  and 
marched  homewards.  They  cut  off  his  rearguard  with 
great  slaughter  and  then  he  returned  in  force,  vowing  to 
lay  the  whole  land  waste;  but  when  the  Northumbrian 
witan  understood  that,  then  forsook  they  “  Hyryc  ”  and 
made  compensation  for  their  misdeeds.  Next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  Olaf  Cuaran  came  into  the  country  and  reigned  (for 
the  second  time)  until  952,  when  he  was  expelled,  and 
“Yric  Haroldson  ”  returned  to  power.  Nothing  farther 
is  said  until  954,  when  the  Northumbrians  expelled 
“Yric,”  and  Edred  got  the  kingdom. 

To  several  of  the  writers  who  tried  to  edit  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle  these  events  appeared  confusing.  There 
were  critical  historians  even  in  those  days,  and  they 
thought  they  could  improve  upon  the  text.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  died  in  1118,  calls  the  king  “  Ircus,  a 
Dane,”  and  simplifies  the  story  by  giving  him  only  one 
tenure  instead  of  two.  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  little 
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later,  adds  to  the  glory  of  Edred  bv  making  him  nearly 
exterminate  the  Northumbrians  and  the  Scots  because 
they  chose  “  Iricius”  for  their  king.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
writing  about  1135,  omits  Eric’s  first  tenure  and  inserts 
Olaf  Cuaran,  “who  reigned  four  years;  then  with  their 
usual  fickleness  the  Northumbrians  expelled  him  and 
elected  Eric,  son  of  Harold,  who,  reigning  three  years, 
was  expelled,  and  the  people  of  their  own  free  will  invited 
Edred  to  reign.” 

A  better  authority  is  Symeon  of  Durham,  who  was  born 
only  a  century  after  the  events,  and  must  have  known 
local  traditions.  He  gives  the  name  more  correctly  as 
Eiricus ;  the  Icelandic  and  old  Norse  spelling  is  Eirikr ; 
but  he  calls  him  a  Dane.  He  adds  that  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  was  abolished  in  952,  though  it  was  not  until  954 
that  Osulf  (Earl  Oswulf  of  Bamborough)  was  made  earl 
of  all  Northumbria;  that  is  to  say,  Eric  was  expelled  in 
952,  but  the  country  was  not  settled  under  the  new 
government  until  two  years  later.  In  the  Historic 
Continuatio,  he  says  that  Eiric  was  the  last  king,  and  that 
after  he  was  expelled  he  was  slain  by  Maccus,  son  of 
Anlaf  (Olaf  Cuaran). 

Another  north-countryman,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  under  953  : — “The 
last  king  was  Eiric,  whom  the  Northumbrians  expelled. 
They  also  slew  Amancus,  son  of  Anlaf,  and  with  oaths 
and  gifts  appeased  Edred,  who  made  Earl  Osulf  governor 
of  the  province.” 

Finally  we  have  the  statement,  already  quoted,  by 
Roger  of  Wendover,  that  King  Eilric,  certainly  the  Eiric 
or  Eric  of  the  others,  was  slain  in  950  at  Steinmor,  a 
“  lonely  place,”  somewhere  in  Northumbria,  which  we 
can  hardly  hesitate  to  identify  with  the  Stainmoor  we 
know. 

Who,  then,  was  this  King  Eric  slain  at  Stainmoor 
between  950  and  954  ?  All  our  old  chroniclers  tell  us 
that  the  last  King  of  York  was  Eric  Haroldson,  and  the 
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ancient  Icelanders  and  Norse  writers  add  that  he  was 
Eric  Bloodaxe,  son  of  the  famous  Harold  Fairhair  and 
Queen  Ragnhild  the  Mighty. 

He  was  a  typical  Viking.  At  twelve,  his  father  gave 
him  five  long-ships,  with  which  he  went  sea-roving  up  the 
Baltic.  In  a  succession  of  years  he  played  havoc  on  all 
the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and 
when  he  was  twenty  he  doubled  the  North  Cape  to  fight 
a  nation  then  famous  and  powerful  in  Bjarmaland  or 
Permia  on  the  Gulf  of  Archangel.  Homeward  bound  he 
landed  near  the  North  Cape,  and  met  with  a  most 
beautiful  girl  in  a  cottage  up  some  wild  fjord.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  a  Norse  nobleman,  sent  there 
to  be  fostered  (as  the  custom  was),  and  that  the  two  Finns 
or  Lapps  of  the  place,  terrible  wizards  both,  were  at 
daggers  drawn  through  jealousy  for  her  sake.  The  saga 
tells  with  old-world  frankness  how  she  tricked  the  pair 
and  escaped;  and  so  Eric  won  his  witch-wife  Gunnhild.  In 
describing  them,  it  says: — “  Eric  was  tall  and  handsome, 
strong  and  very  bold,  a  mighty  warrior  and  conqueror, 
fierce  and  fell,  stern  and  silent;  Gunnhild  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  clever  and  cunning  in  witchcraft,  gay  in  speech 
but  guileful  at  heart,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  people 
to  deal  with.” 

Eric  was  his  father’s  favourite,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chief  power  in  Norway — a  position  which  he  tried  to 
improve  by  killing  off  his  brothers.  But  the  youngest  of 
them,  Hakon  the  Good,  had  been  brought  up  in  England 
in  safety,  and  with  an  education  much  superior  to  the 
rough  training  of  the  far  North.  When  he  went  out  to 
claim  his  throne,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  powerful  faction 
who  were  tired  of  the  rule  of  violence  ;  so  that  before  long 
Eric  Bloodaxe  was  defeated  and  expelled,  finding  a  new 
home  in  the  Orkneys.  This  was,  according  to  the  Ice¬ 
landic  Annates  Regii,  in  the  year  937 — that  is  to  say,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburg,  when  Athelstan  defeated 
the  great  combination  of  Vikings  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
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land.  The  Heimskringla  tells  us  that  Eric  soon  after 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  intending  to  raid  the 
country,  but  Athelstan  met  him  and  offered  him  the  sub¬ 
kingdom  of  York,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Christian 
and  guarding  Northumbria  from  invasion. 

Now  this  would  be  nearly  ten  years  before  any  Eric  is 
mentioned  in  our  English  annals.  There  are  also  various 
misstatements  about  English  history  and  politics  mixed 
with  the  Norse  tale,  so  that  critical  modern  historians, 
thinking  the  whole  account  untrustworthy,  have  looked 
about  for  another  person  to  fill  the  place  which  used  to  be 
held  by  Eric  Bloodaxe  as  King  of  York.  Lappenberg, 
the  German  historian  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
claimed  the  honour  for  another  Eric,  son  of  another 
Harold.  He  quoted  from  Adam  of  Bremen’s  mediceval 
History  of  the  Bishops  of  Hamburg  a  statement  that  Harold 
Bluetooth  (King  of  Denmark  from  about  940  to  985) 
“  sent  his  son  Hiring  to  England  with  an  army,  who  after 
conquering  an  island — insula  subacta — was  betrayed  and 
slain  by  the  Northumbrians.”  “This  Hiring,”  he  said, 
“must  be  the  Eric  Idaroldson  of  the  old  English 
chronicles.”  Some  of  our  more  recent  writers  have 
followed  Lappenberg,  and  some  have  followed  the  old 
story  ;  but  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  Roger 
of  Wendover’s  account  and  that  of  the  death  of  Eric 
Bloodaxe  as  told  by  Snorri  Sturluson  in  th e  Heimskringla, 
which  shows  that  both  are  derived  from  the  same  original 
tradition,  though  that  tradition  in  its  original  form  is  lost. 
And  if  that  be  so,  then  the  Eric  of  York  in  English 
chronicles  is  Eric  Bloodaxe  ;  and  the  battle  of  Stainmoor, 
and  the  invasion  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  which 
preceded  it,  can  be  brought  out  of  the  region  of  romance 
into  history. 

After  saying  that  Edmund  threatened  to  depose  Eric, 
who  therefore  retired  from  York  and  buccaneered  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  saga  continues  : — “  Thereafter  he  fared  to 
Wales  ;  thence  he  sailed  south  under  England.”  (This 
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may  be  an  error  on  Snorri’s  part,  or  a  merely  general 
expression  for  south  of  the  district  he  had  been  ravaging 
earlier  ;  it  cannot  mean  that  he  attacked  what  we  call  the 
South  of  England,  as  there  was  no  King  Olaf  there  as  in 
Northumbria.)  “  Now,  whereas  Eric  was  a  most  daring 
man,  and  had  a  great  host,  he  trusted  so  well  to  his  folk 
that  he  went  a  long  way  up  into  the  land,  and  harried 
and  followed  up  the  fleers ;  but  there  was  a  king  called 
Olaf  whom  King  Edmund  had  set  there  for  the  warding 
of  the  land,  and  he  drew  together  an  army  not  to  be 
withstood,  and  fell  on  King  Eric,  and  there  was  a  great 
battle.  Many  of  the  English  folk  fell,  but  ever  whereas 
one  fell  came  three  in  his  place  down  from  the  land,  and 
by  the  latter  end  of  the  day  the  fail  of  men  turned  toward 
the  side  of  the  Northmen,  and  there  died  full  many  folk  ; 
and  ere  this  day  was  ended  fell  King  Eric  and  five  kings 
with  him,  which  are  named,  Guthorm  and  his  two  sons, 
Ivar  and  Harek  (Henry).  There  fell  also  Sigurd  and 
Rognvald  (Reginald),  and  there  fell  withal  Arnkel  and 
Erland,  the  sons  of  Turf-Einar.  Yea,  and  there  was  an 
exceeding  great  fall  of  the  Northmen,  but  they  who 
escaped  fared  back  to  Northumberland  and  told  Gunnhild 
and  her  son  of  these  tidings  ...  so  they  straightway  got 
them  gone  from  Northumberland,  and  had  all  the  ships 
that  King  Eric  had,  and  such  folk  as  would  follow 
them,  and  plenteous  wealth.”  (Morris  and  Magnusson’s 
translation.) 

In  comparing  this  account  with  Roger  of  Wendover’s 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  both  refer  to  the  same 
person,  and  relate  what  had  come  down  to  each  writer  as 
fragments  of  an  identical  tale. 

“  A  long  way  up  the  land,”  says  Snorri,  who  did  not 
know  English  topography:  “In  a  lonely  place  named 
Steinmor,”  says  Wendover,  aware  of  the  famous  wild 
pass,  still  named  Stain  moor,  on  the  great  north  road  by 
which  anyone  from  the  Irish  Sea  would  approach  York. 
“  A  king  called  Olaf”  (Cuaran)  was  Eric’s  rival  for  the 
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throne,  and  he  had  been  sub-king  to  Edmund.  Wendover 
seems  to  differ  in  saying  that  Eric  was  slain  by  the 
Consul  (Prince)  Maco  ;  but  this  story  was  perhaps  better 
known  a  century  earlier  to  Symeon  of  Durham,  who  says 
that  he  was  slain  by  Maccus,  son  of  Olaf. 

“  With  his  son  Henry  and  brother  Reginald  ”  in 
Wendover  echoes  the  story  of  Snorri  almost  verbally; 
but  it  is  not  copied  from  the  Icelandic  account,  which 
was  written  about  the  same  time,  quite  independently.  It 
is  a  mutilated  recollection  of  some  earlier  story,  now 
lost  ;  and  Wendover  has  misread  “  Guthorm’s  son  Henry” 
as  “  Eric’s  son  Henry,”  and  forgotten  that  Eric  had 
already  killed  his  brother  Rognvald  or  Reginald.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  Wendover  is  talking  about  Eric  Bloodaxe, 
and  no  other  person.  So,  a  century  earlier,  was  Symeon 
of  Durham.  So,  therefore,  are  all  the  English  chroniclers. 
They  are  all  telling  scraps  of  the  same  story  as  that  told 
more  fully,  though  not  more  trustworthily,  by  Snorri;  and 
that  story  says  that  Eric  Bloodaxe  was  the  last  King  of 
York. 

There  is  still  another  ray  of  light  to  be  thrown  on  this 
famous  battle.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  which  mention 
battles  in  England  only  when  they  were  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  give  under  the  date  951,  corresponding  with  a  little 
later  in  English  chronology  : — “A  battle  against  the  men 
of  Alban  and  Britain  and  Saxony  by  the  Galls  ” — i.e.,  an 
attack  by  Vikings  on  a  combined  force  of  Scots,  Cum¬ 
brians,  and  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  must 
have  taken  place.  Eric,  expelled,  went  buccaneering  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  at  last  feeling  himself  strong  enough 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  York,  landed  at  the  port  “  in 
Northumbria”  where  Gunnhild  was  left  with  the  ships. 
Any  place  in  the  north  of  England  was  in  Northumbria, 
and  the  description  would  apply  to  a  port  such  as  Raven- 
glass  or  Ellenborough  on  the  Cumberland  coast.  He 
went  up  the  Roman  road  towards  Stainmoor,  ravaging 
the  country.  The  Cumbrians  fled  before  him,  and  the 
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news  reached  Earl  Oswulf,  head  of  the  Anglian  people  of 
Bernicia.  In  Deira  (Yorkshire)  there  were  still  Scandi¬ 
navians,  the  party  of  Olaf  Cuaran,  who  was  allied  with 
the  family  of  King  Constantine  of  Scotland,  and  must 
have  been  able  to  engage  a  Scottish  contingent,  beside 
the  Scots  in  his  own  service.  Oswulf  seems  to  have 
effected  a  coalition  of  Olafs  party  with  the  Cumbrians 
and  his  own  men  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  The 
natural  place  to  intercept  him  was  Stainmoor  ;  the  natural 
tactics  at  such  a  spot  would  be  some  form  of  trap,  the 
“treachery  of  Oswulf”  of  which  Wendover  writes,  and 
the  ambushed  reserves  of  which  Snorri  hints.  Eric  was 
overwhelmed,  and  the  honour  of  slaying  him  rested  with 
Maccus  or  Macon,  son  of  Olaf.  But  some  while  after, 
Oswulf  managed  to  get  rid  of  Maccus  too,  and  as  Olaf 
was  in  Ireland,  the  field  was  cleared ;  the  representatives 
of  both  Viking  dynasties  were  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
Oswulf,  from  being  Earl  of  Bamborough,  was  promoted 
by  Edred  to  govern  the  whole  of  Northumbria  as  one 
great  earldom. 

Now  we  know  that  the  traditions  of  the  tenth  century 
were  used  by  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  writers  of 
romance,  in  England  just  as  in  Iceland,  and  that  a  cycle 
of  wild  mediaeval  stories  were  “  founded  on  fact.”  The 
names  were  altered,  and  the  events  were  turned  upside 
down,  but  the  stories  are  not  pure  inventions.  For 
instance,  Olaf  Cuaran  became  “Havelock  the  Dane”  with 
many  extraordinary  adventures,  and  a  date  suggested 
much  earlier  than  his  real  period.  This  tale  of  Hatheolf 
has  been  referred  to  the  fifth  century,  which  is  impossible; 
it  is  a  travesty  of  tenth  century  events,  and,  I  suggest,  of 
this  invasion  by  Eric  and  his  fall  at  Stainmoor.  The 
persons  do  not  actually  correspond,  but  Hatheolf  (Eadulf 
or  Adolph)  was  a  near  ancestor  of  Oswulf,  and  the  name 
is  pressed  into  service.  Malkan,  though  fighting  on  the 
invader’s  side,  seems  to  be  a  rendering  of  Maelchon — i.e., 
Macon,  as  Maelchael  became  Machel ;  the  name  after- 
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wards  passing  through  Maccus  and  A-mancus  into 
Magnus.  Winwald,  the  leader  of  Irish  invaders,  though 
himself  bearing  an  English  or  Scandinavian  name,  may 
possibly  stand  for  Eric,  leading  the  mixed  Celtic-Norse 
vikings,  the  Gallgael ;  the  name  Winwald  might  mean 
the  “  Ruler  of  his  Friends,”  or  something  of  the  sort. 
But  these  guesses  matter  little  ;  the  point  is  that  we  have 
a  modern  tradition  and  evidence  of  a  great  battle  at 
Stainmoor,  a  mediaeval  romance  about  it,  a  statement  by 
Wendover  that  Eric  was  slain  at  Steinmor,  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  by  Snorri  of  the  great  battle  in  which 
Eric  was  slain,  and  a  brief  note  by  Symeon  of  Durham, 
little  over  a  century  after  the  event,  that  Eric  was  slain 
by  Maccus,  son  of  Olaf — all  these  mutually  supporting  one 
another. 

At  Stainmoor  stands  the  famous  Reycross,  now  a  broken 
shaft  with  hardly  any  traceable  sculpture.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  bore  figures  and  carving,  mistaken 
by  Speed  for  the  figures  and  arms  of  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Even  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  fragment 
lying  near  it,  curiously  sculptured ;  and,  I  think,  the 
spring  of  a  wheel-cross  can  be  traced  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  pillar.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  erected  as  a 
boundary-cross,  and  it  was  certainly  regarded  as  such 
very  early  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  name  “  Rey  ”  or 
“  Rere  ”  is  used  of  boundary-marks  in  our  northern 
dialect,  and  perhaps  comes  from  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
Rd- — a  land-mark.  But  comparing  this  with  other  such 
monuments  of  the  district,  I  think  it  must  be  one  of  a 
series  of  late  pre-Norman  grave-crosses.  Usually  they 
were  set  up  in  churchyards,  but  if  the  dead  were  buried 
far  from  a  church,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  cross 
should  not  be  set  up  at  the  grave,  wherever  it  was.  If,  as 
we  have  seen  there  was  a  battle  here,  in  or  about  954,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  such  a  cross  was  erected  over  one  of 
the  great  men  who  fell  and  were  buried  on  the  spot.  It 
would  commemorate  a  Christian,  not  a  pagan,  and  most 
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of  the  invaders  were  pagans.  Eric  Bloodaxe,  indeed, 
was  baptized,  and  nominally  Christian  ;  and  a  romancer 
might  be  justified  in  fancying  that  the  Reycross  was 
carved  and  set  up  by  Northumbrian  admirers  of  the  once 
mighty  and  long  famous  last  King  of  York.  But  far  from 
Christian  was  the  song  which  the  witch-wife  Gunnhild 
“let  make,”  so  they  said,  of  his  ride  to  Valhalla,  where 
Odin  and  Sigmund  greeted  him  : — 

“  Hail  to  thee,  Eric,  now  ! 

Heartily  welcome  thou  ! 

Enter,  thou  mighty  king,  enter  the  hall. 

I  ask  but  this  only, 

What  princes  from  far 
Come  with  thee  ?  Not  lonely 
Thou  surely  hast  hastened, 

Leaving  the  battle  where  foemen  fell  chastened, 

Hither  to  Heaven  from  tumult  of  war. 

“  Kings  five,  Eric  said, — 

Their  names  I  will  tell  ; 

I,  the  sixth,  at  their  head 
In  the  gory  fight  fell.” 


2  H 
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Art.  XVI. —  St.  Cuthberfs  Church ,  Bewcastle.  By  j.  F. 
Curwen,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29 th,  1901. 

THE  camp  at  Bewcastle,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to 
*  the  old  British  road  called  the  Maiden  Way,  from 
its  irregular  hexagonal  form  * * * §  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  have  been  a  Pictish  or  British  encampment, 
before  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  as  a  fortress  about 
the  year  A.D.  79. t  It  covers  some  six  acres  of  ground 
and  is  girt  about  by  an  outer  wall  of  considerable  thick¬ 
ness.!  Several  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  occur  in 
every  part  of  the  station,  and  there  is  hardly  a  grave  that 
is  dug  now  that  does  not  cut  into  some  masonry  or 
pavement ;  shewing  that  it  must  have  been  at  one  time 
of  considerable  importance.  A  Roman  altar  §  (now  at 
Tullie  House)  discovered  near  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  shows  that  the  station  was  occupied  by  the 
second  legion  (Augusta)  and  also  by  the  twentieth  legion 
(Valeria  Victrix). 

When,  however,  the  Romans  at  last  retired  from 
England,  the  Angles  entered  in  and  took  possession  of 
this  stronghold,  and  here  for  centuries  has  stood,  on  the 
rising  ground  leading  up  from  the  rivulet  Kirkbeck, 
that  famous  and  very  beautiful  Runic  pillar — a  column 
formed  of  one  entire  block  of  grey  freestone  ||  which,  from 
the  inscription,  was  set  up  in  the  year  670-671,  to  mark 


*  Roman  camps  were  usually  square,  and  any  departure  from  this  rule 
generally  denotes  an  adaptation  of  some  earlier  stronghold. 

f  Maughan  says  that  about  the  year  1835  a  silver  coin  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
was  found  near  the  decuman  or  southern  gateway,  bearing  the  inscription  COS. 
iii. ,  in  which  case  Bewcastle  might  thus  date  from  Agricola’s  second  campaign. 

t  For  description  see  A  Memoir  of  the  Roman  Station  and  Runic  Cross  at 
Bewcastle,  by  the  Rev.  John  Maughan,  A.B.,  1857. 

§  For  description  see  Transactions,  vol.  xv,  p.  460. 

||  For  description  see  Calverley’s  Early  Sculptured  Crosses,  pp.  39-47. 
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the  burial  place  of  the  Anglian  King  Alcfrith,  by  his  wife 
and  his  sister-in-law.  And  would  it  not  seem  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  who  had  carved  and  raised  this 
wondrous  cross  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dead,  must 
likewise  have  erected  some  kind  of  wattle  church  wherein 
to  worship  their  God  ? 

It  would  seem  that  after  the  destruction  of  Carlisle  by 
the  Danes  in  876,  the  “  Bishop  Eardulfe  of  Lindisfarne 
and  Abbott  Edride  Lulisc  * * * §  did  tacke,  carry  and  beare 
awaie  the  bodie  of  Sancte  Cuthbert  from  Holy  Eland 
southward,  and  fled  vij  yere  from  towne  to  towne,  for  the 
great  persecution  and  slawghter  of  the  Panymes  and 
Danes.”  Now  Wessington,  prior  of  Durham,  1416-1446, 
confirms  the  fact  that  Bewcastle  was  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  monks  rested  for  a  time  with  their  precious 
burden  f  whence  the  present  dedication  of  the  church  to 
the  honour  of  this  holy  saint.! 

We  hear  first  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  fortress  some 
eighty-seven  feet  square  and  with  walls  42  feet  in  height, 
built  in  the  most  barbarous  order  calculated  for  defence, 
and  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  station,  in  the 
manuscript  of  John  Denton  §  (1610),  who  says  “  I  read 
of  one  Beweth,||  a  Cumberland  man,  about  the  time  of 


*  From  Luel  the  ancient  name  of  Carlisle. 

f  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  return  journey  eastward  along  the 
Maiden  Way,  after  the  shipwreck  on  the  Galloway  coast.  See  Transactions, 
vol.  ii.,  page  19. 

|  In  1580  the  church  was  known  by  the  dedication  to  St.  Mary. 

§  See  John  Denton’s  Accompt,  edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson,  p.  129. 

||  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor  for  the  following  note  : — 

Bueth,  a  name  occurring  twice  among  12th  century  landholders  in  North 
Cumberland,  is  probably  Gaelic  Buidh,  modern  Boyd,  i.e.,  “yellow-haired." 
The  relatives  of  the  two  Bueths  bear  Gaelic  and  Norse  names,  as  well  as 
Norman,  later  on  :  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  these  people,  whether  one 
family  or  not,  were  originally  Gallgael,  or  Viking  who  had  intermarried  with 
Gaels.  Bewcastle,  and  also  Buetholme  and  Buetby  (Norse  place-names)  are 
obviously  derived  from  Bueth  (Chancellor  Prescott’s  Wetherhal,  p.  197).  The 
two  Bueth’s  are  (a)  father  of  Gilles — not  the  French  Giles,  but  Gilles  which,  like 
Malise,  means  “Servant  of  Jesus"  (Giolla-Iosa  in  full  Gaelic  spelling).  This 
Gilles  was  a  Cumbrian  witness  in  an  inquisition  as  to  lands  of  Glasgow  Church, 
1 120-21 ,  and  owned  “  Gilles-land  ”  to  his  death,  after  which  it  was  given  to 
Hubert  de  Vallibus  (1157)  ( Wetherhal ,  p.  195-6);  ( b )  Bueth  or  Bueth-barn  (i.e., 
Bueth  “  the  child e,”  junior  ;  though  Chancellor  Prescott  says  “  Bueth’s  child.”) 
He  gave  land  in  Bewcastle  to  Wetherhal  Priory,  and  his  son  Robert  confirmed 
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the  conquest.  He  builded  Bewcastle  and  was  Lord  of 
Buecastle  Dale.”  A  great  Celtic  lord,  Gilles,*  (who  also 
gave  his  name  to  “  Gilles-land  ”  was  certainly  possessed 
of  this  district,  stretching  between  the  Irthing  and  the 
Liddle  in  pre-Norman  days,  and  likewise  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  one  Gilles  Bueth  held  the  same 
Barony.  It  was  probably  the  latter  Gilles  Bueth  who 
built  the  earliest  castle  in  this  lonely  wilderness  of 
heather,  like  many  another  fortress  in  the  north,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station.!  But  on  being  banished 
for  taking  part  with  the  Scots  in  King  Stephen’s  time,  he 
seated  himself  in  Scotland,  and  the  dale,  together  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  lands,  were  given  by  Henry  II.  (1157) 
to  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  the  first  baron  of  Gilsland,  by  the 
description  of  totam  terrain  quam  Gilbertus  filius  Boot  tenuit 
die  quo  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,  de  quocuinque  illam  tenuisset. 
“  Hubert  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  young  Prince 
Henry  in  his  long  struggle  with  Stephen,  and  was 
probably  an  old  man  before  he  received  this  reward  for 
his  services.  His  son,  Robert  de  Vallibus,  fills  a  large 


the  grant  (1177-78).  Robert  joined  William  the  Lion  (1173-74)  and  was  fined 
one  mark  for  the  act  of  rebellion  (Pipe  Rolls,  1177).  His  name  appears  in 
several  charters  with  contemporary  lords  and  clerics.  He  had  two  sisters,  Eda 
and  Sigrid  (a  Norse  name)  one  of  whom  married  Robert,  son  of  Asketill  (a 
Norse  name)  and  their  son  was  John.  Chancellor  Frescott  hints  a  doubt  as  to 
the  report  that  Robert  de  Bueth-castre,  son  of  Bueth-barn,  gave  the  church  of 
Bewcastle  to  the  Priory  of  Carlisle  (Wetherhal,  p.  196). 

We  cannot  say  that  Bueth-barn  was  descended  from  Bueth,  father  of  Gilles, 
but  as  it  was  common  to  give  a  grandson  his  grandfather’s  name,  it  is  likely  that 
we  have  here  four  generations  : — Bueth,  Gilles,  Bueth-barn,  Robert. 

The  Gilemor  (Great  Gille  or  more  likely  “  Servant  of  Mary  ”)  son  of  Gilander 
(“  Servant  of  St.  Andrew”)  who  built  a  wicker  chapel  at  Triermain  (1056-71) 
may  possibly  have  been  of  the  family  ;  but  the  Irish  names  beginning  with 
Gille  are  not  uncommon  in  our  district  in  the  nth  century  and  later.  A  Gilist 
(perhaps  Gil-christ)  witnesses  a  charter  (Wetherhal,  pp.  222-3)  of  the  early  13th 
century.  Gile-michel  was  a  great  holder  in  Lonsdale  temp.  Edward  the 
Confessor  (Domesday).  Gilmartin  ridding,  perhaps  the  ridding  of  one  Gil- 
martin  of  earlier  date,  is  mentioned  temp.  John,  and  Gos-patrick  is  only  the 
translation  into  Cymric  of  Gille-patrick.  We  cannot  therefore  press  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  names  so  far  as  to  say  Gilander  and  Gilemor  were  the  two  generations 
preceding  Bueth  and  Gilles  at  Bewcastle. 

*  See  Chancellor  Prescott’s  Wetherhal,  p.  224  note. 

f  The  late  Chancellor  Ferguson  thought  that  William  Rufus  built  the  castle, 
to  protect  his  newly  acquired  province  of  Cumberland  from  incursion  by  the 
Maiden  Way,  just  as  he  built  the  castle  of  Carlisle  to  protect  the  passage  of  the 
Eden  and  one  of  the  two  only  roads  by  which  wheeled  carriages  could  enter  the 
district  from  Scotland. 
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space  in  history  and  legend,”  *  and  it  is  said  that,  about 
the  year  1200,  he  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Carlisle,!  when  both  lands  and 
money  were  given,  perhaps  no  mean  sum  in  those  days, 
to  retain  the  services  of  a  resident  priest. 

From  this  time  forward  the  fortunes  of  both  castle  and 
church  would  be  shaped  by  the  great  lords  of  the  barony. 
The  low  narrow  quaint  old  church,  with  rude  walls  and 
thatched  roof,  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater 
importance  and  be  rebuilt  at  the  lord’s  instigation  in  the 
prevailing  Early  English  style,  as  is  still  noticeable  in 
the  triple  east-end  windows  of  the  chancel.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  7th  year  of  King  Edward  I.,  the  then 
possessor  of  the  castle — John  Swinburne — obtained  per¬ 
mission  for  a  fair  and  market  to  be  held  here,  so  that  in 
time  a  considerable  sized  market  town  sprang  up,  and  the 
church  became  of  far  greater  importance  and  more 
comely  in  appearance  than  it  is  possible  for  the  present 
generation  to  realise. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  great  unrest.  In  1298  the 
Scots  after  burning  Hexham  returned  through  Gilsland 
devastating  the  whole  country  side.  In  1333  Lord 
Douglas  made  great  ravages  here,  and  in  1346  the 
district  was  again  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  only 
available  information  during  this  period  is  that  a  certain 
Robert  de  Southayke  was  rector  between  the  years  1306 
and  1356.  Following  him  we  have  handed  down  to  us 
the  names  of  his  five  successors,  and  then  again  the  list 
of  rectors  is  broken  for  two  hundred  years,  i.e.,  from 
1380  to  1580,  after  which  time  Camden  speaks  in  his 
Britannia  of  the  church  being  “  now  almost  quite 
ruinated.”  However,  with  the  Reformation  things  im¬ 
proved.  The  ancient  chalice  cup  and  paten,  still  in  use, 
bear  the  date  1630,  and  although  the  castle  was  laid  in 
ruins  during  the  border  warfare  in  1641,  the  garrison  of 


*  Ferguson’s  History  of  Cumberland,  p.  162. 

f  See,  however,  Chancellor  Prescott's  Wetherhal,  at  foot  of  p.  196. 
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100  men  being  removed  to  Carlisle,  and  although  the 
market  (.own  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  the  church 
still  lived  on  under  the  shadow  of  King  Alcfrith’s  cross, 
side  by  side,  silent  witnesses  of  both  life  and  death. 

From  the  year  1580  the  list  of  rectors  is  complete,  but 
they  have  left  behind  them  no  record  of  the  church  until 
we  come  down  to  the  year  1792,  when  we  find  from  the 
following  faculty,  that  it  was  practically  rebuilt,  and 
irredeemably  spoilt.  Six  and  a  half  yards  were  cut  off 
the  nave  at  the  west  end,  reducing  its  length  by  one 
third,  and  the  curiously  ugly  tower,  I  suppose,  erected  as  a 
set-off.  Inside  galleries  forsooth  were  erected  at  the  west 
and  north  sides  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  accommo¬ 
dation  should  it  be  needed.  As  one  sin  generally  leads  to 
another,  so  here  we  find  that  to  make  room  for  the  gallery 
the  walls  had  to  be  raised  some  four  feet,  altering  the  old 


high  pitched  roof  into 
an  ugly  45  deg.  pitch. 
The  old  Early  Eng- 


i  lish  windows  of  the 
nave  thereupon  ap¬ 
peared  too  short,  so 
to  make  matters 
worse  the  vandals 
1  cut  off  their  shapely 
lancet  heads,  lintoled 
them  over  square, 
and  pierced  the 
upper  parts  of  the 
southern  wall  with  a 
second  tier  of  three 
square  sashed  win¬ 
dows.  There  are  no 
windows  in  the  nor- 
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them  wall,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  is  customary  in 
all  buildings  in  this  stormy  district.  The  rector,  the  Rev. 
John  Bird,  repaired  at  this  time  also  the  chancel  roof, 
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but  fortunately  left  the  walls  and  ancient  buttresses 
untouched,  so  that  we  have  preserved  to  us  the  credence 
table  in  the  north  wall,  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  and 
an  aumbry  in  the  east  wall.  There  are  also  two  very 
interesting  sculptured  heads,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
central  east  window. 

At  the  Consistory  Court  held  on  the  i8th  May,  1792,  before 
Chancellor  Paley,  application  was  made  for  a  faculty  to  be  granted 
to  the  churchwardens  of  Bewcastle,  and  also  to  James  Nixon, 
Thomas  Potts,  Andrew  Dodgson,  Isaac  Dodgson,  and  John  Arm¬ 
strong  as  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  contract  for  the 
taking  down  six  yards  and  a  half  in  length  of  the  west  end  of  the 
church  in  order  to  diminish  the  length  thereof;  also  to  unroof  the 
whole  of  the  church,  and  to  raise  the  walls  thereof  one  yard  or  more 
(as  may  be  found  necessary)  in  order  to  heighten  the  same ;  also  to 
erect  and  build  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  entirely 
across,  the  same  being  about  six  yards  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and 
also  another  gallery  along  the  north  side  wall  of  the  church,  to 
extend  six  yards  and  a  half  in  length  and  two  yards  and  three- 
quarters  in  breadth ;  and  also  to  reroof  the  said  church,  and  finish 
and  complete  the  same;  and  also  to  empower  and  authorise  the 
said  churchwardens  and  commissioners  to  levy  an  equal  rate  or 
assessment  according  to  the  pound  rate  upon  all  lands,  tenements, 
and  other  rateable  property  within  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  sufficient  monies  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  works.  The 
faculty  (which  is  dated  15th  June,  1792)  was  granted  to  the  church¬ 
wardens  and  the  above-named  commissioners,  authorising  them  to 
carry  out  the  said  works  and  to  levy  the  rate  on  the  parish. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  what¬ 
ever  of  a  tower,  nor  any  faculty  for  its  erection  or  for  the 
re-seating  of  the  church.  Over  the  porch  is  the  date 
1792,  and  cut  out  from  the  vane  is  the  date  1793. 

Along  the  new  gallery  front  a  number  of  long  tin  cases 
were  hung,  suspended  by  chains,  wherein  were  kept  the 
plans  of  common  allotments  in  the  parish.  Mr.  T.  Hesketh 
Hodgson  has  written  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “Village 
Communities  ”  *  prior  to  the  introduction  of  enclosed 
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allotments,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  very  necessary 
it  was  to  have  reliable  plans  of  the  “  riggs  ”  kept  in  some 
common  place. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle  are  still  the  patrons. 
The  living  was  valued  in  Pope  Nicholas’  valuation, 
1291-2,  Ecclesia  de  Botecastre,  at  £19  :  o  :  o  ;  in  1318  it 
was  not  taxed  ;  quia  non  sufficiunt  pro  stipend io  capellam. 
In  1546  Bewcastell  rectoria  valet  per  an'  tempore  pacts 
£2:0:0;  tempore  guerre,  nihil.  At  the  first  date,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  had  a  pension  on  Bewcastle  vicaria  of 
6/8  ;  at  the  second,  nil  :  nothing  said  at  the  third  date. 
Of  course  the  second  date  was  after  the  1298  raid,  after 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  resident  chaplain 
permanently.  A  Parliamentary  grant  of  £800  was  given 
in  1814,  and  £600  of  this  was  spent  in  purchasing  40 
acres  of  freehold  land  ;  the  remainder  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  and  produces  £6  15s.  8d.  per 
annum  to  the  living. 


By  an  indenture  dated  1837,  Sir  J.  R.  G.  Graham,  Bart.,  conveyed 
to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  half  an  acre  of  land 
(which  now  forms  part  of  the  glebe  premises),  and  appointed  unto 
the  said  Governors  a  clear  yearly  rent  charge  of  £20,  chargeable  on 
the  whole  manor  of  Bewcastle— to  be  paid  by  the  said  Sir  J. 
Graham  and  his  successors  in  four  quarterly  payments  upon 
Michaelmas  Day,  Lady  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Midsummer  Day 
in  each  year  in  the  porch-door  place  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Bewcastle,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 


Then  the  tithes  were  commuted  in  the  year  1842  for 
the  sum  of  £60  os.  6d.  per  annum,  and  in  1843  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  made  a  further  grant  ot 
£13  a  year.  In  1878  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
made  a  grant  of  £26  13s.  4d.  to  meet  a  benefaction  of 
£800.  In  the  same  year  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne  s 
Bounty  made  a  donation  of  £320,  resulting  in  an 
additional  annual  payment  of  £16.  In  the  same  year 
£800  stock  of  the  Furness  Railway  Company  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  £800  already  mentioned  and  it  produces 
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an  annual  payment  of  £31  6s.  to  the  living.  The  present 
value  of  the  living,  with  tithes  at  net,  and  including  rent 
received  for  glebe,  is  a  little  over  £iJ0  per  annum. 

Bells. 

Bishop  Nicolson,  who  visited  this  parish  on  July  30, 
1703,  states  in  his  Miscellany  Accounts  of  the  Diocese  of 
Carlisle,  p.  56,  that  he  found  “  no  Bell,  to  call  them  in  to 
Divine  Service.”  Some  fifty  years  later,  in  a  marginal 
note  to  the  Bishop’s  MS.,  on  the  page  relating  to 
Bewcastle,  Chancellor  Waugh  says  : — “  Nor  have  they 
yet  any  bell.” 

The  terrier  of  1828  informs  us  when  the  want  was 
supplied  : — “  there  is  a  good  Church  Bell,  purchased  by 
the  parish  about  the  year  1785.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Church  had  no  bell.”  The  same  story  is  told,  with  a 
sequel,  in  the  terrier  of  1868.  “  A  Church  Bell  was  pur¬ 

chased  by  the  parish  about  the  year  1785,  before  which 
time  there  appears  to  have  been  none.  This  bell  was 
broken  and  a  new  one  purchased  by  the  parish  in  1845.” 
The  new  bell,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  without  inscription, 
date,  stamp,  or  mark  of  any  kind.  It  is  igf  inches  in 
diameter,  and  therefore  weighs  nearly  2  cwt. 

During  the  present  restoration  the  builders  have 
discovered  a  large  quantity  of  honey  in  the  base  of  the 
vane,  a  bucket  full  has  already  been  taken  away,  but  the 
bees  resolutely  refuse  to  allow  more  to  be  abstracted 
from  their  store. 


Plate. 

The  plate  consists  of  a  plain  cup  yjin.  high,  weighing 
goz.  2dwt.  7g.,  with  an  inscription  : — “  R  (Rectory  ?) 
Bewcastle  1630.”  Marks  : — York  rose  and  fleur-de-lis, 
maker’s  initials,  C.M.,  and  date  letter  the  old  English  Y 
of  1631-2.  It  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  paten  placed  on  the 
cup  upside  down  from  which  the  stalk  is  gone. 
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Registers. 

Vol.  No.  I.  of  baptisms  and  burials  dates  from  1737  to 
1812,  and  Vol.  II.  of  marriages  from  1738  to  1812.  The 
marriages  from  1738  to  1754  were  originally  registered  in 
Vol.  I.,  from  which  book  the  leaves  containing  them 
have  been  torn  out  and  are  now  loose  and  crumbling  to 
pieces.  A  copy  of  them,  however,  has  been  made  into 
the  separate  book  Vol.  II.,  procured  for  the  purpose  by 
order  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Marriage  Act  in  1753.  This 
book  was  rebound  in  1893. 

Transcripts  of  earlier  registers  are  preserved  in  the 
registry  at  Carlisle,  commencing  at  1665,  but  some  of 
them  between  this  date  and  1690  are  missing,  as  are  also 
those  for  the  year  1729. 

The  following  are  copies  of  a  few  of  the  presentments 
that  occur  in  these  registers  : — 

Bewcastle  ye  28th.  of  June  1667.  Wee  present  John  Armestrong  of 
Cleughside  and  Jane  Armestrong  for  committing  of  ffornication. 
Wee  present  Jeffery  Sowerbye  and  Jennett  Ffoster  for  ye  like.  Wee 
present  Adam  Routledge  of  ye  Cragge  and  Elizabeth  Ffoster  of  thys 
pish  for  ye  like.  We  present  Annie  Nixon  for  bearing  a  child  to 
Archibald  Nixon  ye  supposed  ffather. 

John  Raper,  curate 

William  Croser,  churchwarden. 

1686. — The  presentments  of  the  Parish  of  Bewcastle.  Imprimis  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  are  those  following. 

Adam  Hogg  of  the  Crew 

John  Armstrong  of  the  Flatt 

Thomas  Routledge  of  the  Low  Toddhills,  Quaker. 

James  Routledge  of  Nixonstown,  Quaker. 

Thomas  Nixon,  Quaker. 

Rowland  Ffoster  of  Low  Grange. 

Signed  William  Frazer,  Curate. 

In  1702  there  are  several  presentments  for  women  with 
bastard  children  ;  in  1709  there  are  seven  presentments, 
all  for  fornication,  and  then  coming  down  to  the  year 
1713  we  have  more  such  enlisted  under  this,  most 
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flourishing  heading  : — “  A  true  presentment  of  all  such 
persons  and  things  as  are  presentable  from  ye  pish  of 
Bewcastle  from  June  1st.  1713  to  May  12th.  1714  &c. 
&c.” 

The  Churchwarden’s  Book  commences  in  1828,  and 
there  are  some  quaint  entries  concerning  the  provision 
and  cost  of  wine  used  for  sacred  and  other  less  sacred 
purposes.  The  little  inn  by  the  brook  side,  known  as  the 
“Shop  Ford,”  was  the  receiver  of  the  Visitation  expenses, 
and  the  average  cost  for  “  Bread  and  Wine  ”  at  each 
celebration  amounted  to  nine  shillings  !  Here  also  is  a 
side  light : — “  Ordered  that  no  wine  be  given  to  any 
clergyman  to  carry  home.” 

Rectors. 


1306—1356. 


1356— 

1360 —  1361. 

1361— 

1380— 

— 1580. 

1580— 

1623— 

1632— 

1643— 

1663 — 1671. 

1671— 

1673— 


Robert  de  Southavke. 

Pr.  and  conv.  pr. 

After  being  rector  for  50  years,  exchanged  to 
Stapleton. 

Henry  de  Whitebergh. 

John  de  Bromfield. 

He  resigned. 

Adam  Armstrong. 

Robert. 

John  de  Stapleton. 

Thomas  Aglionby,  alias  Nickson. 

Died  in  1580. 

William  Lawson. 

Collated  by  the  bishop. 

Charles  Forebench. 

Presented  by  James  I.,  the  deanery  of  Carlisle 
being  then  vacant. 

William  Patrick. 

Notorious  freebooter,  also  his  curate  John  Nelson. 
Henry  Sibson,  D.D. 

Robert  Lowther,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  Died  1671.  He  had 
for  a  curate  John  Raper  in  1665. 

Ambrose  Myers,  M.A. 

George  Usher,  B.D. 
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— 1699. 


i6gg — 1700. 
1700— 1713. 
I7I3— 1737- 

1738—1750. 


1750— 


1776 — -1806. 
1806 — 1834. 

1834— 1836. 
1836—1874. 

1874— 1897. 

i8g8 — 


James  Lamb,  M.A. 

Divinity  lecturer  in  the  Cathedral.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Appleby.  Died  1720.  William  Frazer 
was  curate  in  1686-7. 

Jeffrey  Wybergh,  LL.B. 

Promoted  to  Caldbeck.  Died  1727. 

Edward  Tonge,  A.M. 

He  resigned. 

Matthew  Soulby. 

Died  September  28th,  1737,  aged  85  years.  There 
is  a  mural  monument  to  him  in  the  church. 
Edward  Birkett,  M.A. 

Resigned.  James  Currie  was  curate  from  1737  to 
1754- 

James  Faresh,  LL.B. 

Resigned.  He  volunteered  as  an  A.D.C.  in  the 
1745  rebellion,  and  “  acted  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
that  of  any  military  man.”  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  resided  at  Bewcastle,  as  his  name  only  occurs 
in  registers  twice  as  having  read  the  banns  in 
church.  William  Baty  was  curate  from  1754-1761, 
and  Michael  Holme  from  1761-1774. 

John  Bird. 

Thos.  Messenger. 

William  Graham  was  curate  from  1778- i7go. 

John  Graham. 

Died  August  17th,  1834,  aged  66  years.  There  is 
a  mural  monument  to  him  in  the  church. 

John  Jackson. 

John  Lawson  was  his  curate. 

John  Maughan,  A.B. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  being  also  a 
qualified  medical  doctor,  schoolmaster,  archaeo¬ 
logist,  magistrate,  and  farmer. 

Titus  E.  Laurie. 

St.  Bees  1865.  Deacon  1866.  Priest  1867.  Curate 
at  Calder  Bridge  1866-69,  Wythop  1869-71,  Great 
Asby  1871-74.  Now  Rector  of  Musgrave. 

Edward  Walker,  B.A. 

Univ.  Coll.  Dur.  B.A.  1884,  Deacon  1886.  Priest 
1887,  York.  Curate  of  Kimberworth,  Yorks,  1886- 
88  ;  All  Saints,  Cockermouth,  1888-94  ;  S.  Mary’s, 
Carlisle,  1894-96  ;  Bilton,  Yorks,  1896-98. 
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The  Rectory. 

The  Rectory  was  built  in  the  year  1837  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Maughan,  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  old  house,  with  a 
grant  of  £400  from  the  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  a  gift  of 
£50  from  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  from  his 
own  resources. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  Baptismal  Register,  dated  1737, 
there  is  this  curious  entry  : — “  The  Rev.  Mr.  Messenger 
planted  2  Apple  Trees  in  Vicarage  Garden  in  the  spring 
1803,  and  4  in  the  spring  1806.”  The  young  life  of  the 
trees  must  evidently  have  received  the  baptismal  blessing 
of  the  Rev.  gentleman. 

Churchyard. 

At  the  north-west  corner,  which  is  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  station,  the  foundations  of  the  praetorium,  or 
general’s  quarters,  are  very  conspicuous.  There  are  some 
curious  old  headstones  bearing  quaint  coats  of  arms  and 
epitaphs,  perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  being  quite  a  recent 
one  to  “  Jonathan  Telford  of  Craggy  Ford,  who  died 
April  25,  1866,  aged  72.  Deceased  was  one  of  the 
best  moor  game  shooters  in  the  North  of  England;  in 
the  time  of  his  shooting  he  bagged  59  grouse  at  seven 
double  shots.” 

There  was  no  Parish  Clerk  for  years  until  recently,  the 
parishioners  having  passed  a  resolution  at  a  vestry 
meeting  not  to  pay  any  money  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties ;  and  when  a  grave  needed  digging  those  who 
needed  it  had  to  find  their  own  grave  digger.  This  has 
now  been  remedied  ;  the  woman  who  cleans  the  church 
rings  the  bell,  and  a  grave  digger  has  been  appointed. 


[In  1899  the  old  fabric  was  found  to  be  not  only  out  of  repair, 
but  dangerous.  The  roof  was  rotten,  and  threatened  to  come  down; 
the  walls  were  damp,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  in  ruins.  There 
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was  no  vestry,  and  the  heating  was  inadequate  and  unsightly. 
Many  antiquaries  would  have  liked  to  preserve  the  quaintness  of 
the  place,  and  at  first  it  was  thought  that  a  little  patching  up  would 
suffice,  without  structural  alterations.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  roof  must  come  off,  and  that  the  three-decker  must  come  down. 
The  present  rector,  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  churchwardens  made  great 
efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  difficult  to  find  in  so  out-of-the- 
way  a  neighbourhood ;  and  very  wisely  put  the  work  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Curwen,  who  has  spent  unusual  pains  and  sympathetic  skill 
in  the  restoration.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  perpetuate  the 
worst  points  of  the  local  builders  of  1792-3.  As  much  as  possible 
has  been  preserved,  and  the  changes  introduced  are  in  the  style  of 
the  Early  English  part  of  the  building.  The  restored  church  was 
opened  on  Sunday,  November  3rd,  1901. — Ed.] 
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Art.  XVII. — Wharton  Hall,  Westmorland. 

Part  I. — Descriptive. 

By  John  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  at  Wharton  Hall,  August  30 th,  1901. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  oldest  portion  of  the  hall  was 
erected  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  about  the  time  when  Richard  Wherton  served  the 
county  as  member  of  Parliament  between  the  years  1415 
and  1418. 

The  extent  of  this  first  hall  is  clearly  shewn  by  heavy 
black  walls  on  the  accompanying  plan,  and  by  examining 
closely  the  architectural  features  of  the  square  pele  tower, 
and  of  the  buttery,*  pantry,  and  cellar  vaults  beneath 
what  is  now  known  as  the  “  Lord’s  Solar.” 

It  comprised  the  usual  square  pele  of  three  stories, 
central  aula,  and  kitchen  wing,  and  formed  no  mean 
house  for  those  days.  The  tower  is  25ft.  by  16ft.  between 
the  walls,  which  are  some  5ft.  thick  all  round.  In  the 
N.E.  angle  is  a  square  newel  stairway  leading  up  to  the 
bed  chambers.  From  the  “  Lord’s  Solar,”  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  pele,  a  doorway  opens  out  into  the  aula — a 
goodly  room,  measuring  internally  33ft.  by  20ft.  and  open 
most  probably  to  the  roof,  as  the  walls  here  are  only 
3ft.  3m.  thick.  At  the  western  end  against  the  solar  was 
the  dais,  lighted  by  a  large  window  towards  the  south, 
and  opposite  to  it,  but  more  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  is 
a  chimney  breast  wide  enough  to  contain  an  ample  fire¬ 
place.  At  the  eastern  end  was  the  serving  passage. 


*  Buttery  has  its  name  not  from  butter  (though,  I  believe,  it  was  customary  to 
make  butter  there),  but  from  a  word  signifying  butler,  who  had  charge  of  the 
cellar. 
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opening  out  from  which  are  still  to  be  seen  two  Carnarvon 
arched  doorways  leading  into  the  buttery,  pantry,  and 
cellar  vaults.  The  cooking  was  done,  as  was  customary, 
in  a  temporary  erection  of  daub  and  plaster  within  the 
inner  baily.  If  in  connection  with  this  early  hall  there 
was  a  private  chapel,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  situated 
above  the  vaults ;  for,  about  the  year  1846,  a  tomb  was 
uncovered  there  containing  a  skeleton,  with  the  remains 
of  a  sword  and  a  green  holy-water  glass  by  its  side — the 
remains,  one  must  suppose,  of  one  of  the  Whartons  who 
died  before  the  Reformation,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
chapel. 

Here,  then,  lived  the  family  for  some  hundred  and  fifty 
years  until  the  time  of  Thomas,  Lord  Wharton,  the  well- 
known  Warden  of  the  Marches,  1495  to  1568  ;  who, 
finding  the  hall  too  small  and  inadequate  for  his  more 
noble  circumstances,  set  about  and  built  for  himself  a 
banqueting  chamber  of  suitable  dimensions,  new  kitchens 
to  furnish  his  hospital  board,  a  new  chapel  and  lord’s 
parlour,  perhaps  the  western  wing,  and,  lastly,  the  gate 
house,  over  which  he  erected  his  coat  of  arms  with  the 
date  1559. 

These  additions  present  for  the  most  part  the  general 
architectural  features  of  the  Tudor  style — high  perpen¬ 
dicular  windows,  divided  into  several  lights  by  hollowed 
mullions  and  transomes,  some  with  pointed  and  others 
with  segmental  heads  ;  but  all  without  foliation  or  cusping, 
yet  crowned  with  cavetto  labels.  The  battlements 
throughout  have  been  greatly  repaired,  but  with  their  roll 
and  splay  coping  running  continuously  over  the  merlons 
and  embrasures,  have  doubtless  followed  the  design  of  the 
original  work.  Another  noticeable  feature  is,  that  whereas 
the  old  hall  was  situated  on  the  ground  floor  level,  here 
all  the  main  apartments  are  raised  up  to  the  first  floor, 
over  the  top  of  a  long  series  of  vaults.  Like  a  sensible 
man,  Lord  Wharton  did  not  pull  down  the  old  dwelling  ; 
he  simply  enlarged  it  by  adding  his  new  buildings  on. 
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This  much,  however,  he  did  to  reconstruct  the  old  rooms. 
A  new  heavy  oaken  staircase  was  erected  in  the  pele 
tower  in  place  of  the  square  newel  stair,  and  the  chapel 
was  converted  into  his  new  with-drawing  room  and 
camera  privata,  against  the  eastern  wall  of  which  he 
commenced  to  build  the  grand  banquetting  chamber. 
Unfortunately,  this  superb  hall  has  now  become  a  com¬ 
plete  ruin,  but  there  is  sufficient  left  to  show  that  it  has 
been  an  apartment  of  noble  proportions,  measuring  inter¬ 
nally  68ft.  by  27ft.,  with  lofty  walls  reaching  to  an  open 
roof.  Thomas  Machel  has  left  in  vol  i.  of  his  MSS.*  a 
little  scratch  plan  of  the  building  as  he  saw  it  in  1680, 
and  Pennant  gives  an  illustration  as  it  existed  in  1773, 
from  both  of  which  we  find  that  the  doorway  was  through 
an  ashlar  and  molded  porch  projecting  into  the  court  and 
carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  building,  battlemented 
at  the  top,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 

About  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall  opposite  is  a 
most  capacious  fireplace,  with  a  Tudor  arch  of  ashlar 
work  flush  with  the  wall,  the  chimney  being  tolerably 
perfect  ;  and  to  the  right  hand  of  this  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  masonry  projecting  outwards,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  an  ante-chamber,  or,  perhaps, 
a  bay  window  ;  but,  if  it  were  the  latter,  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  it  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  toward  the  end  of  the  dais,  and  opposite  to  the 
large  window  into  the  court. 

The  dais  evidently  was  at  the  western  end  raised  a 
step  higher  than  the  main  floor,  and  this  would  bring  it  to 
the  level  of  the  with-drawing  room  immediately  behind. 
At  the  eastern  end  were  the  oaken  screens,  with  probably 
the  music  gallery  over,  and  from  the  passages  behind 
there  are  the  usual  two  doorways  leading  into  the  kitchen 
— one  serving  for  the  entry,  and  the  other  for  the  exit  of 
the  servitors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  floor  of  this 


*  These  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  library  at  Carlisle. 
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passage  has  been  supported  on  beams,  whereas  the  floor 
of  the  hall  has  been  upon  the  vaulted  chambers  beneath, 
which  helps  us  to  the  inference  that  there  has  been  a 
staircase  here  communicating  with  the  buttery  and  pantry 
below,  as  also  to  the  minstrel’s  gallery  above. 

The  kitchen  which  adjoins  the  hall,  and  which  is 
approached  by  stone  steps  leading  up  from  the  courtyard, 
is  still  existing  very  much  in  the  original  state.  Standing 
now  apart,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  massive  tower, 
some  40ft.  by  25ft.  square.  No  longer  was  the  lord 
content  with  the  meagre  accommodation  then  existing  for 
his  culinary  requirements  ;  so  here  we  have  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  kitchen  boldly  asserted,  a  single  room,  with 
lofty  walls  reaching  to  an  open  collar-beam  roof,  20ft. 
from  the  floor,  and  lighted  by  two  large  transome  windows 
at  the  southern  end,  which  are  now  blocked  half-way  up. 

The  two  fireplaces  are  splendid  examples.  The  one  on 
the  north  wall  measures  lift,  across  the  chimney,  and 
that  on  the  east  wall  13ft.  6m.  Each  are  spanned  by  flat 
Tudor  arches,  richly  molded,  on  freestone  jambs.  There 
is  also  a  semi-circular  opening  between  the  two,  evidently 
intended  for  an  oven.  High  up  in  the  walls  above  is  a 
small  two-light  window,  and  there  are  several  joist  holes 
in  the  wall  of  the  northern  end  about  a  yard  beneath  its 
cill,  which  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
gallery  running  along  the  kitchen  at  this  end  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  chief  cook. 

At  the  S.E.  corner  there  is  a  blocked-up  doorway, 
which  formerly  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  servants’  apartments 
or  stables  outside  the  baily.  Close  by  on  the  southern 
wall  can  still  be  seen  the  drain  waste  discharging  out¬ 
wards.  Beneath,  and  level  with  the  ground,  are  vaulted 
cellars  lighted  by  three  deep-slit  windows,  which  would 
most  probably  be  used  in  those  days  of  great  hospitality 
for  the  necessarily  large  storage  of  salted  meat  and  larded 
pots.  Contemporaneously  with  Lord  Wharton’s  hall,  or 
very  soon  afterward,  would  be  built  the  flanking  buildings 
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on  the  western  side  of  the  court.  At  the  northern  end  is 
the  gallery  or  reception  room,  which  became  a  favourite 
and  necessary  adjunct  to  all  great  mansions  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period.  The  building  is  now  divided  by  a  floor, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  those  days  open  to 
the  roof.  The  far  end  was  partitioned  off,  where  the  now 
blocked-up  doorway  to  the  court  is,  to  form  a  chapel.  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  in  the  Manorial  Halls,  that  he  could  then  see 
the  stone  benches  along  either  side  of  the  chancel  walls, 
and  that  over  the  window  now  blocked  at  the  south  end  the 
sacred  monogram  ;  but  the  place  is  so  terribly  modernized 
for  cottage  purposes,  with  new  plaster  and  paper,  that  I 
can  find  no  such  traces.  There  is,  however,  upon  the 
outside  gable  a  stone  shield,  but  from  the  distance  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  carving. 

To  the  N.W.  of  this  wing  there  is  a  small  square  tower, 
detached  from  the  main  buildings  except  by  one  corner, 
which  stands  there  in  all  its  ruin— a  riddle  past  finding 
out.  It  is  a  tower  of  three  stories,  approached  by  a 
circular  newel  stair  in  the  N.E.  angle,  with  small 
windows,  now  blocked  up,  and  with  new  and  larger  ones 
opened  outwards  to  the  west.  Externally,  on  the  ground 
floor,  there  remains  a  series  of  six  niches  on  the  southern 
side,  and  two  more  round  the  corner — niches  very  much 
like  those  used  in  wine  vaults — but  what  they  are  or  what 
the  tower  is,  who  can  tell  ? 

In  the  building  next  the  gate  house  there  are  a  series 
of  apartments  known  as  the  “  priest’s  lodgings,”  and 
entered  by  a  newel  stair.  The  principal  room  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  first  floor,  where  there  is  still  the 
remains  of  a  handsome  fireplace  and  an  entrance  way 
into  the  chapel.  The  gate  house  consists  of  a  castellated 
block  of  three  stories,  with  a  battlemented  parapet  at  the 
top.  It  is  evidently  a  building  of  the  second  period,  and 
there  is  as  proof,  over  the  outer  segmental  arch,  the  arms 
with  supporters  and  crest  of  Thomas,  Lord  Wharton, 
with  the  motto  and  the  date  “Anno  Domini,  1559.”  It 
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is  curious  to  notice  that  the  archway  is  not  vaulted, 
neither  is  there  a  chase  for  any  portcullis  ;  but  there  still 
remain  the  holes  for  the  reception  of  a  square,  heavy 
drawbar  to  lock  the  oaken  gates. 

Within  the  archway  on  the  left  is  a  curious  narrow 
chamber,  15ft.  by  4ft.,  in  which,  tradition  says,  the 
bloodhounds  were  kept  in  olden  time.  On  the  right  are 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  porter,  with  mullioned  windows 
and  fireplaces,  beyond  which  there  has  been  a  small  wing 
leading  to  a  square  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  court, 
where  there  is  still  the  remains  of  a  garderobe.  From 
here  a  curtain  wall,  14ft.  high,  continued  round  the  east 
side  of  the  court  to  the  kitchen,  and  it  would  seem  that 
a  parapet  wall,  probably  battlemented,  ran  along  above 
the  sheds  and  over  the  four-centred  arch  of  the  postern 
gate,  which  latter  also  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  a 
small  turret. 

In  the  barton  outside  the  gate  house  there  is  a  building 
now  used  as  a  barn  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  hall, 
but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  use  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  There  have  been  some  good 
mullioned  windows  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  doors  have 
been  bolted  from  the  inside  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  have  been  no  fireplaces.  Over  a  stream  near  by 
can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  laundry. 

Thus  did  the  first  Lord  Wharton  rear  up  to  himself  a 
goodly  house  and  estate,  but  which  was  destined,  alas !  to 
live  only  some  hundred  and  seventy  years.  For  Philip, 
Duke  Wharton,  became  a  rebel,  and  the  confiscated 
estates,  including  the  hall,  were  sold  in  1728  to  Robert 
Lowther,  and  fell  into  disuse.  Finally,  Nicolson  and  Burn 
speak  of  the  hall  “  now  in  ruins  and  desolate,  inhabited 
by  no  human  creature  but  a  poor  hind.”  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  internal  decorative  work,  such  as  wood¬ 
carving,  panelling,  or  glass,  which  Machel  describes  as 
being  covered  with  emblazoned  coats,  impaled  and  quar¬ 
tered  with  those  of  Clifford,  Lowther,  Musgrave,  and 
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Warcop.  However,  some  time  ago  the  first  Lord 
Lonsdale  repaired  the  “  lord’s  solar,”  raised  up  an  outside 
stair,  and  broke  through  a  doorway  where  the  old  bay 
window  formerly  existed,  for  his  own  accommodation 
during  the  shooting  season.  He  also  again  made  habitable 
the  whole  of  the  western  wing  as  a  dwelling  house  for  the 
use  of  his  farm  tenant.  The  property  is  now  owned  by 
Sir  Joseph  Savory. 
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Art.  XVII. —  Wharton  Hall,  Westmorland. 

Part  II. — Historical. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Wharton,  M.A. 

Read  at  Wharton  Hall,  August  30 th,  1901. 

TX^HARTON  Hall,  Westmorland  (there  is  another  in 
Lancashire),  “a  fair  lordship  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Eden,”  was  connected  with  an  ancient  restless 
family  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to  condense  even  prominent 
events  into  a  short  compass.  In  this  paper  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  late 
Edward  Ross  Wharton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

The  race  is  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  extraction.  The 
first  of  whom  mention  is  made  was  Sueni  de  Warton,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  first  William. 
Sueni  was  followed  by  his  son  Gamel,  Gamel  by  Siward, 
and  so  on  through  many  generations,  until  the  family 
increased  in  wealth,  and  one  became  a  baron.  In  1292, 
Gilbert  de  Querton  (Wharton  first  appears  in  1310) 
proved  his  right  to  the  manor  of  Querton.  It  came  from 
his  nephew  Robert,  being  given  to  him  by  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Jordan.  Gilbert  married  the  co-heiress  of  Croglin  in 
Cumberland,  Emma  Hastings;  and  his  descendants  bore 
the  “  maunch  ”  (lady’s  sleeve),  the  ensign  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Hastings.  The  bull’s  head  may  have  been 
the  figurehead  of  the  original  galley  in  which  they  landed. 
The  lion’s  paws  relate  to  a  victory,  or  victories,  over  the 
Scots.* 


*  “The  Arms  of  the  Whartons,”  say  Nicolson  and  Burn,  “are:  Sable,  a 
maunch  Argent.  The  Crest,  a  bull’s  head  erased.”  And  King  Edward  VI.,  in 
recompense  of  the  services  of  the  first  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  granted  to  him 
an  augmentation  of  his  paternal  coat — namely,  a  border  ingrailed  Or,  charged 
with  eight  saltires  of  lion’s  paws  erased  Gules,  armed  Azure. 
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Gilbert  and  Emma  settled  the  manor  of  Croglin  on 
their  son  Henry  and  his  wife  “  by  service  of  a  rose.” 
Through  Henry,  Hugh,  William,  and  John,  we  descend 
to  Sir  Thomas,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  companion  in 
France  (1422-35). 

His  great-grandson  Thomas  was  the  first  Lord 
Wharton,  1495-1568.  His  deadly  enemies,  the  Maxwells, 
styled  him  “the  tyrant  lord.”  His  mother  was  Agnes 
Warcop  of  Smardale.  Scotland  and  England  were  at 
war.  The  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  granted  but  a  brief 
cessation.  James  was  slain  at  Flodden  (1514).  Young 
Wharton,  early  initiated  in  border  strife,  served  on  a 
raiding  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1522,  attaining  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  at  Windsor 
(1527).  This  year  the  Reformation  is  said  to  have  begun. 
Wharton’s  interest  in  the  movement  was  political.  As 
M.P.  for  Appleby,  he  promoted  the  wishes  of  the  King  in 
his  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Commissioner  in  border  outrages,  Captain  of 
Cockermouth,  and  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  in  the  government  of  the  Marches.  He  was  also 
a  Visitor  of  the  monasteries  in  Cumberland.  In  the 
“  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ”  (1536-7)  the  rebels  marched  to 
Wharton  Hall.  Sir  Thomas  fled.  He  was  one  of  the 
King’s  representatives  at  York  in  the  conference  with 
Aske  (1536).  In  1542,  Sir  Thomas,  as  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches  and  Captain  of  Carlisle  Castle,  overthrew 
the  Scotch  at  Solway  Firth  at  the  head  of  2,000  men. 
Twelve  hundred  Scotsmen,  including  “  the  chiefest  of  all 
the  nobility,”  were  taken  prisoners.  James  V.  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  leaving  the  Crown  to  his  infant  daughter 
Mary.  The  English  loss  was  seven.  For  this  and  other 
services  Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  baron,  taking  his  seat 
among  the  peers,  January  30th,  1545.  Though  a  Chantry 
Commissioner,  he  was  adverse  to  further  reform.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  practically  retired  from  public 
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service  laden  with  honours  and  considerable  wealth.  His 
first  wife  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton 
of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster.  His  second  wife  was  Lady 
Anne  Bray,  second  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  His  landed  possessions  were  extensive.  He  pur¬ 
chased  Healaugh,  near  Wighill,  Yorkshire,  from  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  The  dissolved  abbey  of  Shap  was 
granted  him  by  the  Crown.  Among  his  many  purchases 
were  the  manor  of  Ravenstonedale  and  the  advowson  of 
Kirkby  Stephen.  He  held  lands  of  the  King  in  Swale- 
dale.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Muker  and  other  lands 
once  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Rievaulx.  He  rebuilt 
Wharton  Hall  in  1559,  and  made  the  vast  deer  park  in 
Ravenstonedale,  removing  tenants,  and  assigning  them 
land  elsewhere.  Each  had  to  build  the  wall  in  proportion 
to  the  land  he  held.  Some  parts  of  this  wall,  nine  feet 
high,  remain.  *  He  was  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  and 
provoked  ill-will.  It  is  said  he  was  struck  with  blindness 
on  Ashfell  as  a  signal  punishment.  He  was  in  continual 
danger  among  the  commoners  of  Westmorland,  so  he 
went  to  reside  in  the  shelter  of  Healaugh.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  found  Kirkby  Stephen  Grammar  School. 
He  died  in  1568.  A  monument  of  Derbyshire  marble 
marks  the  place  of  his  interment  in  the  church  at 
Healaugh.  A  cenotaph,  similar  in  form  but  of  sandstone, 
stands  in  the  Wharton  Chapel  of  Kirkby  Stephen  Church. 
The  inscriptions  have  been  shamefully  travestied  ;  and 
the  bull’s  head  on  the  neck  of  the  effigy  has  been  inter- 


*  I  have  many  grave  doubts  about  the  whole  Ravenstonedale  Park  business. 
I  think  I  can  detect  malicious  fabrication  when  the  Whartons  became 
unpopular.  There  was  an  enclosure  there  connected  with  the  Sempringham 
foundation  probably  before  the  Wharton  Park  business.  It  was  an  ancient, 
very  ancient,  “decoy”  (if  that  can  be  said  of  quadrupeds),  a  “  preserve  ”  (is 
there  a  singular  ?)  in  which  boars  were  very  prominent.  I  do  not  think 
Wharton  began  it.  Sempringham  dates  1148  when  founded  by  St.  Gilbert. 
This  “  decoy  ”  was  the  monks’ larder,  where  they  could  be  sure  of  finding  a 
stag  or  boar.  Wharton  possibly  repaired  it.  There  is  some  “  mud-throwing  ” 
here,  I  fully  think.  Lord  Wharton  purchased  the  manor  of  Ravenstonedale  for 
£935  16s.  8d.  He  began  enclosing  the  park  in  1559.  It  was  done  in  boons, 
“  under  pressure  ;  ”  What  a  contradiction  !  He  compensated  the  tenants  with 
land.  (See  Proceedings,  Second  Meeting,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. — Ed.) 
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preted  as  Satan  in  a  vanquished  posture  !  Dr.  Burn’s,  or 
the  “  schoolmaster’s  ”  wit  was  a  little  rampant  !  * * * § 

Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Wharton  (1520-72),  served 
under  his  father,  and  was  knighted  by  Seymour,  the 
Protector.  He  was  a  decided  Roman  Catholic.  His  wife 
was  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Radcliffe,  first  Earl 
of  Sussex.  He  was  steward  of  the  household  to  Princess 
Mary,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  first  son  was 
named  after  his  godfather  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  These  were 
the  terrible  days  of  Smithfield.  Whatever  the  Whartons 
thought  of  the  Marian  persecution,  the  Queen  granted  Sir 
Thomas  (sic)  Newhall  in  Bereham  and  other  manors  in 
Essex.  Elizabeth  excluded  him  from  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  having  had  mass 
celebrated  at  Newhall.  While  in  prison  he  lost  his  wife, 
for  whom  “  a  great  moan  was  made.”  He  died  in  Canon 


*  In  Nicolson  and  Burn  it  is  accredited  to  a  “waggish  schoolmaster.” 
Unfortunately,  Burn  had  a  good  vein  of  the  “  waggish  ”  in  his  own  pate,  as 
when  he  proposed  to  add  to  an  epitaph  in  the  Ben  Jonson-like  doggerel — “  And 
the  devil  take  the  author  of  all  such  poetry!  ” 

REAL  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  EDGES. 

“THOMAS  WHARTONUS  jACEO  HIC,  HIC  UTRAQUE  CONJUNS t 
ELIONORA  SUUM  HINC,  HINC  HABET  ANNA  LOCUM. 

EN  TIBI,  TERRA,  TUUM,  CARNES  AC  OSSA  RESUME  ; 

IN  CCELOS  ANIMAS,  TU,  DEUS  ALME,  TUUM.” 

The  vile  “  wag  ”  schoolmaster  or  Burn  himself  (?)  : — 

“  Here  I,  Thomas  Wharton,  do  lie, 

With  Lucifer)  under  my  head  : 

And  Nelly  my  wife  hard  by, 

And  Nancy  as  cold  as  lead. 

Oh  !  how  can  I  speak  without  dread, 

Who  could  my  sad  fortune  abide  ? 

With  one  devil  under  my  head,:) 

And  another  laid  close  on  each  side,” 

At  the  east  end  of  the  tomb  is  : — 

“  GENS  WHARTONA,  GENUS  :  DAT  HONORES  DEXTERA  VICTRIX 
IN  SCOTOS.  STAPLETONA  DOMUS  MIHI  QUAM  DEDIT,  UXOR 
ELIONORA  FrvCIT  §  TER  BINA  PROLE  PARENTEM  : 

BINAM  ADIMUNT  TENERIS,  BINAM  jUVENILIBUS  ANNIS 
FATA  MIHI  ;  DAT  NOMEN  AVI  MIHI  BINA  SUPERSTES. 

ANNA,  SECUNDA  UXOR.  CELEBRI  EST  DE  GENTE  SALOPUM.” 
f  Nicolson  and  Burn  read  Conjux. 

|  The  bull’s  head  helmet  crest,  as  I  explained  it. 

§  Nicolson  and  Burn  read  fecit. 
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Row,  Westminster,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  1572, 
the  year  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Philip,  the  third  Lord  Wharton  (1555-1625),  eldest  son 
of  the  second  baron,  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  over  forty 
years.  He  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Clifford,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Their  sons  were 
George  and  Thomas.  His  second  wife  was  Dame  Dorothy 
Colby.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  His  fiery- 
tempered  son  George  was  killed  in  a  duel,  1609.  His 
antagonist  was  James  Stuart,  son  of  Lord  Blantyre. 
Each  killed  the  other  at  the  first  thrust.  They  were 
buried,  by  royal  orders,  in  the  same  grave.  Sir  Thomas, 
the  surviving  son,  now  heir,  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth — Lady  Philadelphia.  Aske,  near 
Richmond,  was  part  of  her  settlement.  Lady  Eleanor 
Bowes  occupied  Aske  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zet¬ 
land,  for  her  life.  She  was  great-granddaughter  of  the 
first  Lord  Wharton  and  widow  of  Robert  Bowes,  an  impor¬ 
tant  man  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Here  Sir  Thomas  resided 
untd  his  death,  1622.  The  household  was  attached  to  the 
Reformation.  James  1.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland  (1617), 
stayed  one  night  at  Aske  Hall ;  on  his  return,  he  stayed  a 
night  at  Wharton  Hall.  Here  he  was  “  royally  enter¬ 
tained.”  In  the  now  unroofed  banquetting  hall  there  was 
high  revelry.  In  the  company  was  William  Laud,  after¬ 
wards  archbishop.  The  visit  was  expensive.  Lord 
Wharton’s  debts  next  year  amounted  to  £16,713  !  He 
was  put  on  an  allowance  of  £600  a  year  for  himself, 
and  £500  for  his  son.  He  died  1625,  and  is  buried  with 
his  grandfather  at  Helaagh.  No  marble  marks  his 
memory. 

Philip,  the  fourth  Lord  Wharton  (1613-96),  the  Good. 
— Philip,  elder  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  of  Aske, 
came  to  the  barony  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  old 
Lord  Philip,  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.  (1625)  ;  his 
father,  Sir  Thomas,  who  graduated  M.A.  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge  and  married  the  noble  Philadelphia, 
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was  the  first  of  the  family  who  sympathised  with  the 
Puritans,  opposing  all  rites  and  ceremonies  not  enjoined 
in  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  Puritan’s  view,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  national  church  had  stopped  short.  King 
James  I.,  after  pronouncing  the  Presbyterians  “the 
sincerest  kirk  in  the  world,”  on  crossing  the  Border  cried 
“  No  bishop,  no  king.”  Nay,  he  inveighed  in  the  Lords 
against  both  Puritans  and  Papists;  “his  mother  had 
been  haunted  by  a  Puritan  divell.”  He,  however, 
encouraged  the  Hampton  Court  translation  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Puritans.  For  this  “authorised  version” 
Lord  Wharton  provided  a  distribution.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton  died  1622,  five  years  after  King  James’s  visit  to 
Aske,  and  was  buried  in  Easby  Church.  He  was  “a 
most  religious  knight.”  His  praise  is  told  in  Totum 
Hominis,  a  rare  book  by  Mr.  Wales.  The  fourth  Lord 
Wharton’s  younger  brother,  Sir  Thomas  of  Edlington, 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  “  He  esteemed 
the  Word  more  than  his  necessary  food.”  His  virtues 
were  numerous.  He  (the  fourth  lord’s  younger  brother) 
had  an  excellent  sympathising  wife.  He  bought  a 
house  at  Edlington,  near  Doncaster.  Lord  Wharton 
was  thrice  married,  and  had  fifteen  children.  His 
second  wife,  Jane  Goodwin,  inherited  the  manors  of 
Winchenden,  near  Aylesbury,  and  Wooburn — “a  most 
happy  and  intelligent  woman,”  who  left  him  three 
sons:  (a)  Thomas,  the  fifth  baron  and  first  marquis;  ( b ) 
Goodwyn,  an  eccentric  man  of  a  mechanical  turn,  and 
a  spiritualist;*  (c)  Henry,  a  colonel  in  Ireland  under 
Schombergh.  He  once  assumed  the  habit  of  a  player 
and  sung,  before  the  King,  the  party  song  “  Lillibulero,” 
written  by  his  brother  Thomas.  Of  this  Henry,  it  is 
recorded  “  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  better  officer, 
or  truer  Englishman ;  no  man  was  ever  so  generally 
regretted.”  Lord  Wharton’s  third  wife  was  Anne  Carr, 


His  MS.  biography  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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“  a  lady  adorned  to  the  full  with  surpassing  gifts  of  mind 
and  body.”  The  death  of  her  son  William  in  a  duel 
brought  about  her  death.  A  very  beautiful  verbal  picture 
is  given  of  Lord  Wharton  and  his  sons  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis. 

We  must  now  leave  the  “  Good  Lord  Wharton,”  and 
proceed  to  his  son  the  marquis,  and  his  grandson  the 
duke.  “Their  public  history  is  well  known,  and  the 
private  history  of  their  struggles  with  the  influences  of  a 
Puritan  education,  might,  if  attainable,  read  some  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons.” — Hunter,  p.  23. 

Thomas,  the  fifth  Lord  Wharton  and  first  marquis 
(1648-1715).  Rapin  says  : — “  His  name  will  ever  be  en¬ 
deared  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  to  all  who  have  a  true 
concern  for  the  Protestant  interest.”  The  Act  of  Unifor¬ 
mity  having  been  passed,  Nonconformists  were  prohibited 
from  teaching  any  public  or  private  school.  Thomas  was 
placed  under  a  Nonconformist  minister.  He  then  made 
a  tour  through  countries  professing  the  reformed  faith. 
On  his  return  he  plunged  into  the  dissipations  incident  on 
the  Restoration.  Though  not  marked  for  religious  zeal, 
he  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  political  party  opposed 
to  the  oppression  of  Nonconformists.  Under  parental 
pressure  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley,  a  great  heiress,  but  of  reserved  manners.  There 
was  little  sympathy  between  them.  With  the  son  of 
Hampden,  the  patriot,  he  was  member  for  Buckingham¬ 
shire.  There  he  was  popular.  He  drew  up  the  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
him  at  Torbay.  His  satirical  ballad  “  Lillibulero  ”  voiced 
the  feelings  of  the  day.  On  his  father’s  death,  he  came 
into  £30,000  a  year  of  our  times.  William  III.  was 
sponsor  at  his  son’s  baptism  ;  the  Princess  Anne,  after¬ 
wards  Queen,  was  another.  A  Whig,  he  spent  £80,000 
(worth  now  £300,000)  on  elections.  He  was  “  one  of  the 
completest  gentlemen  in  England  ;  witty,  but  much  of  a 
libertine.” — Read  Macaulay  about  him.  On  Anne’s 
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accession  the  Tories  came  in.  Wharton  was  dismissed. 
When  his  party  again  came  in,  he  was  created  Viscount 
Winchendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.  Joseph  Addison  was 
his  secretary  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  consistent  champion  of  liberty.  He  said  “  he 
had  been  born  and  bred  a  Dissenter.”  His  witty  rejoinder 
to  Robert  Harley  is  familiar.*  The  Schism  Bill  he 
strongly  opposed.  George  I.  made  him  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and.  created  him,  among  many  proud  titles,  Marquis  of 
Wharton  and  Malmesbury  (1715).  Within  two  months 
he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Winchenden.  Pie  made  a 
most  considerate  will.  We  are  not  to  trust  the  portrait 
painted  by  his  detractors,  like  Dean  Swift,  a  strong  Tory, 
or  even  Macaulay.  With  vices  not  a  few,  “  Honest  Tom 
Wharton  ”  possessed  many  excellent  points.  Generous 
to  those  whom  he  employed,  he  was  charitable  to  the 
poor,  specially  the  old  and  children.  The  preamble  to 
the  patent,  by  -which  George  I.  conferred  a  new  title  on 
his  son,  lauds  the  father  in  highest  terms  as  the  advocate 
of  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion. 

Philip,  the  sixth  Lord  Wharton,  second  marquis,  and 
duke  (1698-1731). 

Wharton  !  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 

Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  praise. — Pope. 

Philip,  the  only  son  of  the  marquis  and  Lucy  Loftus, 
daughter  of  Lord  Lisburne,  born  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  “  Good  ”  Lord  Wharton,  showed  a 
precocious  intellect,  and  was  educated  at  home.  Sub- 


#  His  friend  Robin  (Robert  Hariey,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley  and  first  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  had  gone  over  from  the  Whigs  to  the  Tories),  having  spoken  pretty 
warmly  against  Dissenters  in  the  debate,  my  Lord  Wharton  told  him  that  it  was 
strange  to  hear  him  talk  so  ;  for,  “  My  lord,”  says  he,  “  though  we  have  none  of 
their  grace  in  our  hearts,  we  have  much  of  their  blood  in  our  veins  ;  and  you 
have  forgotten  how  often  we  have  been  together  at  Pinner’s  Hall  (a  noted  Non¬ 
conformist  meeting-house,  where  a  lecture  was  given  on  Tuesday  mornings  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  by  eminent  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  ministers).”  “My  lord,”  says  the  White  Staff,  “  that  was  my 
brother  Edward,  ’twas  not  I.”  “  Yes,  yes,”  replied  my  Lord  Wharton,  “  I  say, 

my  lord,  ’twas  your  brother  Edward’s  brother  Robin  used  to  go  there.” 
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sequently  he  proved  unstable,  impulsive,  and  without 
moral  or  religious  principles — an  instance  illustrious,  but 
melancholy,  of  at  once  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  most 
flagrant  indiscretions.  His  clandestine  marriage  caused 
his  father’s  death.  Thus  he  came  early  into  the  titles 
and  £14,000  a  year.  He  left  his  Huguenot  tutor  at 
Geneva,  giving  him  a  bear’s  cub  with  a  ridiculous  pun 
attached.  He  then  went  to  Avignon,  and  called  on  the 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  son  of  James  II.  In 
Paris  he  visited  the  widow  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germains, 
from  whom  he  obtained,  by  the  pawning  of  her  jewels, 
£2,000  for  the  promotion  of  Jacobite  interests.  By  virtue 
of  his  titles  he  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  His 
secretary  was  Edward  Young,  author  of  Night  Thoughts. 
The  Whigs  had  him  created  Duke  of  Wharton  by  letters 
patent  of  George  I.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  defended 
Atterbury,  Jacobite  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  then 
friendly  with  Swift  and  Pope,  who  subsequently  gave  an 
ugly  picture  of  him.  He  was  president  of  a  free-thinking 
profligate  club.  Twice  a  week  he  published  The  True 
Briton — political  essays.  Utterly  reckless  in  expenditure, 
he  was  riotous  in  living.  In  the  South  Sea  scheme  he 
lost  a  vast  sum.  He  sold  some  estates,  and  (later)  the 
family  portraits  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  broken  health 
and  shattered  circumstances,  he  went  abroad  and  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  his  patent  as  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (1726).  On  his  wife’s  death,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain.  He  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  army.  For  this  he 
was  indicted  for  high  treason  and  outlawed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  attainted  of  high  treason.  With  brief  intervals 
of  remorse,  he  continued  his  reckless  life  at  Rouen  and 
Paris.  One  writer  says  he  performed  a  great  part  in 
editing  the  Delphin  Classics,  writing  for  daily  bread. 
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.  While  riding  through  a  village  he  was  seized  with  a  fit, 
and  found  by  Franciscan  friars  and  conveyed  by  them  to 
their  monastery  at  Reus,  nine  miles  from  Tarragona. 
They  took  every  care  of  him  ;  he,  however,  died  a  week 
after,  May  31st,  1731,  in  his  32nd  year.  He  was  buried 
next  day  in  one  of  the  aisles,  “  in  the  same  poor  manner 
in  which  they  inter  their  own  monks.”  This  “  once 
beautiful  monastery  of  Problet  ”  was  wrecked  in  an  out¬ 
break  of  popular  frenzy  sixty  years  ago,  but  a  glowing 
epitaph  has  been  recently  discovered.  His  widow  married 
Count  Montijo.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  lived  on 
a  small  Spanish  pension  in  London,  died  in  1777,  and  was 
buried  in  old  St.  Pancras’  Churchyard. 

The  last  of  the  noble  family,  Jane,  wife  of  John  Holt, 
sister  of  the  duke,  died  in  1761.  The  Wharton  title 
became  extinct  ;  the  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  except  the  portion  devoted  by  the  fourth  lord  to 
charitable  purposes,  known  as  “  The  Bible  Lands.” 
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Art.  XVIII. — The  Military  Road  in  Cumberland.  By 
T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29th,  1901. 

T>Y  the  kindness  of  our  member  Mr.  Booker,  F.S.A.,  I 
1  ^  recently  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  Act  of 
24.  George  II.  for  the  construction  of  the  road  between 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  commonly  known  as  the  “  Military 
Road,”  or  sometimes  “  Wade’s  Road.”  Perhaps  a  few 
notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members, 
especially  as  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  for  both 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  are  set  out  at  length. 

There  must  always  have  been  a  considerable  traffic 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts,  which  found  its  natural 
course  by  the  low  pass  over  the  Pennine  Chain  near 
Thirlwall.  It  is  the  best  of  the  very  few  practicable 
passes  between  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  and  the  valley  of 
the  Trent,  and  is  nearly  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  make  out,  especially  in 
Cumberland,  precisely  what  line  was  followed  by  the 
traffic  of  early  days.  Almost  certainly  in  Northumberland 
the  traffic  followed  either  the  mural  road  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  Roman  Wall,  or  the  old  Roman  road  known 
as  the  Stanegate  or  “  Carelgate.”  This  may  be  traced  in 
some  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  in  places  it  is  still  in 
use  as  a  road  ;  but,  so  far,  we  have  failed  to  trace  it  in 
Cumberland.  An  ancient  road  leading  from  near  Irthing- 
ton  to  Crosby-on-Eden  is  marked  on  the  maps  as  Roman; 
but  this  was  examined  in  1896,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
Roman  construction.  It  appears  to  have  gone  on  from 
Crosby  by  Parkbroom,  Linstock,  and  Rickerby  to  Carlisle. 
Search  was  made  in  other  places  for  the  Roman  road,  but 
without  success.  (These  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  423 
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to  426.)  It  is  said  that  this  road  was  closed  about  80 
years  ago,  perhaps  at  the  inclosure  of  Irthington  Common. 
Lord  Carlisle’s  estate  map  of  1780  shows  the  roads  here 
as  they  now  exist. 

There  was  an  old  pack-horse  road  through  Cumberland 
which  closely  followed  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and 
much  of  it  is  still  used  as  a  cartway,  bridleway,  or  foot¬ 
path.  From  Birdoswald  to  Banks  it  is  a  cart  road,  for 
much  of  the  way  on  the  foundations  of  the  Wall ;  from 
Banks  to  Walldub  it  is  represented  by  a  footpath,  and 
from  here  to  Walton  either  road  or  footpath  closely 
follows  the  Wall.  At  Walton,  however,  the  road  diverges 
from  the  Wall,  though  a  footpath  follows  it ;  and  from 
Newtown-of-Irthington  either  footpath  or  bridle  road  is 
found  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Old  Wall.  Hence  to  Blea- 
tarn  the  road  makes  a  considerable  detour  to  the  south, 
but  a  footpath  is  said  to  exist  along  the  Wall ;  and  from 
Bleatarn  as  far  as  the  east  side  of  Brunstock  Park  either 
cart  road  or  bridle  road  occupies  the  site  of  the  Wall, 
well-marked  traces  of  the  ditch  being  frequently  visible 
just  north  of  the  road.  From  the  east  side  of  Brunstock 
Park  to  Tarraby  the  road  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  “military  road,”  which  it  would 
apparently  join  about  Drawdykes,  and  probably  followed 
the  same  course  to  Tarraby.  The  old  road  was  met  with 
in  some  excavations  in  Brunstock  Park  in  1894.  (These 
Transactions,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  456  and  459.)  From  Tarraby 
the  road  still  exists  as  footpath  or  bridleway  to  Stanwix, 
and  at  Stanwix  is  probably  represented  by  an  old  road 
which  leads  down  the  fields  towards  the  Eden  from  nearly 
opposite  Stanwix  Church,  apparently  to  the  ancient  ford 
which  existed  a  little  above  the  present  bridge,  and  thus 
entered  Carlisle  by  the  Scotch  Gate.  This  seems  to  be 
the  road  which  was  followed  in  early  days  by  the  pack- 
horse  traffic. 

Another  old  road  exists  to  the  south  of  Brampton, 
which,  if  we  can  trust  a  well-known  passage  in  Macaulay’s 
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History,  was  followed  by  the  Judges  on  circuit  and  their 
suite  on  their  way  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  He  says 
that  “  the  spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  under 
an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten.”  This  was  Capon 
Tree,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Brampton  ;  the  tree  has 
perished,  but  the  name  remains.  This  road  does  not 
seem  now  to  exist  east  of  the  road  from  Brampton  to 
Milton,  but  from  the  direction  it  takes  it  would  seem  to 
have  crossed  the  line  of  the  “  military  road  ”  about 
Howgate  Wood,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Brampton.  It 
probably  followed  the  valley  of  the  Irthing  by  the  two 
Dentons  to  Thirlwall.  From  the  Brampton  and  Milton 
Road  to  Low  Gelt  Bridge  it  is  still  paved  with  round 
cobbles.  From  Low  Gelt  Bridge  it  appears  to  have  gone 
by  Warwick  Bridge  to  Carlisle,  and  this  is  the  line  shown 
on  Cary’s  map  published  in  1818.  Shortly  after  that 
date  the  turnpike  road  from  Carlisle  to  Brampton  by 
Warwick  Bridge  was  made,  at  which  time  the  New  Gelt 
Bridge  was  built,  and  the  road  thence,  which  joins  the 
“  military  road  ”  at  the  west  end  of  Brampton,  was  made; 
it  is  still  called  the  “  new  road  ”  by  the  people  of  Bramp¬ 
ton.  The  present  bridge  at  Warwick  was  built  between 
1833  and  1835,  as  appears  from  a  tablet  on  the  parapet, 
and  this  probably  marks  the  date  at  which  the  “  new 
road  ”  was  made. 

Before  the  “military  road”  was  made,  Brampton 
appears  to  have  been  out  of  the  line  of  traffic.  The  late 
Mr.  Whitehead  told  me  that  the  tradition  in  Brampton 
was  that  the  Highlanders  in  1745  came  “down  the 
lonning,”  by  which  is  meant  the  lane  which,  leading 
north  from  the  old  paved  road  near  Capon  Tree,  runs 
directly  into  Brampton.  Evidently  they  followed  the 
road  from  Carlisle  by  Warwick  Bridge  and  Low  Gelt 
Bridge,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  this  was  the 
road  which  was  generally  used  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  until  it  was  superseded  by  the 
more  convenient  “  military  road.” 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  1745  General  Wade  lay  with 
his  forces  at  Newcastle,  expecting  that  the  Pretender’s 
army  would  enter  England  by  the  eastern  road  past 
Berwick.  They,  however,  turned  to  the  south-west  along 
the  Border,  and,  passing  the  Esk  below  Longtown,  fell 
upon  Carlisle.  Wade  was  aware  of  this  movement,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  roads  was  unable 
to  reach  Carlisle  in  time  to  intercept  them.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  pursuance  of  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is 
stolen,  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  “  military  road,”  as  it  is  still  called. 

The  Act  contains  the  usual  provisions  of  Turnpike  Acts 
as  to  powers,  tolls,  and  penalties  ;  but  these  do  not  call 
for  notice.  Doubtless  many  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  regulations  were  placarded  at  all  tollgates 
—  in  most  cases  till  about  25  or  30  years  ago,  when 
Parliament  decided  to  allow  the  then  existing  Turnpike 
Acts  to  expire.  The  tollgates  on  the  road  from  Carlisle 
to  Brampton  by  Warwick  Bridge  were,  I  think,  the  last 
remaining  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  I  believe  that 
some  remained  later  near  Cockermouth. 

The  Act  is  entitled  “  An  Act  for  laying  out,  making, 
and  keeping  in  repair,  a  Road  proper  for  the  Passage  of 
Troops  and  Carriages  from  the  City  of  Carlisle  to  the 
Town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.” 

The  preamble  recites  that  “  Whereas  the  making  and 
keeping  a  free  and  open  communication  between  the  City 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  by  a 
Road  proper  for  the  passage  of  Troops,  Horses,  and 
Carriages  at  all  times  in  the  Year  would  be  of  great  use 
and  service  to  the  Publick,  and  it  hath  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  want  of  such  Road,  Passage,  and 
Communication  hath  been  attended  with  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  this  Kingdom  ;  And  Whereas  such  road 
cannot  be  laid  out  or  the  charge  of  making  the  same  be 
defrayed  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of  the  Publick  and 
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by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  apprehended 
that  such  Publick  road  when  finished  may  be  supported 
and  kept  in  repair  by  proper  Tolls  and  Duties  to  be  raised 
and  collected  thereupon  for  that  purpose  .  .  .  Be  it 

enacted  &c.” 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Commissioners.  Those 
for  Cumberland  are : — The  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Howard,  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Sir 
George  Dalston,  Sir  James  Lowther,  Sir  Hedworth 
Williamson,  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Alfred  Lawson,  Sir 
Richard  Hilton,  baronets ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Carlisle  for  the  time  being  ;  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
Aldermen  of  Carlisle  for  the  time  being;  Doctor  John 
Waugh,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle  ;  Doctor  Edmund  Law, 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle ;  Henry  Aglionby  (senior),  Henry 
Aghonby  (junior),  John  Brisco,  John  Brown  of  M ell- 
guards,  Joseph  Dacre,  Henry  P'letcher,  Montagu  Farrer, 
William  Greenville,  Richard  Gilpin,  Edward  Hassell, 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  William  Milburn,  Fletcher  Partis,  John 
Stanwix,  William  Tullie,  esquires  ;  Richard  Baty,  John 
Brisco,  Robert  Graham,  John  Story  of  Dalston,  Charles 
Smallwood,  Robert  Wardale,  clerks;  Joseph  Nicholson, 
William  Nicholson  Jackson,  and  Richard  Routledge, 
gentlemen. 

The  names  of  the  Commissioners  for  Northumberland 
follows,  but  as  they  till  three  folio  pages,  and  are  of  less 
interest  to  us,  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  them.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  names  of 
note  connected  with  the  county  may  be  found  in  the  list. 

After  this  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  road  is  set 
out.  It  is  to  be  “from  the  West  gate  of  the  Town  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  to  East  Denton,  and  from  thence 
by  Chapel  Houses  to  Heddon  on  the  Wall,  Harlow  Hill, 
Port  Gate,  Chollerford  Bridge,  Walwick,  Carrawburgh, 
Whinshields,  Clow  Gill  (Close  Gill,  in  Cumberland), 
Brampton,  High  Crosby,  Drawdikes,  and  Stanwix,  to  the 
Scotch  Gate  of  the  City  of  Carlisle.” 
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From  this  list  it  would  appear  that  a  bridge  over  the 
North  Tyne  already  existed  at  Chollerford;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  bridge  that  the  road  here 
makes  the  remarkable  deviation  from  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Wall,  which  otherwise  it  follows  with  unfailing 
pertinacity  from  Newcastle  to  near  Sewingshields.  In 
fact,  for  most  of  the  distance  the  road  actually  covers  the 
foundation  of  the  Wall;  the  ditch  of  which  may  frequently 
be  seen  on  the  north  of  the  road.  Doubtless  the  material 
of  the  Wall  was  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
road. 

Rules  for  summoning  and  conducting  the  business  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  follow,  but  they  are 
pretty  much  “  common  form  ”  and  of  little  interest, 
except  the  last,  which  provided  that  “  the  said  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Trustees  shall  at  all  and  every  their  meetings 
bear  and  pay  their  own  charges  and  expenses.”  So  that 
it  appears  that  then,  as  now,  the  service  of  the  public  was 
rather  more  than  gratuitous. 

Then  follow  in  detail  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Surveyor,  the  tolls  authorised  to  be 
taken,  and  penalties  for  omission  and  evasion  ;  but,  as 
these  do  not  differ  greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  provisions 
usual  in  Highway  Acts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them. 
The  only  point  of  interest  is  that,  as  the  road  was  to  be 
constructed  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  it  is 
directed  that  copies  of  the  accounts  and  of  all  contracts 
or  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  are  to 
be  delivered  to  each  House  of  Parliament  within  thirty 
days  after  the  opening  of  every  Session. 

It  is  not  stated  when  the  Act  received  the  Royal  assent, 
but  the  Session  is  stated  to  have  begun  on  the  10th 
November,  1747,  and  to  have  been  continued  by  several 
prorogations  to  the  17th  January,  1750-1,  “  being  the 
fourth  Session  of  the  present  Parliament.”  The  Act  was 
printed  in  1751. 

Not  much  time  was  lost  in  putting  the  Act  into 
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execution,  as  is  shown  by  an  inscription  on  Rule  Holm 
Bridge  over  the  Irthing,  which  records  the  date.  The 
inscription  is  on  a  tablet  in  a  recess  of  the  parapet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

This  Bridge 

WAS 

Built  at  the 

CHARGE  OF  THE 

Government 

Begun  in  1753 

Undertakers 

Wm.  Lowden 

Jos.  Greenhow 

James  Bowman  (or  Bowes). 

The  road,  which  was  doubtless  planned  by  military 
engineers  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  military  exigencies, 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  requirements  of  commer¬ 
cial  traffic.  In  Northumberland  for  much  of  its  course  it 
traverses  a  difficult  and  hilly,  and  very  thinly  populated 
country,  and  for  a  long  distance  is  now  little  used  and 
grass-grown.  It  was  found  necessary  to  supplement,  or 
rather  to  supersede,  it  by  the  mail  road,  which,  diverging 
from  the  “  military  road  ”  at  Heddon-on-the-Wall,  passes 
by  Corbridge,  Hexham,  and  Haltwhistle  to  Glenwhelt,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  old  road  books.  It  is  now  more 
generally  known  as  Greenhead,  but  the  name  Glenwhelt 
is  still  known,  and  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  houses 
which  lie  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Tipalt  Burn,  and 
are  so  marked  on  the  25m.  Ordnance  map.  Here  it 
rejoins  the  “  military  road.”  At  a  later  date  the  road 
above  mentioned  from  Brampton  to  Carlisle  by  the  New 
Gelt  Bridge  and  Warwick  Bridge  was  made,  but  to  those 
who  know  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  road 
is  in  any  way  more  convenient  than  the  older  “  military 
road.” 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  someone  would  undertake 
the  history  of  the  ancient  roads  in  these  two  counties. 
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The  work  would  be  of  great  interest,  but  it  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  much 
walking  would  be  necessary,  many  of  the  places  being 
inaccessible  to  cyclists,  or  even  to  horsemen.  The 
following  may  be  suggested  for  examination  : — 

1.  — Prehistoric  roads. 

2.  — The  Roman  roads. 

3.  — The  old  pack-horse  tracks. 

4.  — The  tracks  over  the  fells,  said  to  have  been  jealously 

kept  secret  by  the  dalesmen. 

5. -— The  drove  roads. 

6.  — Smugglers’  roads. 

7.  — Corpse  roads,  of  which  there  are  many  instances. 

8.  — “  Batch  roads  ” — i.e.,  the  roads  to  the  manorial 

mills  by  which  batches  of  corn  were  taken  to 
be  ground. 

9.  — Tramp  roads,  perhaps  not  of  least  interest ;  they 

seem  to  have  existed  almost  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  to  be  still  followed  by  the  tramping 
fraternity. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  obligations  to  Lord 
Carlisle  for  the  permission  kindly  granted  to  examine  his 
valuable  and  most  interesting  collection  of  old  estate 
maps. 
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Art.  XIX. — Church  Bells  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Furness  : 
Colton,  Kirkby  Ireleth,  Broughton,  Woodland,  and 
Seathwaite.  By  Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

Read  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  Aug.  29 th,  1901. 

Colton  Church. — Holy  Trinity. 

TTNTIL  the  Year  1887,  when  Mr.  J.  P.  Burns,  of 
^  Springfield,  Colton,  discovered  the  antiquity  of  this 
bell,  there  was  little  except  a  mere  local  interest  shown  in 
it.  Since  then,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  a 
former  Vicar,  the  Revd.  A.  A.  Williams,*  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.,  t  and  others.  +  My  own  account  of  the 
bell  appeared  in  a  local  paper,  Dec.  1900.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation  leads  me  to  amend  that  account  as  I  now  give  it. 


The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bell  : — 


Diameter  at  the  brim 

22  inches. 

Height  to  crown... 

Circumference  below  the  shoulder  where  the 

19!  „ 

inscription  is  placed 

39i 

Thickness  where  not  struck  with  the  clapper 

H  )> 

Thickness  where  struck 

if  ,, 

Note  sounded  by  the  bell,  E. 

The  inscription  (Plate  I.)  J  full  size, 

in  decorated 

Lombardic  letters  is  preceded  by  a  cross 
reads  as  follows : 

patonce,  and 

*  CAMPANA  =  BEATI  5  IOHANNES  = 

:  APPLE 

The  bell  of  Saint  John  the  Apostle. 


*  These  Transactions ,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  434. 
f  Haivkshead,  p.  174. 

|  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  1901,  p.  107. 


Plate  I  —INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  COLTON  BELL.  (to  face  p.  282). 
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The  form  of  the  inscription  is  an  early  one.  * * * §  The 
Cross  is  similar  in  form  to  that  on  the  “Potter”  bell  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Micklegate,  York,  and  on  the  bell 
at  Long  Marston,|  in  the  Diocese  of  York  ;  but  quite  un¬ 
like  that  at  Dacre,  in  Cumberland,  J  or  at  Sproatley,  in 
Holderness,  Yorkshire,  although  the  bell  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  cast  by  the  same  founder.  The  letters  are 
of  an  ancient  type,  but  do  not  compare  exactly  in  form  or 
ornamentation  with  any  I  have  yet  traced,  and  are  unlike 
those  on  the  “  Potter  ”  bell  (casts  of  which  were  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Eyre  Poppleton,  of  Pontefract)  ;  or 
on  the  second  bell  at  Dacre,  the  treble  bell  at  Cumrew, 
the  old  Renwick  tenor,  or  the  treble  at  Threlkeld — all  in 
Cumberland.  According  to  the  Revd.  H.  Whitehead,  § 
these  bells  came  from  the  foundry  of  John  de  Kirkham,  in 
the  14th  century,  and  have  been  compared  with  the  bells 
at  Sproatley  Church.  As  these  latter  bells  were  not 
illustrated  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  I 
followed  up  the  reference  to  them,  and  after  a  long  search 
obtained  copies  of  the  crosses  and  stops  on  the  Church 
Bells  at  Sproatley,  Easington  (third),  Elsternwick,  Long 
Riston  and  Winestead,  all  in  Holderness.  Casts  of  these 
crosses  and  stops,  &c.  (still  unpublished)  were  made 
25  years  ago  by  the  Revd.  C.  W.  Boulter,  F.S.A.,  of 
Evesham,  and  are  now  owned  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton,  of 
Ormskirk,  a  relative  of  the  Revd.  R.  S.  Hart,  a  former 
Vicar  of  Colton.  The  form  of  all  these  crosses  and  stops 
is  unlike  those  on  the  Colton  bell  and  I  am  thus  unable 
to  identify  the  founder  as  John  de  Kirkham,  but  judging 
by  the  shape  of  the  bell,  its  long  waist,  the  peculiar 
shaped  stops,  and  letters  of  ancient  form,  I  should  say 
this  bell  was  cast  early  in  the  14th  century. 


*  Church  Bells  of  Surrey,  pp.  77,  140,  Chaldon. 

f  Notes  on  the  Bells  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  J.  Eyre  Poppleton, 
Part  1,  p.  5,  and  PI.  6,  No.  39. 

J  These  Transactions,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  493,  496. 

§  These  Transactions  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  260,  272. 
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The  initial  cross,  letters  and  stops,  are  each  moulded 
upon  square  or  oblong  patera,  and  the  cross  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  a  circle  as  is  the  cross  on  the  bell  at  Dacre.  * 
In  form,  the  stop  is  unlike  any  I  have  traced,  and  resem¬ 
bles  three  pairs  of  horns.  These  are  curved  at  the  points, 
thickened  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  and  conjoined  at 
the  wide  ends.  The  intervening  stop  on  the  Renwick, 
Cumrew,  and  Threlkeld  bells  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  the 
same  stop  is  on  the  bell  at  Sproatley,  but  at  Dacre  there 
are  three  roundlets  for  the  stop  as  at  Winestead. 

Round  the  cross  and  letters  there  is  a  fine  line,  and 
the  spaces  are  filled  up  with  a  three-leaved  diaper  pattern 
in  low  relief,  not  unlike  that  on  the  patera  of  the  “Potter” 
bell.  The  error  of  E  for  I  in  “  lohannes”  and  two  P’s  in 
“Appli”  is  noticeable;  the  second  P  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  in  when  the  moulder  placed  the  letters  in 
position,  as  the  spaces  between  the  letters  in  the  last 
word  are  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
inscription.  The  two  oblique  indents  in  the  line  above 
the  second  P  in  “Appli”  are  intended  to  show  the  mark 
of  abbreviation.  A  study  of  the  inscription  also  shows 
that  the  I  in  “lohannes”  and  “Appli”  is  inverted,  the 
bottom  of  the  three-leaved  ornament,  with  horizontal  base 
on  the  left  hand  side  in  the  illustration  (Plate  I.)  being  at 
the  top.  The  second  stop  is  also  inverted. 

Although  the  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  bell  is  inscribed  to  St.  John  the  Apostle. 
The  Church  is  first  mentioned  in  1531  as  follows : — 

Item,  the  said  abbot  (Alexander  Banke),  haythe  desayvyd  the 
kynges  grace  in  takyng  a  subsydye  or  a  taxe  of  serten  of  hys  pore 
tenantes  dwellyng  nye  Colton  Chapclle,  in  Furnace,  gederyd  by  two 
of  his  tenantys  than  being  constablys  of  that  place  in  Furnace,  the 
on  namyd  George  Dogeson,  the  other  namyd  Robert  Skabe,  dwellyng 
at  Twate  Mosse . Summa  iij.li.  ij.s.  iij.d.  f 


*  These  Transactions,  vol.  ix,  p.  493. 
f  Beck,  Annates  Furnesienses,  p.  312. 
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Colton  Church  is  not  named  in  the  Inventories  of 
Church  Goods  in  6.  Edw.  VI.,  but  from  a  document  in 
the  Parish  Chest  I  learn  that  this 

Parochiall  Chapelt  of  Colton  was  consecrated  by  Edwin  Sands, 
Archbishop  of  Yeorke,  ye  last  day  of  August,  Anno  Domi  1578,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  said  Archbishop’s  Consecration.  * * * § 

As  to  the  history  of  the  bell  nothing  appears  to  be 
definitely  known,  but  from  its  age  and  the  inscription  it 
seems  very  probable  that  it  originally  came  from  Conis- 
head  Priory.  At  the  dissolution  of  Conishead  Priory  in 
1536,  the  goods  and  chattels,  lead,  bells  and  timber,  were 
sold  for  £333  6s.  3^d.  As  William  Sandys  (  father  of 
Archbishop  Sandys)  was  then  the  Receiver  General  of 
the  Liberties  of  Furness,  and  his  son  William  was  Bailiff 
of  the  same,  and  resided  at  Colton  Hall  t  ( situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Colton  Church)  till  he  purchased  the 
Priory  of  Conishead  in  1548-9,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  one  of  the  Sandys  family  would  use  his  influence  in 
favour  of  this  bell  being  sent  to  Colton  Church,  either  by 
purchase  or  gift,  or  it  may  have  been  sent  there  when  the 
Church  was  made  parochial  in  1578. 

The  canons  of  the  bell  are  fixed  by  iron  straps  to  an 
oaken  headstock,  much  worm-eaten.  The  bell  is  rung  by 
a  rope  attached  by  a  short  chain  to  an  iron  lever  about 
3  feet  long.  I  At  some  past  time  the  crown  staple  has 
been  broken  off,  probably  in  1775,  when  15s.,  7d.  was  paid 
for  mending  the  bell.  §  Two  holes  have  been  drilled 
through  the  crown,  and  in  place  of  the  crown  staple  an 
iron  bar  with  bolts  at  the  ends  has  been  fixed  inside  and 
secured  with  nuts  outside.  The  clapper  is  now  attached 
to  the  iron  bar. 


*  The  Rural  Deanery  of  Cartmel,  p.  83. 

f  West’s  Antiquities  of  Furness,  1774,  p.  272;  Close’s  Edn.,  1805.  p.  325. 

J  See  Lukis’  Church  Bells,  pi.  xiv.,  p.  120. 

§  The  Rural  Deanery  of  Cartmel,  p.  84. 
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Ringing  Customs. 

I  he  bell  is  rung  by  the  Sexton  on  Sundays  at  10-15 
a  m.  for  five  minutes  as  a  “first”  bell,  and  again  at 
10-25  a.m.  f°r  minutes  as  a  “  second”  bell.  It  is  also 
rung  in  the  same  way  before  afternoon  and  evening 
service,  and  is  simply  tolled  at  funerals. 

During  May,  1901,  the  old  oaken  headstock  and 
fittings  showed  signs  of  giving  way  and  caused  much 
vibration  to  the  beams  to  which  they  were  fixed.  A  new 
headstock  made  out  of  an  oak  beam  given  by  Mr.  T. 
Cragg,  Churchwarden,  and,  strengthened  with  broad  iron 
hoops  and  other  fittings,  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  bell, 
and  the  iron  lever  attached  as  before.  The  beams  were 
also  strengthened  and  the  bell  re-hung  by  Mr.  H.  Coulton, 
of  Haverthwaite. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  Revd.  T.  P.  Hartley,  Vicar  of 
Colton,  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  notes  of  the 
Ringing  Customs  and  of  the  recent  alterations  to  the  bell- 
fittings  ;  also  for  permission  to  investigate  the  bell,  in 
company  with  Dr.  T.  K.  Fell.  The  photograph  of  the 
plaster  casts  of  the  inscription  were  taken  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Gaythorpe. 

Kirkby  Ireleth. — St.  Cuthbert. 

In  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  at  “  Kirkebe 
Irelethe  and  the  chapells  in  the  same  psshe,  6.  Ed.  VI. 
(1552).  Churchwardens:  Mathew  Ascue,  John  Tomkynson, 
James  Ascue,  and  Geffray  ffox,”  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  “  fy ve  belles,  and  thre  hande  belles,  .  .  .  belongyng 
to  the  said  psh  churche.” 

Of  these  five  bells,  two  and  probably  three  were  then  at 
Kirkby  Church,  and  the  others  at  the  Chapels  of  Brough¬ 
ton  and  Seathwaite. 

As  to  Kirkby  Church,  Dr.  Barber  in  the  North  Lonsdale 
Magazine,  July,  1866,  states: — 

The  tower  was  re-built  and  the  Church  repaired  in  1829.  It  is  said 
that  the  old  tower  fell  down  some  years  before,  and  the  larger  of  the 
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two  bells  it  contained  was  removed  to  Dalton,  because  they  had 
nowhere  in  Kirkby  Church  to  suspend  it.  The  other  bell  was  placed 
in  a  small  turret,  temporarily  erected,  until  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  re-building  of  the  tower  were  forthcoming. 

In  the  same  Magazine,  September,  1866,  Mr.  Edward 
Coward  adds : — 

The  inscription  on  the  old  bell,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Church, 
was  in  hexagon  characters,  and  underneath,  hanging  in  a  chain  of 
hexagon  links,  was  a  grotesque  figure  having  the  head  of  a  lamb  with 
the  body  of  an  ass.  The  Church  was  pewed  for  the  first  time  in 
1827,*  and  the  tower  built  in  the  same  year  on  the  foundation  of  one 
that  fell  in  1657,  when  the  bells  were  ringing  for  morning  service. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  bells,  two  of  which  were  broken  with 
the  fall,  one  of  these  was  sold  to  Dalton  and  re-cast,  f  the  other  was 
re-cast  in  1681,  and  placed  in  the  turret  along  with  the  one  inscribed. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  1552  there  were  at  least  two, 
and  in  1657  there  were  three  bells  at  Kirkby  Church,  and 
that  a  turret  existed  there  in  1681,  in  which  two  bells 
were  hung. 

So  far  I  find  no  other  evidence  that  a  tower,  as  the 
word  is  usually  understood,  ever  existed  at  Kirkby 
Church  before  1829.  The  old  Parish  Register  which 
began  in  1607,  might  have  contained  information  to  that 
effect,  but  it  has  been  lost.  There  are  now  no  Church¬ 
wardens’  accounts  or  other  records  earlier  than  the 
Parish  Register  which  commences  in  1681  and  it  contains 
no  reference  to  the  old  tower.  The  only  evidences  of 
restoration  are  a  carved  red  sandstone,  20  by  17  in., 

dated  A-?°  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  bell  chamber, 
1657 

and  a  modern  undated  stone  lying  on  the  window  sill  in 
the  vestry  inscribed  when  the  old  steeple  fell  in 
letters  similar  to  those  on  a  stone  in  the  bell  chamber 
dated  1829. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  old  Kirkby  folks,  I  learn  from 


*  1829  the  correct  date, 
f  Probably  at  Kendal. 
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Mrs.  Jane  Shaw,  of  Wallend,  aged  95  years,  that  she 
recollects  the  old  bell  turret  with  two  bells  previous  to 
the  present  tower  which  she  saw  when  it  was  being  built. 

The  Parish  Clerk,  Mr.  H.  D.  Deason,  informs  me  that 
the  old  tower  was  said  to  have  laid  in  ruins  for  years  and 
the  people  walked  over  it  to  Church.  This  could  hardly 
have  been  so  if  the  structure  had  been  anything  more 
than  a  turret. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  Overseers’  accounts 
for  1827  and  1828,  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Winder, 
Clerk,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bell  turret  and  two  bells: — 

Church  Expenses  at  Kirkby  Ireleth  for  the  two  years  ending  35th 
June,  1828,  Edward  Coward,  Daniel  Jenkinson,  James  Frearson,  and 
John  Knight,  Church  Wardens;  John  Cragg,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Paid  William  Casson  for  two  bell  chains . 16s.  6d. 


At  this  time  one  of  the  oaken  headstocks  was  cracked 
and  the  gudgeons  loose.  These  were  repaired  by  Mr. 
William  Winder,  who  also  fixed  the  chains  and  found  it 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  job.  The  bell  chains  then  hung 
outside  the  Church,  but  in  1754,  ropes  were  supplied  by 
John  Askew,  of  Moss  Side,  for  ringing  the  bells.  * 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  bell-chamber  there  is  a  grey 
sandstone,  size  about  38  by  29m.,  evidently  referring  to 
the  present  tower.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
fixed  up,  but  is  inscribed  as  follows  : — 


BY 


REBUILT  IN  1829 


EDWARD  COWARD, 
DANIEL  JENKINSON, 
GEORGE  MASON, 


CHURCH 

WARDENS. 


IOHN  MASON. 

IOHN  MASON,  JUNE. 
WILLIAM  WALES. 
WILLIAM  WILSON. 
THOMAS  TODD. 


*  See  Agreement  in  Notes  on  Broughton  Church  Bells,  post. 
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The  absence  of  the  Vicar’s  name  is  very  noticeable. 
He  was  then  about  80  years  of  age,  and  evidently  the 
Churchwardens  managed  the  business,  the  work  being 
done  by  Thomas  Wilson.  Having  erected  the  new  tower 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  the  wish  to  have  a  peal 
of  bells.  On  the  18th  January,  1831,  the  Vicar,  the 
Revd.  Thomas  Pearson,  died,  aged  82  years ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  there  is  in  the  Vestry  Book  the  following 
account  of  a  Meeting  about  the  Church  Bells,  a  copy  of 
which  was  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  present  Vicar,  the 
Revd.  C.  F.  Husband  : — 

1831,  April  13th. — At  a  Public  Vestry  Meeting  held  this  day, 
pursuance  to  notice,  to  see  if  the  Parishioners  would  allow  the 
Churchwardens  and  Committee  the  two  old  bells  in  lieu  of  five  new 
ones,  the  following  persons  attended  and  agreed  to  allow  them : — 

Edward  Coward,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Mason. 

John  Mason,  Junr. 

Edward  Coward. 

Thos.  Todd. 

In  the  same  year  a-  peal  of  five  bells  was  cast  by 
William  Dobson,  of  Downham  Market,  in  Norfolk.* 
Only  one  of  the  two  old  bells,  that  cast  in  1681,  was  sent 
to  Downham  in  part  payment  of  the  new  bells  supplied 
from  that  foundry.  The  other  old  bell 

Appears  to  have  remained  in  the  Churchyard  as  a  worthless  object 
for  some  time,  none  caring  to  devote  any  attention  to  it,  until  at  last 
it  disappeared,  and  all  traces  of  its  existence  and  connection  with 
the  old  edifice  were  forgotten.f 

Messrs.  Mears  &  Stainbank,  of  the  Whitechapel  Foun¬ 
dry,  London,  informed  me  that  they  were  unable  to  give 
any  particulars  respecting  the  bells  supplied  by  W. 
Dobson  for  Kirkby  Ireleth  Church  between  1831  and  1833 


*  Not  mentioned  in  the  “  List  of  the  Peals  of  Bells  cast  by  William  Dobson,” 
p.  249 — Church  Bells  of  Norfolk. 

f  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  1866,  p.  14. 
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as,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  books  of  that  time  have 
been  preserved.* * * § 

In  the  year  1851  an  inscription  in  antique  characters  almost 
resembling  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  purporting  to  be  copied  from  a  bell 
in  Kirkby  Ireleth  Church,  was  exhibited  at  Ulverston  among  other 
relics  and  curiosities  of  the  district-! 

The  following  is  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — | 

KP 

It  was  submitted  to  Mr.  T.  Wright,  the  eminent  Antiquary,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  the  characters  were  merely  fanciful  forms  of  Roman 
letters.  He  took  the  letter  which  looks  like  K  to  be  E,  and  assumed 
the  legend  to  read  hie  senate  (us)  mevlehode  pro  nobis ,  and  to  refer  to 
the  senate  or  elders  of  the  lordship.  § 

The  inscription  was  deciphered  by  the  Revd.  Francis 
Evans,  of  Ulverston,  as  follows  : — 

HOC  +  SANCTA  +  MARIAH  ORA  +  PRO  +  NOBIS. 

By  this,  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

Evidently  the  copy  referred  to  was  very  imperfectly 
made,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  letters  were 
Lombardic  and  not  “Anglo-Saxon”  or  “hexagon,”  in 
form.  The  descriptive  word  “hexagon”  may  have  been 


*  Thomas  Osborn,  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  1741,  was  partner  with 
Robert  Patrick,  of  Whitechapel.  T.  Osborn  died  in  1806.  His  grandson, 
William,  continued  the  foundry  at  Downham.  Thos.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel, 
purchased  William  Dobson's  business  in  1833.  William  Dobson  died  in 
London  in  1842.  See  Church  Bells  of  Suffolk,  by  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.,  pp. 
153-4. 

f  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  1866,  p.  14. 

J  North  Lonsdale  Magazine,  1866,  p.  15.  Furness,  Past  and  Present,  vol.  1., 
P.  I5i. 

§  Idem,  p.  15. 
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taken  from  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  in  the  copy,  or  have 
been  incorrectly  written  for  “Saxon”  or  “Anglo-Saxon” 
by  some  copyist.  The  letters  C.  T.  and  M.  are  evidently 
sketched  from  Lombardic  originals.  The  letter  H.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  copy  inscription  and  after  Maria  may 
well  be  omitted,  and  in  place  of  the  H.  after  Maria  there 
would  be  a  cross. 

On  Plate  II.  I  give  an  amended  sketch  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  “grotesque  figure”  which  was  probably  a 
founder’s  mark,  the  Golden  Fleece.  If  so,  this  bell  may 
not  have  been  cast  before  1430,  for  in  that  year  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  founded  by  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  * 

Subsequent  investigation  from  a  reliable  source  brings 
to  light  the  following  particulars  about  the  old  bell : — 
After  the  new  peal  of  bells  was  obtained  in  1831  the  old 
bell  lay  in  the  Churchyard  among  the  nettles  until  the 
year  1844.  At  that  time,  Mr.  James  Tyson  occupied  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  adjoining  the  Church  yard,  and  near 
the  Punch  Bowl  Inn.  One  of  his  workmen,  then  about 
40  years  of  age,  who  was  rather  fond  of  drink,  wanted 
some  charcoal  iron  and  asked  my  informant,  then  a  boy 
of  14,  to  help  him  one  night  to  get  the  iron  work  off  the 
bell.  Turning  over  the  bell  the  clapper  hit  the  side,  so 
he  got  it  out  first,  and  then  removed  the  iron  straps, 
&c.  The  headstock  and  the  bell  were  left  in  the  Church¬ 
yard  among  the  nettles.  The  boy  told  his  uncle  of  the 
circumstance,  and  the  latter  cautioned  him,  for  if  the 
Vicar  or  Churchwardens  knew  of  it,  he  would  be  sent 
over  the  seas.  About  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  my 
informant  was  surprised  to  find  the  old  bell  had  gone  ; 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that,  after  the  bell  was  reduced  in 
bulk  by  removing  the  partly-rotten  headstock,  straps  and 
clapper,  the  workman  had  disposed  of  it  to  some  potters 


*  The  Revd.  H.  A.  Fielden,  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  suggests  that  the 
"grotesque  figure’’  might  be  a  rebus  for  the  name  Haslam.  Possibly  the  name 
of  the  founder  or  donor  was  Haslam  ;  or  Lamas,  now  Lomas,  both  local  names, 
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or  gipsies  who  came  round  with  their  carts  and  had  been 
to  Kirkby  a  short  time  before.  One  person  could  not  lift 
the  bell.  It  would  be  about  2oin.  in  diameter,  i8in. 
high,  and  weighed  about  2  cwt.,  but  he  could  not  recollect 
if  there  was  any  inscription  on  it. 

Description  of  a  Peal  of  Church  Bells 
at  Kirkby  Ireleth,  cast  1831. 

1.  —  • :  1831  :  •  Diam.  27m.,  height  aofin.,  thickness 
2xg-in.  Note  F. 

2.  - CAST  BY  WILLIAM  DOBSON,  DOWNHAM,  NORFOLK, 

1831.  Diam.  28*in.,  height  2iin.,  thickness  2^in. 
Note  Ef>.  This  bell  has  not  been  rung  since  1891. 

3.  —  •:  1831  :•  Diam.  29m.,  height  2iMn.,  thickness 
2^in.  Note  Dj,. 

4.  —  •:  1831  :•  Diam.  29 jin.,  height  24^-in.,  thickness 
23km.  Note  C.  This  bell  has  not  been  rung  since  1888. 
The  wheel  is  broken. 

Tenor. — cast  by  william  dobson,  downham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  1831.  Diam.  36Jin.,  height  26m.,  thickness  2TVn. 
Note  A 1, 

The  notes  sounded  by  the  bells  were  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Lewis,  Organist,  who  states  that  except 
for  No.  1,  the  peal  is  very  fairly  in  tune.  No.  1  is  very 
flat,  less  than  ^tone  between  1st  and  2nd.  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
4,  slightly  sharp,  and  tenor  almost  exactly  true. 

Ringing  Customs. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  records  of  early  ringing 
customs,  but  Mr.  Matthew  Deason,  of  Beckside,  informs 
me  that  he  rang  the  tenor  bell  in  1859,  and  in  1884  when 
the  Revd.  Charles  H.  Lowry  was  Vicar,  he  got  together  a 
set  of  ringers  for  twelve  months  who  rang  the  five  bells. 
When  the  schoolmaster  left,  one  and  another  of  the 
ringers  dropped  off,  and  thus  it  was  30  years,  except 
during  1884,  since  the  five  bells  were  rung.  His  father, 
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Mr.  James  Deason,  formerly  Parish  Clerk,  once  told  him 
that  a  bell  used  to  be  rung  at  Harvest  time.  This  would 
probably  be  the  Gleaning  bell. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Deason,  Parish  Clerk,  and  a  bell-ringer  at 
Kirkby  since  1876,  informs  me  that  the  tenor  bell  and  the 
third  are  now  rung  for  both  morning  and  evening  service 
on  Sundays  for  15  minutes,  and  then  chimed  for  10  or  12 
minutes  ;  afterwards,  the  third  bell  is  rung  for  3  or  5 
minutes  till  the  Vicar  leaves  the  Vestry — this  is  called 
ringing  in.  The  Vicar  now  rings  the  third  bell  at 
9-15  a.m.  for  service,  every  day  except  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  when  he  rings  it  at  10-30  a.m. 

The  bells  are  only  rung  at  special  Weddings.  Until 
1840  it  was  the  custom  at  Weddings  for  the  school 
children  to  repeat  a  homily  or  “homminy”  as  they  stood 
hand  in  hand  in  a  semi-circle  round  the  porch  outside  the 
Church  door.  The  smaller  children  were  arranged  near 
the  wall  and  the  larger  boys  in  the  middle.  After 
repeating  the  “homminy”  of  good  wishes,  if  no  coins 
were  scattered  the  children  ran  before  the  newly  married 
couple  to  the  Church  gate,  and  if  none  were  scattered 
there,  another  “homminy”  was  repeated  and  the  wish 
expressed  that  they  might  have  no  good  luck  and  no 
offspring.  The  last  “  Bidden  Wedding  ”  in  Lancashire 
took  place  at  Kirkby  Ireleth  about  1775. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  five  bells  to  be  rung 
on  Christmas  morning  before  the  breakfast,  which  was 
provided  for  the  ringers  at  the  Punch  Bowl  Inn.  Only 
two  bells  are  now  rung  on  Christmas  mornings  from 
5  to  7  o’clock,  and  2/-  are  given  instead  of  the  breakfast. 

On  31st  October,  1840,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ringers  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Church  Rate.  Charles  R.  Graham,  Vicar. 

On  receiving  notice  of  a  Funeral,  the  Clerk  (or  some¬ 
times  his  wife),  tolls  the  tenor  bell  12  or  14  strokes  for  a 
man,  the  same  number  of  strokes  on  the  4th  bell  for  a 
woman,  and  similarly  on  the  third  bell  for  young  women, 
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or  children  up  to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and  on  the  first 
bell  for  small  children. 

The  tenor  bell  is  also  tolled  as  soon  as  a  funeral 
procession  appears  in  sight  of  the  Church,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  mourners  come  to  the  grave,  the  same 
bell  is  tolled  again  until  the  Vicar  returns  from  the 
service,  and  it  ceases  when  he  goes  into  the  Vestry. 

Broughton-in-Furness. — St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  early  history  of  the  bells  of  Broughton  Church  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  When  the  Inventory  of 
Church  Goods  6.  Edw.  VI.  (.1552)  was  taken,  there  was 
one  bell  at  Broughton,  and  there  may  have  been  two,  but 
at  what  date  the  second  bell  was  obtained  is  conjectural. 

Up  to  the  year  1869  there  were  two  old  bells.  The 
one  used  was  then  sent  to  be  melted  down,  and  it  now 
forms  part  of  the  tenor  bell  cast  by  John  Warner  &  Sons, 
London.  The  tenor  bell  weighed  newts,  iqr.  nibs.,  and 
cost  £79  8s.  gd.  * 

Through  the  foresight  of  Lord  Cross,  the  other  old  bell, 
a  remarkable  one  of  pre- Reformation  times  (cracked  and 
broken)  was  preserved,  and  it  is  now  at  Eccleriggs,  his 
lordship  presenting,  in  exchange,  the  tenor  bell. 

That  these  two  old  bells  were  hanging  in  a  turret  in 
1754  is  shown  by  an  Agreement  made  in  that  year.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Incumbent  of  Broughton,  the  Revd. 
James  Cropper,  for  a  copy  of  this  Agreement  and  for 
copies  of  other  records  from  the  Vestry  Book  and  Parish 
Registers. 

March  39th,  1754.  Agreement  made  by  and  between  the  Chapel- 
wardens  of  Broughton  and  Dunnerdale  and  John  Askew  of  Moss 
Side  (That  is  to  say)  The  said  John  Askew  promises  to  provide 
good  and  sufficient  Bell  ropes  for  the  said  Chapel  and  one  Bell  rope 
for  Kirkby  and  deliver  the  same  as  often  as  is  necessary  in  the 
respective  Churchyards  at  four  shillings  and  three  pence  yearly 
during  his  the  said  Life  Time  he  having  the  old  Bell  ropes  to  his  use. 


*  Messrs.  Warner’s  Records  were  burnt  in  the  great  Cripplegate  fire,  1897. 
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The  Original  Agreement  made  with  W.  Watters 
to  be  found  upon  the  file  amst  other  papers. 


Witness, 


John  I  Askew, 


Wm.  Myers, 


his  mark 


Chapel  Wardens 
for  the  time  being. 


John  Casson. 


This  Agreement  was  maintained  for  at  least  16  years, 
as  appears  by  the  following  Memorandum  : — 

June  12th,  1769.  I  do  accept  and  promise  to  perform  the  above 


during  my  life.  John  High. 


That,  at  some  time,  there  was  only  one  bell  at 
Broughton,  we  have  other  evidence  in  the  stones  which 
formed  the  turret  in  which  the  pre-Reformation  ■  bell 
would  be  hung.  Some  of  these  stones  were  noted  by  the 
late  Vicar  of  Broughton,  the  Revd.  F.  A.  Malleson,  as 
being  visible  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  tower.  My  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  them  by  Mr.  Wilson  Butler,  of 
Broughton,  who,  throughout  my  researches  has  showed 
me  no  ordinary  kindness.  An  examination  of  these 
stones,  as  they  lay  in  the  Churchyard,  shows  that  the 
archway  in  the  turret  measured  3  feet  across,  and  thus 
would  only  be  wide  enough  for  one  of  the  two  old  bells  to 
swing  in. 

Having  traced  the  two  old  bells  in  1754,  we  will  now 
get  a  glimpse  of  them  8  years  afterwards. 

nth  June,  1762.  Whereas  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  is  given  by 
the  Division  of  Broughton  and  Dunnerdale  as  a  gratuity  to  John 
Ormandy  for  being  an  Assistant  to  the  Clerk  of  Broughton  in 
Ringing  the  Bells  (he  being  unable)  the  said  sum  of  thirteen  shillings 
being  an  entire  gratuity  and  no  way  claimed  by  the  said  Clerk. 

As  Witness  our  hands,  Nicholas  Pritt. 


Samuel  Askew. 


W.  Watters  (Surgeon) 
Ferdo.  Muncaster. 


Wm.  Croudson. 
Thomas  Towers. 
John  Casson. 
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About  the  year  1781  the  old  bell  turret  was  taken  down 
and  a  “plain  tower”  erected  instead.  *  The  bells  would 
be  re-hung  and  doubtless  rung  in  harmony  in  honour  of 
the  Patron  Saint  and  of  King  George  III.  I  could  trace 
no  record  of  the  cost  of  the  new  “steeple,”  but  the 
following  Memorandum  shows  the  business-like  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangements: — 

25th  January,  1782.  An  Assessment  was  made  in  order  to  raise  the 
sum  of  Thirty-seven  Pounds  three  shillings  and  sixpenc  •  to  discharge 
the  amount  due  to  the  several  persons  concerned  in  erecting  the  said 
steeple. 

Wm.  Croudson. 

James  Hancock.  Fardy  Myers. 

George  Ryliff.  Adis.  Ireland. 

Myles  Dixon.  Wm.  Atkinson. 

Wm.  Denny. 

Dan1.  Kitchin. 

James  Ormandy. 

Isaac  Pritt. 

Rob4.  Robinson. 

No  other  entry  occurs  until  1830  when  I  find 

Paid  for  Bell  Ropes  ...  ...  ...  ...  4d. 

and  again  in  1837 

2  Bell  Ropes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3s.  6d. 

This  last  item  seems  to  show  that  the  pre-Reformation 
bell  was  not  cracked  at  the  time  of  our  late  Queen’s 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  in  further  support  of  this, 
Mr.  William  Myers,  a  former  bell-ringer  at  Dalton  (now 
aged  80  years),  informs  me  that  he  saw  the  two  bells  and 
heard  them  ring  ‘  ting,  tong,  ’  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Between  the  years  1552  and  1754  the  bell,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  tenor  bell,  was  obtained.  The  turret 


Anthy.  Crosby. 
James  Addison. 
Ed.  Taylor. 

Jas.  Lancaster. 
Jn°.  Smith. 

Jn.  Robinson. 
John  Casson. 


*  The  statement  in  Furness  :  Past  and  Present,  vol.  x.,  p.  171,  that  the  tower 
was  built  in  1829  on  the  foundation  of  one  that  fell  in  1657,  is  an  error. 
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would  then  be  enlarged  and  the  two  bells  doubtless  hung 
side  by  side.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  may  say  that 
two  triangular-shaped  stones  which  formed  part  of  the 
old  turret  are  built  into  the  new  tower,  one  of  them 
above  the  vestry  doorway,  inside,  and  the  other  in  the 
South  wall,  outside.  Other  stones,  parts  of  the  old  turret 
referred  to  before,  have  also  been  preserved. 

In  1869  the  two  old  bells  were  taken  down  from  the  old 
tower  by  Mr.  James  Butterfield,  contractor  for  the  bell- 
frame  and  erecting  the  new  peal  of  bells  1901.  Both  old 
bells  were  about  the  same  size.  One  with  a  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  it  was  found  to  be  cracked.  Mr.  Butterfield 
thought  there  was  lettering  on  both  bells,  but  as  he  made 
no  memorandum,  and  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  he  was 
not  certain. 

In  an  account  of  the  Church  Bells  of  Broughton  the 
interest  chiefly  centres  in  the  pre-Reformation  bell.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (Plate  III.)  of  that  bell  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  Butler,  and 
that  of  the  inscription  (Plate  IV.)  \  full  size,  is  from 
a  photograph  of  plaster  casts  taken  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Gaythorpe. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  bell : — 


Diameter  at  brim  . 2o\  inches. 

Height  to  crown  .  15  „ 

Circumference  below  the  shoulder  where 

the  inscription  is  placed .  36^  „ 

Thickness  where  not  struck  with  the 

clapper  . 

Thickness  where  struck  .  ijffc  „ 


The  inscription  on  the  bell  (Plate  IV.)  is  as  follows : — 

*  IOHANNES  1  EST  1  NOMEN  1  MEVM  £ 
(John  is  my  name). 

Below  the  word  “Mevm,”  a  piece  measuring  7iin.  long 
and  2in.  deep  has  been  broken  out  of  the  brim,  and  a 


Plate  III.— PRF-REFORMATION  BELL. 
BROUGHTOX-IX-FURNE3S. 


TO  FACE  F.  29SL 


Plate  IV. — INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  BROUGHTON  BELL.  (to  face  p.  299). 
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crack  extends  up  the  waist.  Where  worn  smooth  the 
metal  is  light  in  colour,  about  the  same  shade  as  german- 
silver,  or  of  a  new  bell  of  to-day.  The  canons  have 
rounded  edges,  and  with  use  have  been  worn  \  of  an  inch 
below  the  level.  They  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  on 
the  pre-Reformation  bells  at  Colton,  Whicham,  and 
Eskdale.  The  crown  staple  and  clapper  are  gone,  and  at 
some  past  time  two  holes,  5  an  inch  in  diameter,  have 
been  drilled  through  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  canons, 
evidently  to  insert  an  iron  bar  to  act  as  a  staple,  and 
which  would  probably  be  fastened  by  nuts,  as  at  Colton. 

The  initial  cross  patee  is  ornamented  at  the  angles,  and 
is  surrounded  with  a  fine  line  as  are  the  letters  and  stops. 
All  the  letters  are  floriated  Lombardic  and  seem  to  belong 
to  different  dates.  The  ornamentation  or  diaper  on  the 
patera  varies,  and  consists  mainly  of  scrolls,  though  in  the 
T  in  est  and  the  O  in  iohannes  and  nomen  there  is  a 
trefoil  design — in  the  first  O  this  is  inverted.  The  I  in 
iohannes  is  larger,  more  worn,  and  has  quite  a  different 
diaper  pattern.  The  H  in  iohannes  is  more  clearly 
defined  and  compares  with  the  M  in  nomen  and  mevm. 
The  A  in  iohannes  is  reversed,  and  all  four  Ns  in  the 
inscription,  especially  the  first  two,  are  much  worn.  The 
broken  patera  of  the  E  and  S  in  iohannes  are  very 
noticeable,  and  afford  strong  evidence  that  these  letters 
had  been  a  long  time  in  use.  The  letter  M  in  each  case 
has  a  horizontal  bar,  and  the  side  strokes  curve  outwards, 
differing  from  those  on  the  Colton  bell.  The  letters  H, 
A,  N,  E  and  V,  are  curled  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes  and 
are  finished  with  a  scroll,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
letters  E  and  V.  The  letter  A,  unlike  the  A  on  the 
Colton  bell,  has  the  vertical  stroke  the  full  length  of  the 
other  letters.  The  stops  are  shaped  like  a  letter  I,  some¬ 
what  reduced  in  height,  and  have  patera  in  form  like  a 
rhomboid.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  a  similar  stop  in 
any  book  on  Church  bells. 

One’s  first  thought  on  seeing  the  inscription  would  be 
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that  this  bell  was  probably  cast  in  the  14th  century.  But 
on  studying  the  form  of  the  bell,  its  comparatively  short 
waist,  and  more  especially  the  forms  of  the  letters — some 
old  and  worn,  others  newer  and  more  clearly  defined,  and 
the  paterce  worn  or  broken  at  the  corners,  one  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  unknown  and  probably  local  founder 
was  “long  established”  but,  in  respect  of  the  letters  he 
used,  hardly  “up-to-date.”  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
lettering  should  be  considered  as  a  survival  than  that  the 
founder  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  adopting  a  shorter 
form  of  bell.  A  date  about  1400-1450  or  even  later, 
would  therefore  be  a  more  probable  one,  and  in  this  I  am 
supported  by  Dr.  Raven  who  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

“  Contemplating  its  shape  I  am  inclined  to  put  the  later 
date  (15th  century)  to  it  and  to  regard  the  lettering  as  a 
survival.” 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Lord  Cross  for  his  kindness  in 
affording  me  every  facility  to  investigate  this  bell. 

Ringing  Customs. 

Since  1869  the  Tenor  bell  has  been  rung  on  Sundays 
for  morning  and  evening  service,  commencing  to  ring  at 
10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  for  10  minutes,  then,  after  a  pause  of 
10  minutes,  it  was  rung  for  another  10  minutes  until 
service  commenced.  The  bells  are  now  chimed.* 

A  survival  of  the  Matin  bell  existed  at  Broughton. 
The  tenor  bell  being  rung  at  8  a.m.  until  the  new  peal 
was  obtained. 

I11  February,  1900,  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson  issued 
a  faculty  for  taking  down  the  old  Church  tower  of  1781 
and  to  build  a  new  tower  and  place  a  peal  of  bells  therein. 
Messrs.  Paley  &  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  prepared  the 
designs  for  the  tower,  the  entire  cost  of  which  was  borne 


*  The  full  peal  of  eight  bells  was  rung  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  8th 
December,  1901,  and  on  the  nth  December  the  formal  opening  by  the  Dalton 
ringers  took  place. 
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by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B.  The  new 
tower  and  peal  of  bells  were  dedicated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  on  Whit-Monday,  27th  May,  1901. 

Woodland  Church. — St.  John  Evangelist. 

In  Bishop  GastrelPs  Notitia  Cestriensis,  compiled  1714- 
1725,  it  is  stated  that  “there  was  no  Chapel  at  Woodland 
in  1547,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Broughton,  Seathwaite, 
Dunnerdale,  and  Woodland  were  allowed  to  repair  to 
Broughton  Chapel  for  hearing  Divine  Service  and 
receiving  ye  Sacraments.”  In  a  foot  note,  the  Editor, 
Revd.  Canon  Raine,  adds,  “  The  Chapel  was  built  before 
the  year  15 77,”  his  authority  for  that  statement  being 
apparently  Saxton’s  Map  of  Lancashire,  engraved  by 
Remigius  Hogenbergius,  15 77.*  I  find  Woodland  Chapel 
along  with  Walney,  Lowick,  Torver,  Blawith,  and  Gray- 
thwaite  Chapels  on  this  Map,  and  the  same  Chapels, 
omitting  Torver,  are  named  on  another  Map  dated  1598, 
published  with  Gregson’s  Portfolio  of  Fragments  in  1821. 

Woodland  Chapel  is  again  referred  to  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Survey  of  1650.  In  1689  it  was  re-built  “by  the 
landowners  in  that  division  of  Kirkby.”  Above  the 
doorway  of  the  Porch,  inside,  is  a  carved  red  sandstone 
about  16  by  8  inches,  with  the  date  1689. 

I  find  no  evidence  of  any  bell  at  Woodland  Chapel 
until  1744  when  the  present  bell  was  first  erected. 


Description  of  the  Bell. 


Diameter  at  the  brim 

18  inches 

Height  to  crown 

Circumference  below  the  shoulder  where  the 

H  » 

inscription  is  placed 

30  „ 

Thickness  where  struck  with  the  clapper 

1 A  >> 

Thickness  where  not  struck 

1 4  JJ 

Note,  G. 

*  British  Topography ,  by  R.  Gough,  1780,  p.  508. 
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The  bell  has  no  founders  mark.  The  canons  are  fixed  to 
a  wooden  headstock  to  which  a  lever  is  attached  and  the 
bell  is  rung  inside  the  Church. 


Inscription  on  the  Bell. 

W  •  Stratford  •  LLD  ■  Commifsary  .  of  Richmond  '  1744 

The  stop  before  W  is  formed  of  five  heart-shaped  dots 
about  3-  to  A  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  arranged  in  a  square 
with  one  dot  in  the  centre.  Between  the  words  in  the 
centre  is  a  similar  heart-shaped  dot.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  letters  and  especially  the  figures  in  the  date  on  this 
bell  with  the  letters,  figures,  and  stops  on  a  bell  at 
Urswick  Church,  cast  by  Luke  Ashton,  of  Wigan,  in 
1724,  *  it  seems  evident  that  this  bell  was  cast  by  one  of 
his  successors. 

In  a  paper  on  Bell-Founders  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  the  adjacent  Counties  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  t  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  he  says: 

Mr.  Luke  Ashton  was  probably  the  last  of  the  Wigan  bell-founders, 
for  in  1732  the  bells  of  Wigan  Church  were  sent  to  Gloucester  to  be 
re-cast  by  Mr.  Abraham  Rudhall  of  that  place,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  there  been  any  good  foundry  in  that  town. 

The  date  1744,  on  the  Woodland  bell,  seems  to  show 
that  there  was  a  foundry  at  Wigan  at  •  that  time,  but 
possibly  the  Wigan  bells  were  not  satisfactory  and  there 
may  have  been  a  prejudice  against  a  local  man. 

Very  few  records  relating  to  the  bell  are  in  the  old 
Chapel  Vestry  book.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Rector,  the  Revd.  J.  Park,  I  extracted  the  following : — 


#  Furness  Lore ,  pi.  ix.,  p.  ioo. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1892. 
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Jan.  15th  1769  then  asesd  for  the  use  of  the  Chaple  the  sum 
of  1  :  12  :  irj-  which  money  is  Distributed  as  followeth 

* 


To  Isable  Hellen  for  Ringing  Bell  and  Washing  £ 

Surplace  five  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  o  :  10  : 

7  :  o 

o  :  17  :  o 

June  29th  1788 

An  account  of  the  money  received  and  Disbursed  for  the 
use  of  the  Chapel  from  the  year  1782  until  the  year  1788  by 
Jn°.  Kendal  *  Minister  of  Woodland 

* 

* 

Disbursed  for  Ringing  Bell  and  Washing  Surplice  £  s  d 

6  years  f  ...  ...  ...  •••  '  •••  •••  1.  4.  o 

In  1882  the  Chapel  was  enlarged  and  the  Chapel-yard 
fenced  in.  These  alterations  cost  £73. 

In  1865  the  Church  was  re-built  in  the  Early  English 
style.  A  bell-turret  surmounts  the  gable  at  the  west  end. 
At  this  time  the  bell  was  taken  to  Coniston  to  be 

repaired,  the  old  clapper  having  fallen  out. 

Ringing  Customs. 

The  bell  is  rung  for  about  10  minutes  before  service  at 
10-45  a.m.  and  at  6-30  p.rn.  The  evening  service  is  held 
on  alternate  Sundays  with  a  service  at  Grizebeck  Mission 
Room.  It  is  also  rung  now  at  8  a.m.  for  Easter 
Communion. 


*  The  “Wrestling  Parson.”  He  used  to  attend  the  fairs  at  Broughton  and 
challenge  all  comers  to  the  local  sport  of  wrestling.  North  Lonsdale  Magazine, 
1899,  vol.  3,  p.  139. 

+  To  Joseph  Ellen,  who  was  evidently  Clerk  and  husband  of  Isable  Hellen. 
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Seathwaite  Church. — Holy  Trinity. 

No  direct  evidence  can  be  obtained  that  one  of  the  5 
bells  mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  at 
“  Kirkbie  Irelethe  and  the  Chapells  in  the  same  psshe” 
6.  Edw.  VI.  (1552)  was  then  at  Seathwaite.  Presumably 
there  was  a  bell  at  Seathwaite  in  1547  as  a  chapel  existed 
there  at  that  date.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  is  in  an 
Award,  dated  2nd  March,  1565,  made  by  William 
(Downham)  Bishop  of  Chester.  This  Award  refers  to 
certain  duties  between  Kirkby  Ireleth,  Broughton,  Seath¬ 
waite,  and  Dunnerdale,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Seathwaite 
and  Dunnerdale  were  by  it,  after  a  dispute  lasting 
18  years,  decreed  to  pay  3s.  4d.  every  3  years  for  Bread 
and  Wine  for  ye  Sacr.  In  the  copy  of  this  Award, 
reference  is  also  made  to  a  License  granted  by  way  of 
Dispensation,  by  Thomas  (Cranmer)  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  out  of  his  Faculty  Office,  7th  June,  1547, 
and  Confirmed  by  the  King,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Broughton  *  should  have  free 
License  for  all  Sacraments  in  their  Chapel,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  condition  that  they 
contribute  dues  to  Kirkby  Ireleth,  namely,  us.  4b.  at 
Easter,  to  be  paid  once  every  3  years  for  Holy  Bread 
Silver.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Revd.  S.  R.  M.  Walker, 
Vicar  of  Seathwaite,  for  this  hitherto  unpublished  extract 
from  the  Award  referred  to,  which  was  copied  by  the 
Revd.  Edward  Tyson,  a  former  Minister  at  Seathwaite, 
into  the  Parish  Register. 

In  1650  “Seathett  Chapell”  is  mentioned;  it  is  named 
again  in  1675,  also  in  1684  when  the  Registers  begin,  and 
in  1696,  that  date  having  been  carved  on  the  old  Pulpit. 
One  hundred  years  later,  in  1796,  the  Chapel — “  a  remark¬ 
ably  humble  fabric  of  one  story,  with  a  small  campanile” — 
was  pewed.  At  that  time  “the  little  Chapel  bell  sent 


*  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  mistake  for  Seathwaite,  as  Broughton  Church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
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forth  its  sharp  sound,  not  much  louder  than  a  mountain 
cuckoo,  but  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard.”  “The  bell 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  sheep  bell”  and  the  bell  rope 
then  hung  down  outside  the  Chapel. 

In  1828,  the  old  bell  was  re-cast.  It  was  inscribed 
ROBERT  CASSON,  CHURCHWARDEN,  1828,  and  was  not 
quite  so  heavy  as  the  new  one.  When  the  Chapel  was 
being  re-built  in  1874-5,  the  bell  was  hung  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  and  was  cracked  whilst  being  rung  by  a  mason, 
who  struck  it  with  a  hammer. 

In  1875,  May  17th,  the  new  Church  was  re-consecrated 
under  its  former  dedication  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin). 

The  bell  was  again  re-cast  in  1881.  It  is  fixed  to  a 
wooden  headstock  and  rung  inside  the  Church  with  a 
rope  attached  to  a  wheel. 

Ringing  Customs. 

The  bell  is  now  rung  half  an  hour  before  morning  and 
evening  prayer — morning  at  10-30,  afternoon  at  2-30  to 
3  p.m.  in  Winter,  and  at  6  p.m.  in  Summer.  It  has  a 
very  pure  tone. 

The  old  bell  of  1828  was  always  considered  by 
Seathwaite  folks  to  have  a  tone  superior  to  the  bell  at 
Ulpha.  It  could  be  heard  at  Moor  House,  about  half 
way  between  Seathwaite  and  Ulpha,  when  the  Ulpha  bell 
could  not. 

The  Revd.  Robert  Walker,  Minister  of  Seathwaite, 
1735-1802,  “A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer’s  verse  pourtrays” 
loved  old  customs  and  old  usages,  but  few  remain.  The 
bell  is  tolled  for  funerals,  and  formerly  “Ringing  the 
Year”  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  institution,  this  being 
done  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  At  Christmas  time  the 
parishioners  passing  the  Chapel  gave  the  bell-rope  a  pull. 

Formerly,  “  Bidden  ”  Funerals  were  the  rule,  and  they 
still  have  them  in  a  way.  The  one  who  ‘bid’  would  go 
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round  to  the  parishioners  houses,  knock  at  the  door,  and 
say  in  a  sepulchral  tone  “Two  are  bidden  from  this  house 

to - ’s  funeral.”  The  relatives  were  the  bearers,  and 

when  the  corpse  was  brought  into  the  Church  the 
mourners  sat  round  it  during  the  service,  bent  over  in  a 
conventional  attitude,  and  in  an  absorbed  state.  Since 
the  Church  was  altered,  all  this  has  gone,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  inside  the  Church  do  not  admit  of  the  corpse  being 
placed  in  the  same  position,  nor  is  there  room  for  the 
mourners  to  sit  round  it.  After  the  funeral,  the  mourners 
went  up  to  the  house  and  made  a  kind  of  funeral  feast. 
The  custom  is  now  dying  out,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
disappear. 

It  was  also  customary  for  the  mourners,  both  men  and 
women,  to  wait  until  the  second  Sunday  after  the  funeral 
before  attending  Chapel,  in  order  to  get  suits  of  clothes 
made. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  A.  Tyson,  of  Barrow, 
for  his  kindness  in  obtaining  rubbings  of  the  bells  at 
Woodland  and  Seathwaite.  Without  his  help  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  have  got  the  information 
which  the  bells,  in  almost  inaccessible  turrets,  alone  can 
supply. 

In  conclusion,  about  half-a-dozen  pre- Reformation  bells 
are  now  known  to  exist  in  Furness  and  Cartmel,  three  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  came  from  Furness  Abbey  or  the 
Priories  of  Cartmel  and  Conishead.  These  have  already 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  Furness  Lore.  Two  of 
the  three  bells  at  Aldingham  Church  were  cast  by  Richard 
Mellor,  of  Nottingham,  about  1488,  and  one  at  Urswick 
Church  was  cast  by  an  unknown  founder  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 
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Art.  XX. — Gosforth  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Bees.  By  W. 

N.  Thompson. 

Communicated  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29th,  igoi. 

SPHERE  are  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Bees  numerous 
1  documents  relating  to  lands  in  all  Ihe  four  vills  of 
which  the  parish  of  Gosforth  consisted.  These  four  vills 
formed  the  three  manors  of  Gosforth,  of  Seascale  and 
Newton,  and  of  Bolton. 

I. — THE  VILL  OF  GOSFORD. 

The  first  mention  is  in  a  charter  of  Alan,  son  of 
Waldieve,  and  grandson  of  Gospatric,  Earl  of  North¬ 
umbria,  &c.  Waldieve,  or  Waltheof,  held  Allerdale 
below  Derwent  from  Henry  I.,  and  the  land  between 
Cocker  and  Derwent,  with  the  five  vills,  from  William 
Meschin,  baron  of  Copeland.  Of  Alan,  little  is  known  : 
he  gave  land  in  Aspatrick  to  St.  Bees,  and  in  this  charter, 
which  we  may  date  from  the  witnesses  1150-70,  he  gives 
to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Bega,  of 
Coupland,  and  the  monks  therein  2  bovates — i.e.,  15^ 
acres  of  land  in  Goseford. 

A  similar  grant  of  2  bovates  in  Gosford  to  St.  Bees  was 
made  sometime  about  1170  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  E,  from 
whose  barony  of  Gilsland  the  manor  of  Gosford  was  held. 

About  1217-18,  Adam  de  Newton,  with  the  advice  and 
assent  of  Godith  his  wife,  as  he  expressly  says,  gave  three 
acres  and  three  perches  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances 
pertaining  to  the  vill  of  Gosford,  and  lying  between  his 
own  land  and  the  land  of  Geoffry  the  Falconer  of  Gosford 
towards  the  north,  with  common  of  pasture  for  8  oxen, 
12  cows,  60  sheep,  20  goats,  3  swine,  and  their  respective 
young  of  two  years. 
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From  Geoffry  the  Falconer,  or  Geoffry  de  Gosford  the 
Falconer,  as  he  is  also  styled,  St.  Bees  received  two 
charters  sometime  before  1240.  By  the  first  he  grants, 
with  the  consent  of  Grace  his  wife  and  of  John  his  heir, 
one  acre  of  his  demesne  land  above  Gillibanc  and 
stretching  east  to  west  from  the  King’s  highway  to 
Gillebec  near  the  land  called  Languse,  and  pasture  for 
10  cows,  30  ewes,  10  goats,  2  mares,  and  2  swine,  with 
their  young  of  one  year.  By  his  second  charter  he  gives 
two  acres  of  arable  land  lying  on  the  outer  side  upon  the 
culture  *  of  Gillibanc,  whereof  one  extremity  extended 
thence  towards  the  south,  the  other  towards  the  north, 
together  with  common  of  pasture  for  the  beasts  of  the 
tenant.  This  grant  also  was  made  by  consent  of  his  wife 
Grace  ( or  Grecia)  de  Gosford. 

Grecia  de  Gosford’s  three  charters  probably  fall  within 
the  years  1235-1250.  She  is  now  a  widow:  and  she 
appears  as  lady  of  the  manor  of  Gosford,  inclosing  and 
making  profit  of  her  wastes  and  confirming  a  grant  of 
Hubert  de  Vallibus.  (1)  She  granted  to  St.  Bees  two 
acres  of  her  land  in  the  vill  of  Gosford  near  adjoining  the 
land  which  was  Adam  de  Newton’s  in  the  said  vill 
towards  the  north,  and  one  perch  of  land  in  the  valley 
below  the  said  land  near  adjoining  the  land  which  was 
the  said  Adam’s  beyond  the  road,  with  pasture  for  the 
two  tenants,  saving  the  right  of  herself  and  her  heirs  to 
cultivate  and  make  approvement  of  her  waste  so  long  as 
sufficient  pasture  is  left  for  the  said  tenants  and  free 
ingress  and  egress.  (2)  She  gave  five  acres  of  her  land 
in  the  vill  of  Gosford  upon  Helewynhege,  two  acres  and  a 
half  lying  between  the  land  which  belonged  to  Alexander, 
son  of  Godenild,  and  that  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  south,  and  one  acre  and  a  half  in  “butts” — i.e.,  short 
pieces  of  land  at  the  ends  of  arable  ridges  and  furrows — 


*  The  cultura  was  a  set  of  contiguous  and  parallel  acre  strips,  each  a  furlong 
(furrow-long)  in  length,  more  or  less,  This  strip  of  2  acres  would  be 
40  rods  by  8. 
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towards  the  moor,  and  one  acre  near  the  aforesaid  land  of 
the  Hospital  on  the  north  ;  and  she  reserved  to  herself 
and  her  heirs  the  liberty  of  making  clearings,  of  building, 
and  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  in  all  the  wastes  in 
the  vill  of  Gosford.  (3)  Grecia  de  Gosford  granted  and 
confirmed  to  St.  Bees  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Gosford  which 
Hubert  de  Vallibus  had  given,  about  1157-1161,  as  we 
learn  from  a  charter  of  Savaric,  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  at 
York.  They  are  described  as  follows  : — “From  the  second 
ford  above  the  house  of  Adam,  son  of  Richer,  and  as  far 
as  a  cross  (to  wit,  towards  the  north)  and  lineally  from 
the  cross  to  the  road  (to  wit,  transversely)  and  by  the 
road  ascending  (to  wit,  by  the  boundary)  to  a  canch  * 
and  from  the  canch  to  a  fig  tree  near  the  house  of  Adam 
aforesaid  and  by  the  fig  tree  ascending  to  the  road  and  by 
the  road  descending  to  the  boundary,  which  is  between 
the  land  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Gosford,  and  the 
land  of  St.  Bega,  and  by  the  fig  tree  descending  to  the 
bounds  of  Xeuton  and  by  the  bounds  of  Xeuton  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  stream  which  flows  to  Xeuton  and  bv  the 
stream  ascending  to  the  ford  above  the  house  of  Adam.’’ 
Moreover,  she  gave  all  the  land  within  these  bounds, 
which  is  over  and  above  the  fifty  acres,  fr  m  an  intuition 
of  charity,  as  she  says,  and  for  the  souls  of  her  father  and 
mother  and  for  the  soul  of  Geoffry  her  husband. 

John  the  Falconer,  who  grants  the  next  charter,  is 
doubtless  that  son  and  heir  of  whom  mention  has  alreadv 
been  made.  He  frequently  appears  as  a  witness,  some¬ 
times  as  John  the  Falconer,  but  generally  as  John  de 
Gosford.  The  date  of  his  charter  appears  to  be  about 
1247-58,  when  Elyas,  who  attests  it,  was  parson  of 
Gosford.  He  granted  to  Peter,  son  of  Henry  de  Aynthom, 
one  acre  of  his  land,  which  William,  son  of  Jordan,  at  one 
time  held  of  him,  Ring  near  Attemore  on  the  north  and 
his  own  land  on  the  south,  one  head  whereof  extends 


Canch,  a  trench  cut  sloping  to  a  very  narrovr  bottom. — Balihcell.  Arch.  Did. 
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towards  the  peat-moss  on  the  east  and  the  other  head 
towards  Grucocgile  on  the  west,  with  all  the  common 
pasture  of  Gosford  for  12  oxen,  2  mares,  1  horse,  50  sheep, 
20  goats  and  4  pigs,  with  their  young  of  one  year.  This 
pasture  he  was  to  enjoy  with  John  the  Falconer’s  men 
(or  tenants)  and  with  the  men  of  St.  Bega,  and  he  was  to 
have  estovers — i.e.,  such  wood  as  he  needed  for  fuel, 
repairs,  &c. — in  every  common  wood  in  the  vill  of  Gosford, 
paying  annually  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Bega 
sixpence  at  Pentecost. 

John  the  Falconer  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
Robert  de  Gosford — or  Robert  le  Fauconer  de  Gosford,  as 
he  once  appears.  Robert  de  Gosford  made  no  grant  to 
St.  Bees,  but  he  frequently  appears  as  a  witness  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  13th,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  He  died  in  1316,  or  shortly  before,  and  an 
inquisition  was  made  of  his  lands  and  tenements.  It  was 
found  that  he  held,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  manor  of 
Goseford,  by  fealty  and  the  service  of  sixpence  annually, 
of  the  heir  ( who  was  under  age  and  in  the  King’s 
guardianship)  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  of  Gillesland,  as  of 
his  manor  of  Hirthington.  There  were  forty  acres  in 
demesne,  but  neither  park  nor  dovehouse  nor  fishpond. 
There  were  four  free  tenants  and  five  tenants  at  will. 
These  five  tenants  at  will  held  amongst  them  thirty  acres 
in  all.  After  Robert  de  Goseford’s  death  the  manor  of 
Gosford  was  broken  up  among  coheirs.  The  coheirs 
were  his  grandson  John,  son  of  Agnes  de  Estholm,  then 
under  age  ;  and  his  daughters,  Mariota,  wife  of  Alan 
Cadde,  who  was  thirty  years  old  ;  Isabella,  wife  of  Henry 
Hosecok,  aged  twenty-six  years  ;  Johanna,  wife  of  Adam 
de  Garth,  aged  twenty-four  years ;  and  Elena,  widow  of 
William  de  Kirkebi,  who  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

And  now  to  turn  to  humbler  folk.  Adam,  son  of 
Richard  of  Gill,  granted,  sometime  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  13th  century,  to  William,  son  of  Richard  of  Caldra, 
one  messuage  and  an  acre  of  land  in  the  vill  of  Gosford 
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lying  between  the  land  of  the  lord  of  Gosford  and  the  land 
which  Robert  Carpenter  (or  the  carpenter)  of  Santon,  at 
one  time  held,  to  hold  of  the  prior  and  monks  of  St.  Bees 
by  an  annual  payment  of  six  silver  pennies,  at  Pentecost 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  winter. 

Afterwards,  about  1301,  Wiliiam,  son  of  Richard  of 
Caldra,  granted  this  messuage  and  acre  of  land  under  iike 
conditions  to  Robert,  son  of  William,  son  of  Roger  of 
Gosford,  who  quitclaimed  the  same  (1303-13)  to  John, 
abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  at  York,  and  Alan  de  Nesse,  prior  of 
St.  Bees,  and  the  cell  and  monks  thereof. 

On  April  26th,  1371,  appears  Michael  de  Brokholebanc. 
He  granted  to  John  Scharp,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Whitingham  (Whicham),  and  Thomas  Lillmg,  chaplain, 
all  his  tenements  and  lands  with  the  meadows,  buildings, 
and  all  other  their  appurtenances  which  he  had  in 
Growcogill  in  the  vili  of  Gosford. 

A  Michael  de  Brocholbanc  also  granted  one  toft  with 
two  acres  and  a  half  of  arable  land  in  Growcogill  to 
Thomas  de  Lawswater  and  Randulph  Bell,  chaplains, 
and  at  the  same  time  (January,  1390)  he  appointed  John 
Cady  to  be  his  attorney  to  deliver  to  them  full  seisin  of 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Gosford. 

On  Sept.  2 1st,  1392,  Thomas  de  Lawswater  and 
Randulph  Bell  grant  two  tofts  and  two  acres  and  a  half  of 
arable  land  in  Gosford  to  Nicholas  de  Staingrefe,  vicar 
of  the  church  of  Kirkeby  in  Lonsdale;  Thomas  de 
Brunby,  vicar  of  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  in  Apylby ; 
Wiliiam  de  Gaiscoigne,  chaplain;  and  John  Thornour,  by 
whom  they  were  conveyed  a  few  days  later  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  York. 

The  last  document  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with 
the  vill  of  Gosford  is  the  charter  oi  Abbot  Savanc, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  He  granted  and  gave 
to  Richer,  son  of  Punzun,  to  hold  in  fee  and  inheritance 
fifty  acres  of  land  which  Hubert  de  Vallibus  gave  to  the 
cell  at  St.  Bees,  to  which  cell  Richer  and  his  heirs  are  to 
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pay  five  shillings  a  year.  The  date  is  between  1157  and 
April,  1161. 


II. - THE  VILL  OF  NEUTON. 

Adam  de  Newton  has  already  been  mentioned  as  giving 
land  in  the  vill  of  Gosford  to  St.  Bees.  His  grants  of 
land  in  Neuton  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  cannot  be 
later  than  January,  1239. 

(1)  Adam,  son  of  Richer  (or  Richard)  de  Neuton,  gave 
to  God  and  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  Bega  the  virgin  and  the 
monks  there  serving  God  “all  my  land  which  lies  between 
,  the  land  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Goseford  and  the 
great  road  which  goes  from  Calder  to  Goseford  and  the 
boundary  of  Neuton  with  the  meadow  adjoining  within 
the  said  bounds.  I  have  given  also  to  the  said  monks  one 
acre  of  my  land  and  one  perch  near  adjoining  on  another 
part  of  the  said  road,  and  all  my  land  which  is  called 
Kylnebanch,  and  the  meadow  which  lies  between  Kylne- 
banch  and  the  path  which  goes  from  my  house  to  the 
great  road  of  Gosseford.  Moreover,  I  have  given  eight 
acres  of  my  land  in  Stelrunbanch,  near  to  the  road  of 
Goseford,  ascending  to  the  boundary  which  is  between 
me  and  Goseford.  I  have  also  given  all  my  land  which 
lies  between  the  land  of  Robert,  son  of  Ulf,  and  the  land 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  vi z.  : — fwo  acres  and  one  rood 
with  the  appurtenances.  Also  one  acre  of  land  which  lies 
between  the  one  acre  of  land  which  John  de  Brakenth- 
uerth  holds  of  me  and  my  land  near  to  the  house  of  the 
said  John.”  This  grant  he  made  to  maintain  for  ever  a 
light  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bega  the  virgin.  He  granted, 
in  addition,  that  the  monks  should  have  with  him  common 
of  pasture  in  the  vill  of  Gosford  for  40  oxen,  8  swine, 
140  sheep,  40  goats,  and  6  mares,  with  their  young  of 
one  year. 

The  second  charter  of  Adam  de  Newton  seems  to  be 
either  in  substitution  for  his  first  grant,  or  to  be  the  first 
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grant  augmented.  It  is  for  the  same  purpose — the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  light,  and  carries  rights  of  common  for  the 
same  number  and  kinds  of  cattle. 

(2)  Adam,  son  of  Richer  de  Neuton,  with  the  advice 
and  assent  of  his  spouse  and  his  heirs,  gave  to  St.  Bees 
part  of  his  land  in  Neuton  within  these  bounds  : — As  the 
bounds  extend  from  St.  Helen’s  Well,  which  is  at  the 
corner  of  my  garden,  towards  the  south  to  a  great  grey 
stone  and  thence  to  another  grey  stone  which  stands 
upon  the  bank  and  so  by  the  bank  to  the  head  of  the 
said  bank  on  the  south  and  from  the  head  of  the  bank  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  south  side  of  Sceleren,  and  from 
Scelerun  in  a  straight  line  to  a  cross  which  stands  in 
Stanraise  above  Welleberch,  and  from  the  cross  to  the 
syke  which  falls  from  Hessegile,  and  by  the  syke  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  great  road  which  comes  from  Caldra,  and  from 
the  said  road  by  the  bounds  which  divide  my  land  and 
the  land  of  Blessed  Mary  of  Gouseford,  descending  to  the 
bounds  of  Radulph  de  Feritate,  *  and  by  the  first-said 
bounds  into  Grucocgile  beck  and  by  the  said  beck 
ascending  to  the  outfall  of  the  said  well  and  thence 
towards  the  south  by  the  said  syke  to  the  well  of  St.  Helen 
aforesaid.”  [Then  follow  the  stipulation  for  a  light,  and 
the  same  grant  of  common  as  before.]  “And  it  is  to  wit, 
that  the  monks  shall  have  within  these  bounds  four 
buildings  having  hearths  and  the  services  of  John  Brak- 
enthueith.  They  shall  provide  a  road  for  me  and  my 
heirs  between  Grucocgile  beck  and  the  bank  as  far  as  the 
bounds  of  Radulph  de  Feritate.  But  upon  the  aforesaid 
land  they  shall  have  no  mill.” 

This  land,  together  with  the  annual  service  of  John 
Brakenthwait,  was  afterwards  granted  by  Robert,  abbot 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York  (1197 — Jan.,  1239),  to  Michael,  son 
of  Hubert  de  Meles,  and  his  heirs,  at  a  rent  of  thirty-two 
pence,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  cell  of  St.  Bees. 


*  He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bowness  on  Solway. 
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About  1250-60,  or  perhaps  rather  later,  Adam  de  Neuton, 
son  of  Adam,  son  of  Richer,  quitclaimed  to  the  prior  and 
monks  of  St.  Bees,  “my  patrons,”  one  acre  of  his  land  in 
Neuton,  which  lay  between  the  land  of  William,  son  of 
Jurdan,  and  a  burial-place  (?),  with  pasture  for  8  oxen, 
40  sheep,  1  horse,  10  goats,  1  pig,  and  their  young  of  one 
year. 

About  1261-1271,  Andrew,  who  was  then  chaplain 
(chantry  priest  ?)  of  Gosford,  granted  and  confirmed  to 
Ada  de  Neuton,  daughter  of  Richer  Tyllof — a  family  of  this 
name  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Scaleby — one  acre  and 
rood  upon  the  bank  in  the  vill  of  Neuton  and  two  houses 
below  the  bank,  with  part  of  a  garden,  beginning  at  the 
grange  of  the  said  Ada,  towards  the  east,  descending  to 
some  cummin  in  the  aforesaid  garden,  and  from  the 
cummin  to  the  land  of  Ralph,  servant  of  John,  rector  of 
the  church  of  Goseford,  towards  the  south.  This  property 
Ada  was  to  hold  of  the  house  of  St.  Bega  by  an  annual 
payment  of  threepence. 

Some  years  afterwards,  about  1286,  Ada,  daughter  of 
Richard  Tyllof  of  Neuton,  as  she  is  now  described, 
granted  this  property  to  Richard  Ward  of  Dreg,  to  hold 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  at  York  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Bees,  rendering  annually  to  the  prior  of  St.  Bees  two 
silver  shillings. 

Richard  Ward  immediately  quitclaimed  the  acre  and 
rood  of  land  which  he  had  by  the  gift  of  Ada,  daughter  of 
Richard  Tylliolf  of  Neuton,  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Bees. 

We  must  now  go  back  some  years,  when  Ada,  daughter 
of  Adam,  son  of  Richer,  quitclaims  to  the  prior  of  St. 
Bees  certain  of  her  land  in  Neuton  lying  between  a  stone 
fence  which  ran  down  from  the  chance  (canch)  and 
stretched  to  Gretigate  and  the  land  of  John  Kalewar,  and 
all  the  other  land  between  Gretigate  and  the  land  of  the 
said  John  on  the  west,  and  one  acre  lying  at  the  outlet 
towards  the  west  near  the  land  of  the  lord  of  Gosford — 
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i.e.,  John  de  Gosford  the  Falconer :  and  so  the  date  would 
be  about  1250,  or  a  few  years  earlier.  It  could  hardly  be 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Geoffry  the  Falconer,  who  would 
be  lord  in  right  of  his  wife. 

At  the  same  date,  Guy,  prior  of  St.  Bees,  demised, 
and  granted  this  land  to  William,  son  of  Jordan,  and  his 
heirs,  reserving  an  annual  rent  of  sixpence  to  St.  Bees. 

About  the  same  period  Adam,  son  of  Adam  de  Neuton, 
granted  to  Hubert,  son  of  Michael,  half  of  his  whole  land 
of  Neuton  and  one  acre  upon  Welebanc,  to  hold  of  Adam 
and  his  heirs  by  an  annual  payment  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

About  1250-61  Pavia,  daughter  of  William,  chaplain  of 
Punchunby,  quitclaimed  to  her  lord,  the  prior  of  St.  Bees 
and  the  monks,  all  her  land  in  Neuton  which  she  had  by 
gift  of  her  father.  This  land  was  between  the  land  of  the 
prior  and  the  land  of  Ralph,  the  parson  of  Goseford’s 
man. 

About  the  same  period,  Hubert  de  Newton  quitclaimed 
and  confirmed  to  St.  Mary’s  at  York  and  St.  Bees 
sixteen  acres  and  one  rood  of  land  in  the  territory  of 
Neuton,  lying  in  a  spot  called  Acris,  near  the  land  of 
Ralph,  the  parson’s  man,  on  the  south,  beginning  at  the 
boundaries  of  Goseford  and  stretching  to  Haynebanc  and 
Stalerun. 

Again  he  quitclaimed  to  St.  Bees  seven  acres  which  are 
also  described  as  being  near  the  land  of  Ralph,  the 
parson’s  man,  and  as  extending  to  Hayhnsbanc  and  the 
land  of  John  le  Faucunar.  He  likewise  quitclaimed  a 
certain  plot  of  ground  with  buildings  thereupon,  beginning 
at  Graystan  on  the  bank  and  extending  to  Graystan  below 
the  bank  and  up  to  the  corner  of  the  prior’s  house,  and  so 
to  a  ran  as  far  as  Likebulbek,  and  by  a  stan  ran  along 
the  end  of  his  (Hubert’s)  house  to  the  road,  and  by 
another  ran  lying  near  the  land  of  Gilbert  the  mason  to 
the  bank  at  Graystan  near  the  road. 

He  also  quitclaimed  to  St.  Bees,  about  1270,  twelve 
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acres  in  Neuton  lying  near  the  sixteen  acres  described 
above,  whereof  ten  acres  began  at  the  boundaries  of  those 
sixteen  acres  and  extended  in  breadth  to  the  Brathaurane, 
and  so  on  to  the  path  in  Hollesalc  near  Scelerun  on  the 
west  and  from  Holleslac  to  the  boundaries  of  Goseford  on 
the  east,  the  other  two  acres  lying  near  the  Brachaurane 
on  the  south. 

About  the  same  date  Hubert,  son  of  Clara  de  Neuton, 
as  he  is  now  described,  granted  and  confirmed  to  Thomas 
his  son  four  acres  of  his  land,  with  the  buildings  in  the 
vill  of  Goseford,  which  four  acres  were  in  Neuton  near 
the  great  road  which  comes  from  Dreg  and  goes  towards 
Grucocgile  on  the  east,  and  abutted  towards  Scelrun  on 
the  land  which  he  sold  to  the  prior  of  St.  Bees  on  the 
south. 

He  likewise  gave  to  his  son  John  a  messuage  which 
Gilbert  the  mason  once  held  from  him  in  Neuton,  with 
the  whole  waste  adjoining,  within  these  bounds— between 
Grucokgilebeke  on  the  west  and  the  great  road  by  which 
you  go  from  Neuton  towards  the  sea-grange  of  Caldra  on 
the  east,  whose  one  head  abuts  on  the  spring  near  the 
ancient  site  of  a  mill  towards  the  south,  and  the  other 
head  on  the  waste  of  Goseford  towards  the  north. 

Hubert  de  Neuton ’s  next  proceeding  apparently  was 
to  deliver  over  the  rest  of  his  lands  to  his  son  Adam,  and 
then  he  seems  to  have  disappeared.  This  was  before 
November  nth,  1271. 

Shortly  afterwards  Thomas  and  John  de  Neuton  grant 
the  lands  given  to  them  by  their  father  to  God  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  York  and  Blessed  Bega  the  virgin, 
reserving  only  “  prayers  and  orisons.” 

And  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hubert  de  Neuton,  also 
quitclaimed  to  St.  Bees  her  interest  by  right  of  inheritance 
in  the  land  of  her  sister  Alice,  with  the  buildings,  in  the 
vill  of  Neuton. 

Now  appears  for  the  first  time  Adam,  son  of  Hubert  de 
Neuton.  He  grants,  demises,  and  surrenders  to  the  prior 
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of  St.  Bees  in  Coupland  and  the  monks  there  all  his  land 
with  its  appurtenances,  as  well  with  farms  and  rents  as 
with  other  things  belonging,  which  he  held  in  the  vill  of 
Neuton  by  demise  and  surrender  of  his  father,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  the  term  beginning  in  the  Feast  of  St. 
Martin  in  winter  56  Henry  III.  (November  nth,  1271), 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  given  to  him  by  the  prior  and 
monks  “in  his  great  necessity.”  But  should  Hubert,  the 
father  of  the  said  Adam,  return  to  the  parts  of  Coupland 
before  the  completion  of  the  term  and  claim  the  land  as 
his  own,  then  Adam  was  to  refund  the  whole  of  this  sum 
together  with  any  other  advances  which  the  monks  might 
make  to  him.  The  term,  however,  being  fully  complete, 
the  land  was  to  revert  to  Adam  in  the  same  state  in  which 
he  had  demised  it. 

Hubert  de  Neuton  apparently  did  not  come  back  to 
Coupland,  and  he  must  have  died  meanwhile,  for  in  56 
Henry  III.  (1271-2)  Adam  de  Neuton  granted  and  con¬ 
firmed  to  God  and  Blessed  Mary  of  York  and  Blessed 
Bega  of  Coupeland  all  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Neuton 
which  Hubert  his  father  gave  to  them,  and  those  which 
he  had  by  the  gift  and  grant  of  his  brothers  Thomas  and 
John.  He  granted  also  to  the  monks  the  site  of  a  mill, 
with  liberty  to  erect  a  mill  with  pool  and  watercourse,  at 
their  will  and  pleasure  where  they  thought  most  expedient 
in  their  own  land  in  Neuton.  He  likewise  granted  and 
confirmed  that  an  annual  rent  of  seven  shillings  and 
eightpence  which  his  father  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  them  for  the  lands  and  tenements  which  he  held  of 
them  in  the  vill  of  Neuton  should  be  paid  to  them  and 
their  successors  for  ever  for  the  residue  of  his  lands 
therein. 

From  an  inspeximus  by  Thomas  de  Senhows,  dated 
January  18,  1419,  it  appears  that  this  annual  payment  of 
seven  shillings  and  eightpence  was  a  rent-charge  on 
Flemynghall  and  other  lands  in  Neuton. 

And,  last  scene  of  all !  so  far  as  the  family  of  de  Neuton 
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is  concerned,  Adam  de  Neuton  remised  and  quitclaimed  to 
St.  Mary’s  at  York  and  St.  Bees  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of 
Neuton,  as  well  in  services,  farms,  rents,  as  in  demesnes, 
which  land  he  held  of  them  (about  1272  or  so). 

III. - THE  VILE  OF  SESCHALIS. 

The  solitary  grant  of  land  to  St.  Bees  in  the  vill  of 
Seascale  was  made  by  a  non-resident  owner,  Roger  de 
Beauchamp,  lord  of  Little  Croglin,  and  of  Staffield  in 
Kirkoswald.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  he  gave  two 
bovates  of  his  land  in  the  Seschalis,  lying  near  the  land 
of  the  nuns  of  Ainstapillith — the  Benedictine  nuns  of 
Ermynthwait,  in  the  parish  of  Ainstable — in  the  same 
vill,  between  their  land,  that  is,  and  the  Seschalis.  This 
grant  he  made  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  soul  of 
his  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother. 

IV. — -THE  VILL  OF  BOLTON. 

The  Bolton  charters  nearly  all  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  the  two  following  grants, 
however,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  have  not  been 
preserved. 

The  first  is  a  grant  by  Richard  de  Ooupland.  He  gave 
to  St.  Bees  one  acre  near  Morthweyt  Bee,  with  pasture  in 
the  common  of  the  vill  of  Bolton  for  8  oxen,  8  sheep,  3 
mares,  8  goats,  3  swine,  and  their  young  of  one  year. 

The  other  is  a  grant  by  John,  son  of  Alexander  de 
Houthunhou,  of  a  half-acre  and  half-perch  of  his  land  in 
Houthunhou,  the  half-acre  lying  between  a  path  and  two 
stones  on  the  south  of  the  path  and  Untheknur,  and 
the  half-perch  below  Staynknoc  near  the  land  of  the  said 
John,  and  hard  by  a  great  stone. 

John,  son  of  Alexander  de  Hovenoth,  also  gave  to  St. 
Bees  one  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  Bovelton 
lying  near  Seteknoc  towards  the  north,  with  common 
pasture  for  the  beasts  of  the  tenant. 
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He  also  grants  all  his  land  at  Houchenhou  in  Boulton, 
which  lies  between  Blindbec  and  a  burial-place  (?)  at 
the  south,  and  from  Gretigat  towards  the  west.  These 
gifts  were  made  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  of  the 
souls  of  his  father  and  of  Alan,  son  of  Ketel.  The  date  is 
sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

About  the  same  period  William,  son  of  Hugh  de 
Warthebuthewait,  gave  three  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
territory  of  Bovelton,  one  acre  being  near  Borthhevid 
between  two  sykes,  and  one  acre  in  Thornbanc  which 
extends  from  the  highway  towards  the  vill  of  Bovelton  to 
the  moss,  and  a  half-acre  near  Thornhevid  on  the  west 
which  extends  from  the  marsh  to  Whitrais,  and  a  half¬ 
acre  in  Lovetsche  near  a  rivulet  on  the  east. 

William,  son  of  Hugh  de  Werbuthethwait,  also  gave 
one  acre  of  arable  land  of  his  free  tenement  in  Bolton 
lying  in  Lowkesk  near  the  marsh  towards  the  west. 

Adam,  son  of  William  de  Waybuchthwait,  gave  five 
acres  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Bolton,  two  of  which  are 
near  the  road  which  stretches  towards  Kerlingsik,  and 
two  near  the  other  two  acres  between  the  road  and  the 
moss,  and  one  other  acre  in  Thornborhe.  This  was  in 
the  time  of  Geoffrey  the  Falconer,  who  is  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

In  Geoffrey’s  time  also,  Ada,  daughter  of  William,  son 
of  Hugh,  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  her  father  and 
mother,  gave  to  St.  Bees  two  acres  of  her  land  in  Bolton 
lying  near  the  arable  land  of  Richard  de  Coupland 
towards  the  south  upon  the  cultura  of  Strivland.  She 
also  granted  and  confirmed  those  four  acres  of  land  near 
the  said  two  acres  which  her  grandfather  Hugh,  son  of 
Efward,  gave  to  Peter  de  Sevenhow  in  frank  marriage 
with  Gunnilda  his  daughter. 

About  1271  Alan,  son  of  Richard  de  Coupland,  gave 
thirty  falls  of  his  arable  land  in  the  vill  and  territory  of 
Bolton  which  lay  beneath  Setikonoc,  between  the  road 
and  the  land  which  Alan  de  Wesmerland  held  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 
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About  1240-50  Sir  John  de  Langliuer,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  considerable  local  importance, 
granted  to  John  de  Boyvill  for  five  silver  marcs  a  moiety 
of  the  wardship  of  all  the  land  in  Bolton,  which  had 
belonged  to  Adam  de  Waithbuthwait — which  moiety  he 
had  by  the  gift  of  Thomas  de  Multon — to  have  and  to 
hold  till  the  right  age  of  the  heirs  of  the  said  Adam, 
marriage  being  excepted. 

About  the  same  period  Walter  de  Seuenhows  granted 
to  Yvo,  son  of  Hubert  de  Hirton,  one  acre  of  his  demesne 
land  in  the  territory  of  Botelltun,  which  acre  lay  in 
Robert’s  assartel,  or  small  clearing,  and  extended  on  the 
south  in  length  from  the  said  Walter’s  land  to  the  rivulet 
of  Morechait  east  and  north  ;  in  breadth  from  the  said 
Walter’s  land  to  the  land  of  William  Denhi  on  the  west — 
for  which  Yvo  was  to  render  annually  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Bees  fourpence  de  eadern  firma  quam  exibet  for  the  land 
whereon  he  dwelt. 

Somewhat  earlier  Peter  de  Seuenhou,  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  wife  Gunnilda,  gave  to  St.  Bees  the 
four  acres  in  Bolton  (already  mentioned)  which  he  received 
in  frank  marriage  with  Gunnilda,  together  with  a  shieling 
in  Butoft. 

In  1382  John  Scharp,  who  has  now  become  perpetual 
vicar  of  Dalton,  granted  to  Leonard  de  Malton,  John  del 
Banc,  and  Radulph  Bell,  chaplains,  one  acre  of  land 
called  the  couper  acre  in  Boltonheved,  which  he  had  by 
gift  of  William  Scharp,  lying  between  the  land  of  Richard 
de  Coupland  on  the  north  and  the  land  called  Fleteland 
on  the  south. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  GOSFORD. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  of  interest — the  church  of 
Gosford.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  given  to  St. 
Bees  by  William  de  Romely,  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  and 
confirmed  by  his  sister  Cecily,  Countess  of  Albemarle. 
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Her  words  are : — “  I  grant,  moreover,  and  confirm  [to 
God  and  St.  Bega  the  virgin  and  the  monks  there  serving 
God]  the  gift  of  W.  my  brother  of  the  church  of  Gosford 
which  he  himself  made  to  the  aforesaid  monks.”  This 
grant  was  further  confirmed  by  Roger,  Archbishop  of 
York  (1154-1181)  and  Papal  Legate,  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Mary’s,  York,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Bees. 


Note. — By  an  Inquisition  taken  after  the  death,  June  16,  1363,  of 
Joan,  wife  of  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  John  de 
Multon  of  Egremont,  it  was  found  that  among  her  possessions  she 
held  the  advowson  of  Gosforde  (Foster,  Penningtonia,  No.  34).  The 
gift,  therefore,  to  St.  Bees  had  probably  not  been  valid. 


(  322  ) 


Art.  XXI. — Notes  during  the  Restoration  of  Whicham 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Slater  Sykes,  M.A. 

Communicated  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29th,  1901. 

TYTHICHAM,  alias  Whitingham  or  Whittinghamton,  is 
*  ’  one  of  the  three  parishes  on  the  Cumberland  coast 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  surveyed  under  Yorkshire ; 
it  was  spelt  Witingha,  and  had  four  carucates. 

The  church  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Black  Combe.  On 
one  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  gill  and  on  another  by 
a  deeply  sunk  road,  together  forming  an  angle  protecting 
the  back — the  position  giving  an  idea  that  at  one  time  it 
may  have  been  employed  as  a  temporary  hold  in  case  of 
sudden  raids,  such  as  that  in  which  the  rectory  was  burnt 
by  the  Scots  a.d.  1322. 

The  early  importance  of  the  place  seems  witnessed  to 
by  the  fact  that  it  lay  upon  the  road  called  by  Hutchinson 
“  the  High  Street  lying  on  an  old  Roman  road.”  This 
road  crossed  the  valley  about  half-a-mile  below  the  church 
near  a  point  where  at  a  later  time  salt-works  *  were 
erected. 

It  is  stated  that  the  church  was  given  to  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  thus : — 


Whittingham,  value  £20.  Patron  Ab.  of  S.  Mary’s,  York.  The 
Church  of  Whittingham  was  given  by  Reyner  the  Sewer  to  Ab.  of 
S.  Mary’s,  York. — MS.  Eb. 


This  statement  is  copied  by  Drake,  also  by  Nicolson 
and  Burn,  and  by  Hutchinson,  who  call  this  man  Reyner 
the  Fewer  or  Fewar.  John  Denton,  however,  mentions 
another  donor 


*  “  (1)  William  the  son  of  Hugh  gave  land  in  Milium  adjoining  the  salt  works  ; 
(2)  Adam  the  brother  of  William,  Lord  of  Milium,  confirmed  the  donation  of  the 
Church  of  Milium,  the  salt  works  below  Lairworth  with  4  acres  of  arable  land 
adjoining.” — West’s  Antiq.  of  Furness,  App.  xi.  (48)  62. 
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Godard  de  Milium,  second  Lord  of  Milium,  gave  the  Churches  of 
Butle  and  Whittingham  and  all  the  parishes  between  the  river  Eske 
and  the  Parish  of  Milium  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Marie’s  of  York. — An 
Accompt.,  &c.,  Tract  Series  C.  &  W.  A.  &  A.  S.,  p.  12.* 

Hutchinson,  quoting  Ecclesiastical  Survey,  26  Henry 
VIII.,  gives  the  value  of  the  benefice  as  £ 8  13s.  nd. 

Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  has  kindly  given 


*  Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson  of  St.  Bees  kindly  supplies  the  following  notes  on  the 
grant  of  Witingam  and  Bothle 

Godard’s  charter  is  as  follows: — “  Know  ye  that  I  have  given  and  confirmed  to 
God  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  and  the  church  of  St.  Bega  the  churches 
of  Witingam  and  Bothle  with  the  two  manses  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  and 
tithes  pertaining  to  the  said  churches  for  the  souls  of  my  father  and  mother  and 
of  all  my  ancestors  and  for  the  safety  of  my  own  soul  and  of  my  wife  Matilda's 
and  of  the  soul  of  my  lord  William,  by  whose  advice  and  assent  I  have  made 
this  donation,  to  wit,  on  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bega  in 
the  presence  of  lord  Thurstin  Archbishop  of  York, — specially,  to  provide  lights 
in  the  said  Church.  Witnesses  :  Thurstin  Archbishop,  William  son  of  Ranulf 
my  lord,  William  Archdeacon  [of  Richmond?],  Rainald  my  lord’s  chaplain, 
Rainer,  Walther,  Ketell,  Odard,  Richard,  and  many  others.” 

This  grant  of  Godard's  is  also  mentioned  in  the  charters  of  William  Meschin 
and  of  his  son  Ranulf. 

The  date  is  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Thurstin  and  of  William  Meschin. 
Thurstin  was  archbishop  from  1119  to  1139;  and  if  William  Meschin  was  dead 
by  1134,  when  his  son  Ranulf  is  said  to  have  founded  Calder  Abbey,  then  the 
date  of  Godard’s  charter  will  be  1 119-34. 

Who  this  Godard  was  we  learn  from  another  charter,  whereby  William 
Corbeth  and  Dionisia  his  wife  grant  and  confirm  to  God  and  St.  Mary  of  York 
and  the  church  of  St.  Bega  and  the  monks  therein  the  church  of  Witinham 
“  sicud  Godardus  de  Boievill  earn  eisdem  donavit.”  He  was,  it  would  seem, 
the  second  lord  of  Milium. 

The  rectors  of  Whicham  and  Bootle  would  pay  an  annual  pension  to  St.  Bees, 
while  the  advowsons  would  belong  to  St.  Mary’s,  York,  to  which  St.  Bees  was  a 
cell.  Abbot  Robert  de  Harpham  (1184-89)  fixed  this  pension  in  the  case  of 
Whicham  at  ten  shillings,  and  we  find  that  this  was  the  amount  being  paid  by 
that  church  at  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical  survey  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  time  of  Abbot  Clement  (1161-84)  the  benefice  of  Whicham  was  in  two 
medieties,  one  being  held  by  Gil-Andreas  of  Witingham  and  the  other  by 
Richard,  son  of  William  Corbeth.  They  paid  pensions  of  three  and  two 
shillings  respectively.  Later  we  find  these  medieties  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  de  Boivilla  and  Alan  de  Caupland.  Alan  was  to  pay  five  shillings  a 
year.  What  Richard  paid  does  not  appear,  but  Alan,  who  had  the  reversion  of 
the  other  mediety,  was  to  pay  a  pension  of  ten  shillings  on  coming  into  the 
whole. 

The  Corbeths  appear  to  have  been  lords  of  Whicham  about  this  period.  A 
confirmation-charter  of  theirs  has  already  been  noticed,  and  in  1187,  by  “final 
concord  ”  at  Carlisle,  Radulph  Corbeth  quitclaimed  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s, 
York,  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  St.  Bees  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Hwitingham. 

To  the  above  notes  by  Mr.  Thompson  it  may  be  added  that  Reiner  the  Sewer, 
steward  or  dapifer  of  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  rendered  the 
accounts  for  Westmorland  in  1177  [Pipe  R oils  of  Cumberland,  < S>c.,  ed.  Hodgson 
Hinde,  p.  162),  and  that  Reiner  was  named  in  the  York  MS.,  perhaps  because 
he  was  better  known  to  a  York  writer  than  Godard  “  dapifer.” — Ed. 
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me  several  interesting  details  from  the  Chester  Diocesan 
Registry  showing  its  value  at  later  dates  : — 

ANSWERS  TO  INTERROGATORIES,  I705. 

Whitcham  al :  Whitingham  in  the  Deanery  of  Coupland,  County  of 
Cumberland  and  Dioc  :  of  Chester,  a  Rectory.  Is  worth  about  £45 
p.  a.  Com  :  Anis:  is  Situate  in  a  Village,  in  no  Corporation  or  Markett 
Town;  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  London. 

per  Rob :  Crompton  Rr.  ibid.  May  16.  1705. 

BISHOP  GASTRELL’S  ACCOUNT,  1714. 

Whicham  al.  Whittinghamton.  Certif.  .  13 . 03.  viz.  Glebe 
io1.  Tyth-Corn  21*.  wooll  &  Lamb  io1.  Hens  &  Geese  &  Surp:  Fees  21. 
East.  Dues  21  5s.  Prescrip,  for  Tyth-Corn  above  Beck  &  a  Miln 
21  3s  ga.  Comp :  for  all  Tyths  of  Whicham  Hall  41  3s  4d.  Prescrip, 
for  Tyth-Corn  of  Compston  Ground  3s  4d.  Rent  of  Compston 
TenenT  3s  4d.  Ded.  pens,  to  St  Bees  10s.  for  Bread  &  wine  18s. 
Syn :  Is  4d. 

Certif.  an  1717  Tyth  Corn  201.  East.  Dues  11  10s.  Comp:  for  Tyths 
of  Whicham  Hall  41  5s.  Prescr.  for  Tyths  above  Beck  &  Miln  21  4s. 
Ded.  for  Clerk’s  Wages  10s.  for  Bread  &  Wine  i1.  Patron  Mr. 
Pennington. 

Whellan,  in  i860,  said  it  was  worth  £160,  and  there 
were  75  acres  of  glebe. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  patronage 
was  held  by  Sir  Hugh  Askew,  whose  family  belonged  to 
Lacra  in  Millom.  He  presented  a  rector  (name  not  given) 
in  1544,  but  after  his  death  his  widow  married  one  of  the 
Pennington’s  of  Muncaster.  So  we  find  a  Mr.  Pennington 
patron  in  1717.  Later  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Lonsdale. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  plain 
rectangular  building  about  64  feet  long,  of  the  usual  west- 
coast  style ;  devoid  of  proper  chancel,  and  possessing  a 
bell-gable  instead  of  tower.  The  oldest  architectural 
feature  seems  to  be  the  south  door.  It  is  early  Norman 
without  ornamentation,  but  many  of  its  stones  are  deeply 
grooved  with  marks  which,  I  suppose,  were  made  by 
sharpening  arrows  when  archery  was  a  village  sport. 

The  church  is  built  of  the  local  stone,  slate,  interspersed 
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with  sea  cobbles,  and  the  window  mullions  and  coigns  of 
St.  Bees  red  stone.  The  mortar  in  places  contains  many 
fragments  of  pecten  shells.  In  the  east  wall  clay  has 
been  used  instead  of  mortar. 

The  old  windows  have  all  disappeared,  or  if  in  situ  are 
covered  up  with  the  rough  cast  with  which  the  walls  are 
heavily  coated.  On  the  south  and  west  the  old  windows 
were  replaced  by  very  clumsy  imitation  of  Gothic  work, 
cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  stone. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
way  of  improvement  to  the  church 

(1)  No  date.  The  church  was  ceiled,  maybe  for  the 
sake  of  warmth  ;  but  it  involved  the  blocking  up  of  about 
two  feet  of  the  east  (Tudor)  window,  which  was  done  by 
shortening  the  mullions. 

(2)  There  is  a  date  1702  *  cut  upon  one  of  the  stones  of 
the  Norman  doorway,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
date  of  the  porch  which,  till  this  year,  sheltered  the 
approach  to  the  church. 

(3)  In  1858  a  north  transept  was  added,  new  windows 
inserted,  and  several  repairs  made.  The  windows  already 
referred  to  are  probably  indicated. 

On  another  occasion  the  rector  was  anxious  to  possess 
a  new  vestry  in  place  of  the  wooden  screen  in  a  corner 
which  formerly  served.  But  when  he  approached  an 
influential  parishioner  on  the  subject,  he  was  informed 
that  the  parish  would  prefer  “  a  new  priest  instead.” 

There  is  also  a  note  made  in  the  vestry  book  about  an 
alteration  to  the  singing  pew. 

1822.  Memo : — That  in  the  year  1821  in  consequence  of  an  order 
made  by  the  Bishop  at  his  extraordinary  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Singing  Pew  was  removed  from  the 
North  East  corner  of  the  Church  to  the  North  West  corner.  And 
that  with  my  permission  first  obtained  two  neat  pews  were  erected 
in  the  said  North  East  corner  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and  for 
their  own  accomodation  by  M1'  Isaac  Kirkbank  of  Cumstones  Hall 


*  Mr.  Gaythorpe  reads  this  as  1704. 
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and  Mr  Thomas  Brocklebank  of  Sylecroft  both  of  whom  till  then 
had  been  destitute  of  such  accomodation  in  Whicham  Church. 

Signed  June  1822.  Alison  Steble. 

Memo : — That  in  1858  the  two  Pews  above  referred  to  were  out  of 
order  and  leave  was  given  by  the  undersigned  Rector  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Walker  of  Sylecroft  whose  family  occupied  the  former,  and  to  Mr 
J.  Kirkbank  whose  tenants  with  others  were  accomodated  in  the 
latter,  to  repair  the  same. 

Signed  1858.  Geo.  Wilson,  Rector. 

Ill  1894  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Ingledow  was  appointed  to  the 
living,  and  ever  since  then  has  quietly  and  steadily  been 
leading  up  to  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  church,  under 
the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Austin  and  Paley. 

The  alterations  are  to  include  proper  spacing  for  the 
sanctuary  by  removing  the  two  pews  already  mentioned. 
A  rearrangement  of  the  seats  will  provide  a  better  position 
for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The  east 
window  is  to  be  heightened  18  inches,  and  the  church 
new  ceiled.  A  perpendicular  window  will  be  placed  in 
the  west  end  instead  of  the  one  of  1858,  which  is  inserted 
to  the  west  of  the  porch  on  the  south  wall  ;  and  a  new 
porch  and  vestry  are  being  built. 

There  have  been  very  few  discoveries  of  archaeological 
interest,  and  it  was  a  pity  more  excavation  could  not  have 
been  made  inside  the  church,  especially  at  the  east  end. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  what  has  been  found 

A  mural  decoration  was  discovered  by  the  workmen 
under  a  layer  of  mortar  and  several  coats  of  whitewash  on 

leatre  ba  (not  into  .  .  .) 
ba  fr(om  evil  .  .  .) 


the  south  wall  between  two  windows.  The  colours  were 
red  and  ochre  and  black,  but  so  very  dimly  outlined  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  photograph  them.  It 
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was  inspected  by  Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  who  says  he 
thinks  it  a  portion  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  with  ornamental 
border.  A  painting  similar  in  several  details  was  found 
when  Eskdale  Church  was  restored  in  1880-1,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it  save  by  the  workmen. 

Opposite  the  south  door  is  an  old  north  door.  Its 
position  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  architect  for 
passage  into  the  new  vestry ;  so  it  has  been  walled  and 
plastered  up,  and  is  now  only  partly  visible  from  the 
outside.  It  was  apparently  Norman.  An  oak  lintel  was 
in  position  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  could  not  be 
closely  examined. 

Three  old  tombstones  were  found  near  the  altar.  It 
was  supposed  by  tradition  and  from  this  position  that 
they  were  graves  of  former  rectors.  Unfortunately  the 
exact  positions  were  not  marked,  and  I  regret  to  have  to 
report  that  instead  of  being  restored  or  put  in  other 
suitable  position,  they  have  been  utilised  as  common  flag¬ 
stones.  The  names  on  two  were  almost  worn  away,  but 
gave  the  following  reading  : — 

W  Jon 

o  m  p  t  o  n 
died  1  7  0  2. 


(2)  Mr  Rob.  Crom.  .  . 

(3)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  John  Sawrey  late  Rector  of 
the  Parish  of  Whicham  departed  this  life  xix  De.  1745  aged  73  yrs 
&  10  months. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  rectors  of  Whicham  : — 


1278. 

John,  parson  of  Whitcham 

Denton. 

1535- 

John  Wodal 

H*  VIII.  Survey. 

I59I- 

Henry  Wailes 

List  in  Parish  Register. 

1601. 

Wm  Tubman 

>>  >> 

1630. 

Rob1  Crompton 

Jefferson’s  History. 

1680. 

bur.  John  Tubman 

Parish  Register. 

1720. 

„  Rob‘  Crompton 

>> 

1745- 

„  John  Sawrey 

„  &  Stone. 
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1746. 

1794- 

1S04. 

1814. 

1832. 

1S47. 

1865. 

1874. 

1894. 


instit.  William  Smith  (Scott  ?) 

„  Robert  Scott 

„  James  Satterthwaite 

„  Alison  Steble 

„  Alexr  Scott 

„  George  Wilkinson 

„  John  Mordaunt  Lowther 

„  James  Tajdor 

„  Wm  Pehsier  Ingledow. 


List  in  Register. 


The  date  on  the  first  stone  has  probably  been  recut. 
The  registers  give  two  entries  : — 

1701.  Dec.  4.  was  buried  John  Compton. 

1702.  Feb.  3  bur:  Bridget  wife  of  Robert  Crompton,  Rector. 

I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  tradition  con¬ 
nects  the  stones  with  rectors  of  Whicham.  But  the 
inscription  is  almost  hopelessly  defaced. 

The  third  is  Mr.  Robert  Crom  .  .  .  The  register  gives 
the  date 

1720.  Jan  13.  Robert  Crompton,  Minister,  buried 

This  seems  to  be  the  more  probable.  The  first  named 
Robert  Crompton  is  not  given  in  the  list  written  in  the 
register  book,  and  the  second  of  the  name  is  not  in  any 
other  list  that  I  have  seen. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that,  whilst  the  people  of 
Whicham  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  possession  of 
what  will  be  a  very  comfortable  and  pretty  place  of 
worship,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  effort 
has  not  been  made  to  examine  a  site  which,  in  my 
opinion,  -would  have  been  of  great  historic  interest. 
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Art.  XXII. — Notes  on  a  Charter  of  Richard  de  Lucy 
(about  2  John).  By  W.  Farrer. 

jDlCHARD  DE  LUCY,  of  Egremont,  had  livery  of 
Copeland  in  A.D.  1200,  as  appears  by  the  following 
entry  in  the  Fine  Roll  of  1  John,  mg*  : — 

Richard  de  Luci,  son  of  Reginald  de  Luci  gives  to  the  lord  King  300 
marks  to  have  his  land  in  Copland  and  Cautebige  (Caldbeck)  which 
is  in  the  King’s  hands  and  to  marry  himself  where  he  would  and  to 
have  the  reasonable  part  which  belongs  to  him  of  the  land  which  he 
claims  against  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  wife,  and  against 
Robert  de  Curtenay  and  Alice  his  wife.  The  term  at  Easter  next 
after  the  coming  of  the  King  to  England  from  Normandy  100 
marks,  and  at  the  three  following  Exchequers  200  marks.  For 
this  fine  he  shall  be  acquit  of  his  relief,  and  Richard  himself  is 
surety  for  100  marks  upon  the  whole  of  the  land.  The  Sheriff  of 
Carlisle  is  commanded  to  let  him  have  his  land,  having  taken  good 
security  for  the  other  200  marks,  and  to  send  word  to  the  King. 

Sureties  by  their  letters  patent  for  200  marks  to  be  rendered  at 
the  three  next  Exchequers  after  the  King’s  first  coronation — 

Richard  de  Umframvill  of  20  marks. 

Hugh  de  Morevill  (of  Burgh  on  Sands)  of  20  marks. 

William  de  Stutevill  (of  Drigg)  of  40  marks. 

William  son  of  Ranulf  (baron  of  Greystock)  of  10  marks. 

Nicholas  de  Scoton  (Stutevill  ?)  of  20  marks, 

also  Hugh  de  Morevill  of  20  marks. 

Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric  (of  Workington)  of  10  marks. 

Henry  son  of  Arthur  (of  Milium!  of  10  marks. 

Robert  de  Lonpope  (of  Lamplugh)  of  5  marks. 

Alan  son  of  Ketell  (Hensingham  and  Alanby)  of  10  marks. 

Robert  de  Hauegniton  (of  Harrington)  (  r  , 

Ralph  de  la  Flete  (of  Egremont  ?)  )  °  **  mar  S' 

Anketin  son  of  Dinand  f  (of  Egremont  ?)  of  5  marks. 


*  Rotuli  de  oblatis  et  finibus,  Record  Com.,  1835,  p.  45. 

f  “  Anketil,  son  of  Durant,”  witnessed  Richard  de  Lucy’s  second  charter  to 
the  burgesses  of  Egremont ;  his  son,  “  Richard,  son  of  Anketil,”  witnessed  both 
charters. — -Transactions,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Ant.  and  Arch.  Society, 
i.,  pp.  282-6.  There  is  a  charter  of  the  latter  in  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol. 
v.,  p.  6066. 
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Alan  de  Comerton  (of  Cammerton)  of  5  marks. 

Ulf,  son  of  Edward  (of  Ulpha)  of  5  marks. 

William  de  Mordring  (of  Whitbeck)  of  5  marks. 

Ralph  Corbet  (of  Birkby)  of  5  marks. 

Gerard  de  Ratithwaut  (of  Raisthwaite  ?)  of  5  marks. 

Alan  de  Peminton  (of  Muncaster  &  Pennington)  of  5  marks. 

Geoffrey  de  Talentis  (of  Tallentire)  of  5  marks. 

Adam  de  Levinton  (of  Levington)  of  5  marks. 

[Sum  total  215  marks 


Most  of  these  sureties,  it  will  be  noted,  were  the  tenants 
of  lands  in  the  barony  of  Egremont  and  in  its  member, 
the  manor  of  Milium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  fine  with  reference  to  Richard  de  Lucy’s 
claim  against  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  had  married 
Hawise,  widow  of  William  de  Mandevill,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  daughter  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
by  Cecily  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Fitz  Duncan,  and 
Robert  de  Courtenay  and  his  wife  Alice  de  Romilly,  as 
their  connection  with  the  barony  of  Egremont  and  liberty 
of  Cockermouth  is  well  known. 

In  Trinity  term,  5  John,  1203,  we  find  Richard  de 
Lucy  taking  action  in  the  King's  Court  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  customs  and  services  due  to  him  by  his 
tenants,  as  detailed  in  the  following  record  of  the  plea  : — 


Richard  de  Lucy  seeks  against  Adam,  son  of  John,  that  he  shall 
perform  the  services  and  customs  which  he  ought  to  do  for  the  free 
tenement  which  he  holds  of  him  in  Breseko  (Briscoe),  to  wit  that  he 
ought  to  receive  and  entertain  and  feed  his  five  foresters  when  they 
come  to  him  and  to  find  for  them  suit*  to  testify  to  illdoings  in  his 
forest.  Further  the  said  Richard  says  that  he  ought  to  have  four 
Land-serjeants,  keepers,  to  wit,  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  namely 
two  on  the  one  side  of  Egene  (Ehen)  and  two  on  the  other  side 
of  that  water  of  Egene,  and  those  two  who  shall  be  on  that  side  of 
the  water  where  he  (Adam)  dwells,  he  (the  said  Adam)  ought  to 
entertain  and  feed,  and  to  find  for  them  suit  to  testify  to  evil  deeds 
against  the  peace  (ad  testandum  malefacta  pads).  Moreover  he  claims 
from  him  (Adam)  and  from  the  men  of  his  land  for  all  their  cattle 


i.e.,  persons  who  will  bear  witness  in  court. 
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and  all  their  goods,  wherefrom  toll  ought  to  arise,  which  have  been 
sold,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  sold,  so  that  such  toll  ought  to  be 
carried  to  his  Castle  of  Egrernunt  before  the  next  Sunday  after 
the  sale  has  been  made.  But  if  it  be  detained  beyond  the  Sunday, 
they  shall  be  in  their  forfeiture  and  shall  render  the  toll  to  him. 

Whereupon  Adam  comes  and  acknowledges  to  him  the  services 
and  customs  which  his  land  owes  and  has  owed  since  the  conquest 
of  England,  to  wit  that  he  ought  to  be  his  (Richard’s)  forester  se 
tercio  (sic)  by  ancient  feoffment  at  his  own  proper  cost,  and  ought  to 
receive  and  entertain  and  feed  one  Land-serjeant  on  the  one  side  of 
the  water  in  common  as  it  may  happen  to  him  [ i.e .  when  his  turn 
comes  to  do  so] ,  to  wit  on  that  side  of  the  water  where  he  dwells. 
He  also  acknowledges  that  from  his  men  he  [the  said  Richard] 
ought  to  have  toll  of  all  their  goods  sold,  from  which  toll  ought  to 
arise,  but  he  himself  ought  to  be  acquit  for  all  his  own  proper  goods 
sold.  He  also  acknowledges  that  he  ought  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
sea  (awaitam  mavis  facer e*).  He  puts  himself  upon  the  grand  assize 
of  our  lord  the  King.  It  is  considered  that  the  grand  assize  shall  be 
thereupon  made. 

The  same  Richard  seeks  against  Adam  de  Moserg  all  the  customs 
and  services  which  he  was  exacting  from  the  aforesaid  other  Adam, 
for  the  tenement  which  he  holds  in  Moserg  (Mosser).  Who 
comes  and  acknowledges  all  the  customs  and  services  which  the 
aforesaid  Adam  has  acknowledged,  except  watching  of  the  sea  which 
he  denies.  In  like  manner  he  puts  himself  on  the  grand  assize  of 
our  lord  the  King,  &c. 

The  same  Richard  also  seeks  against  Adam  de  Lamplo 
(Lamplugh)  all  the  customs  and  services  which  he  claims  above,  for 
the  tenement  which  he  holds  of  him  in  Morton  (Murton).  Who 
comes  and  says  that  he  holds  his  land  by  cornage  and  not  by 
serjeanty  of  the  forest,  &c.f 

Other  similar  suits  probably  follow,  but  at  this  point 
the  roll  is  mutilated.  Perhaps  one  of  them  was  Reginal, 
son  of  Adam  of  Braystones,  near  Beckermet,  whose 
customs  and  services  were  the  subject  of  a  deed  now 
preserved  in  the  Hornby  Chapel  Library,  of  which  a 
translation  is  appended  : — 

Know  all  men  present  and  to  come  that  I  Richard  de  Lucy  have 
quit-claimed  from  me  and  my  heirs  Reginald,  son  of  Adam,  and  his 


*  Commonly  called  “seawake.” — Monasticon  Angl.,  v.,  p.  609 b. 
f  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,  Record  Com.,  p.  42 b. 
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heirs  and  their  men  of  Duretol.  And  the  men  of  the  said  Reginald 
and  his  heirs  ought  to  feed  (debent  pascere )  at  his  Turn  one  “  Land- 
sergent  ”  and  his  men,  and  his  horse  between  Eger  (the  river  Ehen) 
and  Duden  (the  river  Duddon),  with  common  right  of  Braithestaines 
(Braystones),  and  for  the  said  Landsergent  there  ought  to  be 
found  witnessmen  unto  the  next  town  (testes  usque  ad  proximam 
villain)  according  to  the  usage  (ttsum)  of  Caupeland,  saving  other 
services  belonging  to  me  and  my  heirs.  Also  the  men  of  the  said 
Reginald,  and  of  his  heirs  ought  to  give  to  me  and  my  heirs  toll 
(tolonium)  of  all  the  goods  (res)  which  they  sell  in  merchandise.  And 
I  have  granted  to  the  said  Reginald  and  his  heirs  that  they  may 
(possint)  freely  assart  and  build  within  their  right  divisions,  saving  to 
me  and  my  heirs  hart  and  hind,  wild  boar  and  sow  and  hawk  (cervus 
et  cerva,  aper,  leia,  et  ancipiter)  when  any  shall  be  there.  These 
being  witnesses,  Alan  son  of  Retell,  William  son  of  Retell,  William 
de  Jonebi,  Michael  son  of  Retell,  Robert  de  Wiletune,  Adam  son  of 
Retell,  Robert  chaplain  of  Egermund,  Gilbert  son  of  Gilbert, 
Richard  son  of  John,  William  de  Plumlund. 

A  large  tag  remains,  but  the  seal  is  broken  off. 
[Endorsed] — Beckermet  ;  [also  later]  “  veri  ould.” 

In  the  first  clause  Richard  de  Lucy  acquits  Reginald 
and  his  men  of  Duretol,  a  term  as  to  the  meaning  of 
which  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  recorded 
explanation.  A  suggestion,  however,  occurs  in  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  toll  in  the  pleading  quoted  above.  The  derivation 
appears  to  be  from  the  A.S.  \urh,  old  Northumb.  ]>erh,  old 
High  German  durh,  Eng.  through,  in  the  sense  of  a  toll  for 
the  passage  of  goods  through  the  lordship,  or  a  toll  upon 
goods  and  merchandise  levied  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country  (cf.  thoroughfare).  Thus  we  find  it  recorded  in 
the  Coram  Rege  Plea  Roll  of  Hilary  term,  n  Edward  I., 
1283,  that — 

The  jury  say  that  John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmund,  has 
thorough-tole  of  all  passing  through  his  liberty  in  Barnard  Castle 
both  of  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  others.  How  much  he  ought  to 
accept  for  each  kind  of  animal  is  declared  [in  the  record  of  the 
plea]  .* 


*  Abbreviate  Placitorum,  p.  205. 
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Braystones  is  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Lowside 
Quarter,  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent,  and  lies  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Egremont.  When  one  of  the  four 
land-serjeants — or,  as  they  are  called  in  some  records, 
gryth-serjeants,  i.e.,  keepers  of  the  peace — made  his  tour 
or  turn  round  the  district  on  his  side  of  the  river  Ehen, 
Reginald  and  his  men  were  called  upon  by  custom  to  feed 
him  and  his  horse,  and  some  of  them  to  go  with  the 
serjeant  on  his  round  through  their  district  to  view  any 
offences  against  the  King’s  peace  or  the  lord’s  rights,  and 
forthwith  to  bear  witness  to  such  offences  at  the  time 
appointed  for  trying  and  determining  the  same.  This 
was  described  as  doing  “  bode  and  witness,”  and  the  men 
who  accompanied  the  land-serjeant  were  called  “  witness- 
men.”  When  the  officer  arrived  at  the  next  town  or  vill 
the  obligation  upon  the  men  of  the  last  town  was  fulfilled 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
officer  and  viewing  offences. 

The  clause  relating  to  toll  has  been  dealt  with. 
Finally  Richard  de  Lucy  granted  liberty  to  Reginald  and 
his  men  to  break  up  the  waste  land — the  district  was 
clearly  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest-— and  to  set  up 
buildings,  but  all  venison  was  strictly  reserved  to  the  lord 
and  his  heirs. 

Among  the  witnesses  are  the  names  of  four  of  those 
who  attested  the  well-known  charter  of  liberties  which 
Richard  de  Lucy  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Egremont 
{Transactions,  Cumb.  and  West.  Ant.  and  Arch.  Society,  i., 
p.  282).  The  identification  of  their  names  can  only  be 
tentative,  but  the  following  is  suggested  as  probable. 
Alan,  son  of  Ketel,  tenant  of  Hensingham,  who  has  been 
named  above,  and  William  his  brother  (Denton’s  Cumb., 
p.  59);  William  de  Joneby,  not  identified;  Michael,  son 
of  Retell,  a  younger  son  of  Retell  of  Ulpha;  Robert  de 
Wilton,  not  identified,  he  attested  both  the  Egremont 
charters;  Adam,  son  of  Retell,  lord  of  Newton  in  Aller- 
dale  ;  Robert,  chaplain  of  Egremont ;  Gilbert,  son  of 
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Gilbert,  the  latter  being  probably  Gilbert  de  Dundraw, 
lord  of  Distington  ;  Richard,  son  of  John,  not  identified; 
William  de  Plumlund,  probably  at  this  time  lord  of 
Plumland. 
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Art.  XXIII. — The  Holme  Cultram  Chapels.  By  Francis 
Grainger. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1899  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson 
*-  suggested  that  in  the  following  year  some  effort  might 
be  made  to  gather  further  information  as  to  the  exact  site, 
and,  if  possible,  by  digging  to  trace  the  size  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  chapels.  Unfortunately,  the  Chancellor’s 
lamented  death  prevented  the  visit  he  purposed  making  to 
the  lost  sanctuaries  of  this  district. 

ST.  ROCHE. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  it 
was  decided  to  try  what  the  spade  would  reveal  at  the 
most  likely  site— the  chapel  of  St.  Roche.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  this  chapel  in  the  parish  records  ;  it 
must  have  been  ruinated  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  dedication  is  given  as  1327.  The  only  mention 
made  of  this  chapel  in  the  parish  documents  is  in  a  manu¬ 
script  bearing  the  date  1580,  entitled  “  Acredales  letten  by 
Mr  John  Chew  and  his  fellow  Deputie  the  xxvi  daye  of 
Januarie  in  the  xxiid  yeare  of  Queene  Elizabeth  ano. 
1580.”  The  “  acre-dales  ”  were  divided  into  four 
“  rivings,”  named  Rosecross,  Gill,  High  Flatt,  and 
Whinny  Rigg  ;  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  hilly 
portion  of  the  present  townships  of  Holme  Abbey  and 
Holm  St.  Cuthbert’s.  They  were  in  reality  the  common - 
field  land  of  this  district.  In  Rosecross  “riving,”  which 
lay  to  the  west,  occur  the  following  entries  : — 

Robert  Watson  John  Bigland  Mathew  Devis  Wm  Osburne  one  acre 
of  the  Sunside  of  Stephen  Ridall  in  God’s  house. 

Rich  Parker  and  Antho  Challenor  one  acre  in  God’s  house  Law. 
Plasketlands  and  Stephen  Ridall  2  acres  at  St  Rooke’s  Cross. 
Guddihills  one  acre  in  God’s  house  next  themselves. 
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God’s-house-Law  is  a  sandy  elevation,  dignified  in  this 
somewhat  flat  country  by  the  name  of  “  hill,”  and  stands 
south-west  of  the  field  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  as 
the  site  of  St  Roche’s  Chapel.  Plasketlands  still  cultivate 
their  “  acre-dale  ”  as  in  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess. 
The  “dales”  are,  however,  now  enclosed;  they  are 
known  by  the  numbers  689,  701,  and  789,  and  measure 
3.344  acres,  3.677  acres,  and  .569  respectively,  bearing 
silent  witness  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  old  English 
“  acre.”  Mr.  Pape,  the  owner  of  the  nearest  farmhouse 
at  Goodyhills,  had  the  information  from  his  grandfather 
that  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  part  of  the 
chapel  was  then  standing,  somewhere  near  the  hedge  of 
No.  789,  now  known  as  the  “  Wilderness  ” — a  piece  of 
rough  ground  covered  with  bushes  of  blackthorn  and  wild 
apple  trees,  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  burial  ground 
of  the  chapel,  although  the  Ordnance  Survey  marks  the 
spot  in  the  field  adjoining  to  the  west  (No.  688  on  the 
map). 

In  the  beginning  of  September  John  Nattrass,  the 
sexton  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  and  an  experienced 
drainer,  began  to  dig  in  No.  701.  Four  trenches  were 
dug  running  north  and  south  and  two  long  trenches 
crossing  at  right  angles,  practically  covering  a  level  piece 
of  land  which  was  thought  a  possible  site  for  the  chapel. 
Nothing  was  found  here,  the  subsoil  not  having  been  at 
any  time  disturbed.  Next,  a  trench  was  cut  on  the  north 
of  the  traditional  burial  ground  running  east  and  west, 
this  being  crossed  at  intervals  of  18ft.  by  cross  trenches. 
Nothing  whatever  was  brought  to  light  until  the  last  cross 
trench  was  being  dug,  when  a  series  of  rough  sandstone 
blocks  were  met  with  about  6in.  below  the  surface, 
running  due  north  and  south.  The  adjoining  field  into 
which  the  rubble  foundation  ran  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  “  Wilderness,”  owing  to  having  been  under  the 
plough,  and  with  a  considerable  rise  to  the  north-west 
the  rains  of  centuries  have  washed  down  the  sandy  soil, 
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so  that  the  foundation  was  buried  some  two  feet  deep. 
The  sandstone  slabs  continued  for  a  distance  of  six  feet ; 
further  than  that  they  could  not  be  traced,  neither  with 
repeated  searching  could  any  other  portion  of  the  walls  be 
discovered.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  seems 
probable  that  the  fragment  discovered  is  a  portion  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  chapel.  The  distance  from  the  west 
hedge,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  18  feet.  Prior  to 
the  enclosure  of  the  commons  in  1812,  a  piece  of  rough 
ground  unenclosed  led  to  the  highway,  which  runs  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  site  ;  and,  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  formation  of  this  and  other  highways,  some 
hundreds  of  tons  of  gravel  were  led  from  the  field  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining.  Possibly  the  evidences  of  the  burial 
ground  were  thus  removed,  for  a  diligent  search  with  the 
spade  over  the  whole  of  the  “  Wilderness  ”  gave  no 
evidence  that  the  subsoil  had  been  disturbed  for  the 
purpose  of  interment. 

The  paucity  of  building-stone  in  Holme  Cultram  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  demolition  of  any 
traces  of  the  past.  Plasketlands  consisted  at  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monasteries  (1538)  of  four  tenements,  situate 
about  one  mile  west  of  St.  Roche.  One  of  these  farm¬ 
houses  is  in  ruins,  and  as  the  field  in  which  the  fragment 
of  building  was  found  belonged  to  this  holding,  I  thought 
it  possible  that  the  stones  of  ruined  St.  Roche  might  be 
found  there.  The  house  bears  on  the  lintel  of  the  door¬ 
way,  below  a  dripstone,  the  following  inscription  : — 


A  L  1679 

Anthony  Langcake  owned  this  tenement  in  1700,  and  as 
a  family  named  Ostell  held  the  adjoining  tenement  a  few 

2  u 
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years  earner.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  Anthony  Langcake 
built  this  house  at  the  date  mentioned  on  his  marriage 
vriin  Frances  Tordifr.  Many  of  the  doorways  in  the 
onthnil dings  are  lurnished  with  heavy  lintels  roughly 
carred.  Did  tnese  come  from  bt.  Roche's  ?  There  are 
many  large  squared  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are 
unusual  in  buildings  of  this  description  :  and  I  believe  we 
may  surely  conclude  they  were  brought  here  from  the 
cnapel.  Only  on  one  stone  is  there  any  sign  of  carving, 
nut  this  is  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  that  one  can  only 
guess  as  to  its  former  use. 

A  tew  months  before  my  visit,  some  boys,  in  turning 

o 

oyer  a  stone  trough  which  had  been  in  use  in  the 
buildings,  discovered  that  the  trough  had  been  carved  out 
of  the  effigy  of  an  ancient  warrior.  The  fragment 
measures  3ft.  6in.  long  by  ift.  qin.  in  breadth ;  the  head 
and  legs  are  missing,  as  is  also  the  right  arm.  The  left 
arm  and  thighs  are  covered  with  chain  armour,  and  the 
sword  belt  is  distinctly  seen.  The  figure  has  originally 
been  of  life  size,  and  is  carved  out  of  a  piece  of  grey  sand¬ 
stone.  Did  this  also  come  from  the  chapel,  or  has  it 
been  brought  from  the  abbey?  The  latter  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Gilbanks.  I  venture  to  think 
it  came  mom  the  chapel.  The  distance  from  the  abbey  is 
sis  miles,  and  230  years  ago  it  would  be  no  ioke,  with  the 
boggy  roads  and  made  carts  of  the  da}',  hauling  this  block 
to  its  present  site.  St.  Roche  was  evidently  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  building,  and  it  seems  somewhat  improbable  that 
a  soldier  should  find  his  tomb  there. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  exact  size  of  St.  Roche's 
Chapel  and  its  graveyard  will  never  be  exactl}-  known. 
The  name  of  the  French  saint,  however,  is  effectually 
preserved  in  the  modem  church  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  which 
has  been  since  its  foundation  commonly  known  as 
“  Route’s. ”  and  the  name  seems  likely  to  endure  although 

O 

the  building  mom  which  the  name  is  derived  has  long  ago 
disappeared. 
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The  same  reason  which  has  obliterated  this  chapel 
holds  good  also  of  two  other  chapels  in  Holme  Cultram. 

st.  cuthbert’s. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  St.  Roche’s,  situate 
half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  hamlet  of  New  Cowper,  are 
two  fields  numbered  1464  and  1446  (Ordnance  Survey), 
and  containing  together  over  7^  acres  of  land.  These  are 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  and  locally  known  as  “  Chapel 
Hill  ”  or  “  Chapel  Fields,”  and  are  of  freehold  tenure. 
The  southernmost  field,  No.  1464,  is  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  as  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel. 

In  the  survey  book,  made  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery,  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

Item.  There  is  a  chapel  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel  with  two 
garths  containing  one  acre  in  the  occupation  of  Richard  Stanley 
hermit  there  with  a  little  moss  thereunto  belonging. 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses  as  to  the  death  of 
Abbot  Irebye  of  Holm  Cultram  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — 

Itm  Rye  Stanelaye  says  on  his  boke  othe  and  ony  man  hurte  dane 
Mathew  Deveis  or  gaffe  ony  occacon  to  his  dethe  by  y6  way  of 
posonnyng  yc  was  dane  Gawen  Boradell  becawse  of  grete  desdevn 
yt  he  hadde  to  y*  said  dane  Mathew  for  his  p’meion  whiche  was 
agayne  y*  said  dane  Gawen  Boradell  meynd  and  y*  ye  said  Rye 
Stanelaye  takes  oppon  hym  on  his  boke  othe  as  a  trewe  cresten  man 
may  do.* 

Gawen  Boradell  was  not  punished  for  what  looks  on 
the  evidence  a  clear  case  of  poisoning.  On  the  other 
hand,  powerful  friends  obtained  him  the  abbot’s  chair 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Stanley  thought  himself  better  as 
a  hermit  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel  than  under  Abbot 
Boradell  at  the  abbey. 
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The  site  is  well  chosen  for  a  hermit’s  cell.  Stanley’s 
dwelling  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  parish,  to  the  north¬ 
west  stretches  a  flat  range  of  country  now  drained ;  but 
three  hundred  years  ago  an  impassible  quagmire  stretched 
right  away  to  the  Solway.  The  “little  moss”  where 
Stanley  dug  his  peats  lies  in  front  of  the  chapel ;  it  is  still 
of  freehold  tenure,  and  the  influence  of  cheap  foreign 
imports  has  again  relegated  the  surface  to  its  original  ling. 
In  1572  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  for  St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel  is  included  in  a  number 
of  other  items  known  as  “the  cottage  rents,”  and  so 
continued  until  1649.  The  rental  4s.  is  still  paid  as  a 
fee-farm  rent  by  the  present  holder  of  the  New  Cowper 
tenement,  of  which  this  forms  a  part. 

I  believe  the  site  is  correctly  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  About  midway  between  the  east  and  west 
hedges,  and  near  to  the  north  fence,  a  large  number  of 
freestone  chippings  seem  to  mark  the  site.  Although  the 
cultivation  of  200  years  must  have  obliterated  all  trace  of 
the  foundations,  in  the  farmhouse  of  which  Chapelhill 
forms  a  part  I  found  abundant  evidence  of  ancient  stones. 
There  are  three  massive  stone  lintels  to  the  doorway  of 
the  house  and  other  buildings  carved  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  at  Plasketlands.  There  is  an  example  of  the 
same  class  of  doorhead  at  Abbey  Town.  In  the  passage 
separating  the  dwelling-house  from  the  byre  is  an  ancient 
door  of  oak,  the  boards  of  which  are  fastened  to  the 
battens  with  a  series  of  oaken  pins  with  large  square 
heads.  The  upper  and  middle  rows  are  almost  perfect, 
but  the  lower  row  has  disappeared.  The  size  is  5ft.  long 
by  3ft.  2in.  broad,  and  would  fit  the  large  stone  doorheads 
already  mentioned.  Probably  this  door  came  from  St. 
Cuthbert’s.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  farm  kitchen,  built 
into  the  wall  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  is  the 
Chambers’  coat  of  arms — three  cinquefoils  and  the  chain 
boar.  The  stone  measures  17m.  in  height  by  24m.  in 
breadth.  If  this  came  from  the  chapel  it  would  seem  to 
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indicate  that  Abbot  Chamber’s  building  was  not  confined 
to  the  abbey,  but  extended  to  St.  Cuthbert’s,  and  possibly 
to  the  other  buildings  in  his  manor. 

In  the  yard  of  the  farm  is  a  carved  sandstone  block — I 
think  a  holy-water  stoup.  It  measures  8£in.  on  each  side, 
and  is  7in.  in  depth.  The  edges  are  chamfered,  and  the 
cavity,  which  is  round,  is  about  5in.  in  depth.  Lying 
near  this  stone  is  another  of  grey  sandstone,  which  also 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This 
chapel,  no  doubt,  gave  the  name  to  the  “  quarter  ”  or 
“  township.” 

In  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  in  1552,  printed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  occurs  the  following  entry : — 

Chapell  of  St  Cuthbert. 

Itm  on  vestment  on  gret 
bell  one  litell  bell. 

It  seems  evident  from  this  entry  that  Richard  Stanley 
performed  the  offices  of  the  church,  at  all  events  up  to  the 
death  of  Holme  Cultrarn’s  first  rector. 

st.  John’s. 

Skinburness  Chapel  was  situate  on  the  neck  of  land 
which  terminates  in  Grunepoint,  the  site  being  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  on  field  No.  14 — the  fourth  field 
in  number  from  the  Grunepoint.  The  site  is  now  under 
the  plough,  and  has  been  for  generations.  There  are, 
however,  several  chippings  of  sandstone  to  be  seen  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  this  enclosure,  and  possibly  the  spade 
might  discover  some  trace  of  the  foundations.  Chancellor 
Ferguson  told  me  that  certain  excavations  had  been  made 
here,  but  that  operations  were  abandoned  because  of  the 
large  number  of  interments  met  with,  the  burial  ground 
having  probably  been  used  long  after  the  chapel  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

This  chapel  was  granted  by  Bishop  Halton  in  1301, 
closely  following  on  the  grant  of  Edward  I.  to  the  abbot 
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of  Holme  of  Skinburness  as  a  free  borough.  The  disaster 
which  befell  Edward’s  seaport  some  two  years  later  put 
an  end  to  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  Skinburness,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  chapel  was  much  used  except  for 
purposes  of  burial  after  the  church  of  Kirkby  John 
(Newton  Arlosh)  was  built  to  replace  it. 

Although  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  chapel  burial 
ground  was  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  abbey,  it  is 
now  of  copyhold  tenure,  and  is  attached  to  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hill  and  belonging  to  the  Skelton  family. 
In  a  lease  of  July  nth,  24  Elizabeth  (1582),  to  John 
Tiffen  of  various  properties,  granted  by  letters  patent  of 
January  4th,  g  Elizabeth  (1567),  to  Christopher  Mathew, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs  : — 

Ac  totam  illam  capellam  vocatam  Sainct  J  ohnes  Chappel  de  Groyne, 
ac  unam  acram  terre  eidem  spectantem  annal.  redd,  viginti 
denarios.” 

In  the  list  of  the  watches  on  the  West  Marches  made 
by  Lord  Wharton  in  6th  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1553,  as 
given  in  Hutchinson,  the  entry  occurs  : — 

Skyburneyes  and  Pellathow  to  keep  watch  from  the  Estcote  to  St 
John’s  of  the  Green  (evidently  a  printer’s  error  for  Groyne). 

St.  John’s,  Newton  Arlosh,  has  had  a  more  fortunate 
career  than  the  early  dedication  at  Skinburness.  The 
privileges  granted  to  Skinburness  three  years  earlier  were 
conferred  on  Kirkby  Joan — the  name  being  changed  to 
Newtown-in-Arlosh,  the  Newtown  on  the  Marsh  ;  the 
grant  from  Bishop  Halton  describing  the  new  site  as  in 
the  “  fields  of  Arlosh.”  The  rights  conferred  on  the  new 
seaport  seem  never  to  have  been  exercised  ;  probably  the 
estuary  commenced  to  silt  up  about  this  date,  and  with 
the  death  of  Edward  the  importance  of  this  district  as  a 
base  for  Scottish  expeditions  seems  to  have  terminated. 

Soon  after  the  great  Plantagenet’s  death  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  St.  John’s,  Newton  Arlosh,  brought  the  Holme 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Carlisle  ;  and  in 
return  the  abbot  of  Holme  was  granted  “  all  tithes  great 
and  small  predial  and  personal  ” — the  excuse  being  that 
the  abbot  “  was  so  impoverished  by  hostile  invasions  and 
robbery  of  Scotts  that  you  may  not  till  your  lands  after 
the  wonted  fashion,  but  rather  urgent  need  doth  compel 
you  to  give  them  up  to  be  tilled  of  others.”  The  sacred 
edifice,  therefore,  was  built  to  serve  both  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  castle  of  defence.  The  salary  assigned  to 
the  ‘‘ secular  minister”  was  to  be  four  pounds,  out  of 
which  the  bishop  was  to  be  paid  half  a  mark  as'  an 
acknowledgment  or  cathedraticum  — -  “  one  half  on  the 
next  convocation  day  of  Allerdale  after  the  Passover  and 
the  second  portion  on  the  next  convocation  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael,”  and  forty  pence  was  to  go  to  the 
archdeacon  for  procurations.  The  tithes  then  granted 
proved  a  source  of  trouble — first,  between  the  abbot  and 
his  tenantry,  ending  in  the  tithe  being  added  to  the 
rental,  the  lands  being  still  known  as  “  cursed  lands  ;  ” 
and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  between  the 
tenants  and-  the  tithe  farmers — the  tenants  affirming  in 
1602  “  that  the  chapel  or  church  of  St.  John  was  never 
made  use  of  by  the  abbot  nor  by  any  since,  but  only  for  a 
show  to  deceive  the  people  that  they  might  have  tithe 
corn  and  hay.” 

It  is  probable  that  service  was  performed  here,  at  all 
events,  until  the  death  of  the  first  rector,  for  in  the 
Inventory  of  Church  Goods  in  1552  there  occurs  the 
following  : — 

Chapelt  of  Newton 
Itm  on  chalis  of  silvr 

ij  vestements 

a  small  bell,  a  sacryng  bell. 

Perhaps  the  chalice  is  one  of  those  now  preserved  at 
Holme  Cultram.  The  neglect  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  left  its  marks  on  St.  John’s.  The 
tenantry  allege  in  1610  : — 
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That  20  years  since  the  chapel  of  Newton  Arlosh  did  decay;  the 
door  stood  open ;  sheep  lay  in  it.  About  15  years  since  the  roof 
fell  down,  and  the  lead  was  taken  away  by  some  of  the  tenants  and 
converted  into  saltpans,  and  within  this  memory  nothing  but  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  Skinburness  did  stand. 

The  burial  ground  continued  to  be  used  by  the  residents 
near  the  church,  and  in  1844  the  church  was  restored  and 
resumed  its  present  appearance.  As  this  was  the  first 
parish  church  in  the  district,  the  manor  is  described  in 
Quarter  Session  minutes  as  “  Abbey  Holme,  alias  Holme 
Cultram,  alias  Newton  Arlosh.” 

The  case  of  the  tenants  in  the  tithe  suit  of  1610  affirms 
that  “this  parish  is  10  miles  long,  5  miles  broad,  greatly 
inhabited  ;  had  four  chapels — Newton  Arlosh,  Wolsty, 
Skinburness,  and  Saint  Cuthbert’s,  and  the  abbots’ 
parsons  always  for  these  tithes  maintaineth  these  and 
divers  services  in  them  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days,  and 
taught  their  children.”  In  another  document : — “  These 
chapels  are  severally  3  miles  from  Holme  Cultram 
Church,  and  always  the  abbots  maintained  chaplains  to 
say  divine  service  in  them,  and  Newton  Arlosh  was  a 
parish  church.” 


WOLSTY  CHAPEL. 

The  fourth  chapel  mentioned  in  this  document  is  that 
of  Wolsty.  No  other  mention  is  made  of  this  building, 
which  in  all  probability  was  inside  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  chapel  in  the  Survey  of  1572, 
although  “  the  hall,  the  chamber  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
evidence  house,  the  kitchen,  peathouse,  byer,  and  stable  ” 
are  mentioned.  Probably  the  same  reason  which  led  to 
the  ruin  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  and  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  the 
decay  of  the  abbey  itself — the  want  of  proper  supervision 
from  the  distant  Oxford  University  and  the  decline  in 
religious  life,  which  was  characteristic  of  this  period — 
rendered  the  question  of  the  repairs  of  the  chapels  a 
matter  in  which  neither  Lord  Scrope  nor  the  tenants  felt 
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disposed  to  trouble  themselves.  The  spade  may  possibly 
in  the  future  trace  the  foundations  of  this  chapel. 

ST.  CHRISTIAN’S. 

The  “  Rental  ”  of  1538  contains  the  following  entry  : — 

Item. — There  is  a  chapel  called  St.  Christian’s  Chapel  with  a  little 
garth  containing  half  an  acre  of  ground  now  Hugh  Stamper  keepeth 
the  same.” 

Rent — Nil. 

Hugh  figures  in  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  called  against 
Abbot  Carter  for  his  complicity  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.*  He  and  his  son  after  him  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  position  of  bailiff,  and  possibly  the  chapel  was  his 
perquisite.  There  is  no  other  mention  of  this  building  in 
any  parish  document,  but  in  1649,  in  the  description  of 
the  Grange  of  Sandenhouse,  which  is  now  divided  into 
the  farms  of  Kingsidehill,  Sandenhouse,  and  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Inn,  Abbey  Town,  mention  is  made  of  a  Chapel 
Close,  Chapel  Lane,  and  Chapel  Garth.  As  there  is  no 
mention  of  St.  Christian’s  Chapel,  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  it  stood  in  or  near  Chapel  Garth.  This  garth  still 
exists,  and  is  numbered  180  Ordnance  Survey,  the  area 
being  '505  acres.  I  think  the  chapel  probably  stood  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  field  numbered  162,  just 
north  of  the  garth,  which  adjoins  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
Waver,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  small  rivulet 
which  here  empties  into  the  river.  A  public  footway, 
which  leads  from  the  hamlet  of  Brownrigg  to  the  church, 
adjoins  the  site,  and  was  known  at  the  Reformation  as 
Spellgate  Lane.  It  seems  a  wild  desolate  spot  to  select 
for  a  chapel,  and  it  would,  in  the  unsettled  days  of  border 
warfare,  be  exposed  to  the  Scottish  raiders. 
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ST.  THOMAS’. 

One  other  chapel  is  mentioned  in  the  manor  papers.  In 
the  lease  previously  mentioned  the  entry  occurs  : — 

Ac  unam  aliam  chappellam  vocatam  Sainct  Thomas  Chappell, 
unum  hortum,  unam  domum  vocatam  le  Bedhowse,  et  unum 
stabulum  situatum  et  existentem  prope  Molendinum  ibidem,  annal. 
redd,  sexdecem  denarios. 

A  similar  entry  occurs  in  the  “  Rental  ”  of  1538,  and  in 
1649  the  entry  : — 

St.  Thomas  Chapel. — All  that  demolished  Chappel  called  St. 
Thomas  Chapell  scituate  in  Abbeytown  now  in  the  tenure  of  Peter 
Bell  and  a  little  backside. 

1  acre.  Rent  3/4. 

The  Bedehouse. — All  that  house  called  the  Bedehouse  with  a 
backside  thereunto  belonging,  containing  by  estimation  one  perch, 
scituate  in  the  Abbey  Town,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Wm 
Chambers,  and  a  little  stable  scituate  near  the  Abbey  Mill  in  the 
tenure  of  John  Cormalt.  Acre  Rent  6/8. 

After  1649  these  entries  cease  in  the  manor  rolls,  and 
the  rental  seems  to  be  now  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
The  abbey  mill  was  situate  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  Abbey  House  Farm,  and  continued  to  be  used  as 
such  until  the  drainage  schemes  for  deepening  the 
Crummock  and  Waver  rivers  50  years  ago  tapped  the 
source  which  supplied  the  mill  race. 

In  the  plan  of  Furness  Abbey  a  chapel  is  shown  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  to  St.  Thomas  would  apparently  indicate  that  the 
building  here  adjoined  the  infirmary  ;  if  it  existed  on  the 
Abbey  House  Farm  all  trace  seems  to  be  lost.  As  it 
adjoined  the  mill,  it  is  possible  that  a  piece  of  ruined  wall 
on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Abbey  House,  with  the  original 
stones  still  in  situ,  may  be  the  remains  of  St.  Thomas’  or 
the  bedehouse.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  chapel  stood 
nearer  the  abbey  itself,  for  the  millhouse  stood  north  of 
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the  mill,  and  the  house  adjoining,  which,  on  the  same  plan 
as  at  Furness,  would  occupy  the  site  of  the  dorter  of  lay 
brothers,  bears  the  date  on  the  doorway  1604,  or  nearly 
half  a  century  before  the  last  entry  in  the  parish  papers. 
St.  Thomas’  Chapel  was  thought  worthy  of  the  yearly 
rental  of  sixteen  pence.  An  exhaustive  search  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  abbey  might  bring  to  light  the  exact  site  of 
St.  Thomas’,  but  the  continual  use  of  the  monastic 
buildings  as  a  quarry  for  350  years  renders  any  important 
discoveries  somewhat  doubtful.  The  farmhouse  and 
buildings  at  Abbey  House  are  of  comparatively  modern 
construction,  and  are  largely  built  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  abbey.  Probably  the  stones  of  St.  Thomas’  dedica¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  somewhat  ignoble  position  of 
sheltering  the  farmer’s  live  stock. 
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Art.  XXIV. — Calendar  of  Charitable  Trusts  in  the  Diocese 
of  Carlisle,  1736 — T865.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wilson, 
M.A. 

T)ERSONS  engaged  in  local  government  work  are 
*-  sometimes  unable  to  find  copies  of  the  trust  deeds  of 
elementary  schools,  nonconformist  chapels,  and  other 
buildings  and  properties  dedicated  to  charitable  uses. 
The  original  deeds  are  not  (infrequently  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  squabbles  arise  among  the  heads  of  a  parish  or  village 
over  the  administration  of  the  trusts.  Within  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  much  unpleasantness  has  been 
caused  in  various  places  by  the  loss  of  the  trust  deeds 
of  school  or  charity,  and  injustice  has  been  done  to 
individuals  because  there  was  no  local  information  by 
which  the  legal  administrators  of  the  trust  could  be 
discovered.  The  awkwardness  of  such  contingencies  is 
self-evident.  We  have  known  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
who  was  locked  out  of  his  church  school,  and  a  non¬ 
conformist  minister  who  was  refused  admittance  to  his 
chapel,  owing  to  local  disputes  over  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  edifices.  Had  the  trust  deeds  been 
accessible,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  should  have  arisen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  copies  of  trust  deeds  referring  to  gifts  for  charitable 
and  religious  purposes  from  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London,  by  payment  of  the  cost  of  transcribing  them.  In 
pursuance  of  g  George  II.,  cap.  36,  entituled  “  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  dispositions  of  Lands,  whereby  the  same 
become  unalienable,”  a  statute  which  came  into  force  on 
24th  June,  1736,  it  was  made  obligatory  to  have  all 
charitable  deeds  enrolled  in  Chancery.  As  these  deeds 
have  been  entered  on  the  ('lose  Rolls  since  1736,  it  is 
easy  for  any  person  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  deed  in  which 
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he  is  interested  provided  he  knows  the  official  description. 
As  a  search  through  the  Close  Rolls  for  every  applicant 
was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  indexes  and  the  general  want  of  information  contained 
therein,  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  House  of 
Commons  about  thirty  years  ago  in  view  of  approaching 
legislation  on  education  and  public  charities.  On  20th 
March,  1868,  a  return  was  ordered  by  Parliament  of  the 
number  of  enrolments  in  Chancery  effected  from  1736  to 
1865  in  pursuance  of  the  above-named  Act.  When  the 
return  came  to  be  printed  in  1871,  it  filled  a  volume  of 
over  a  thousand  pages  known  as  “Appendix  II.  of  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
Public  Records.”  As  this  appendix  is  now  very  scarce 
and  difficult  to  get,  we  have  compiled  from  it  a  calendar 
of  all  the  entries  which  refer  to  the  district  covered  by  the 
operations  of  this  Society — viz.,  Cumberland,  Westmor¬ 
land,  and  Lancashire  North  of  the  Sands,  a  district  which 
we  have  called  in  the  title  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  calendar 
will  be  found  useful  to  the  local  historian  as  well  as  the 
parish  councillor  and  school  manager. 

The  abbreviations  employed  in  the  calendar  in  reference 
to  the  Close  Rolls  should  be  quite  clear.  For  instance, 
the  entry  about  “  Allonby  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield. — 
Trust  for  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  there  19  Geo. 
II.,  11,  14,”  signifies  that  the  deed  of  this  trust  has  been 
enrolled  on  the  Close  Roll  of  the  19th  year  of  George  II., 
Part  11,  No.  14.  Any  person  walking  into  the  Record 
Office  and  handing  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk  of  the  search 
room  a  ticket  inscribed  “Close  Roll,  19  Geo.  II.,  Part  11, 
No.  14,”  would  very  soon  be  supplied  with  the  enrolled 
copy  of  the  trust  deed  referring  to  the  Allonby  minister 
and  schoolmaster.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
entries  in  the  calendar  where  the  regnal  year  has  been 
omitted.  For  instance,  the  entry  about  “  Allonby,  land, 
&c.,  for  Congregationalists  or  Independents,  1844,  93,  17,” 
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signifies  that  the  deed  referring  to  this  Nonconformist 
trust  has  been  enrolled  on  the  “  Close  Roll  for  the  year 
1844,  Part  93,  No.  17.”  If  a  copy  of  this  deed  were 
desired,  it  could  be  obtained  by  application  either  in 
person  or  by  letter  from  the  Public  Record  Office  on 
sending  up  the  official  description  as  we  have  indicated. 
As  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  has  been 
followed  in  this  calendar,  we  are  hoping  that  the  des¬ 
criptive  object  of  each  deed  and  the  official  reference  to 
each  roll  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  inquirers. 

The  references  are  arranged  under  the  present  Parish 
or  Ecclesiastical  District  with  County  indicated  by  C., 
W.,  or  L.,  for  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  or  Lancashire. 


Object  of  Deed. 

Addingham,  C. 

Methodists  at  Hnnsonby,  in  the  parish  of 
Addingham 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
Methodists  at  Glassonby  ... 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Hunsonby 

Messuage  at  Maughanby,  in  trust  for 
School  at  Melmerby 

Chapel,  &c.,  at  Gamblesby,  for  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel... 

Aikton,  C. 

Trust  for  teaching  poor  children  of  Ake- 
ton,  Burgh -by- Sands,  and  Beaumont 
Aldingham,  L. 

School  in  the  parish  of 
Allhallows,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  a  school... 
Allithwaite,  L.  (formerly  in  Cartmel). 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  township  of  Lower 
Allithwaite  in  the  parish  of  Cartmell, 
as  site  for  chapel,  parsonage,  and 
school  house 

A  piece  of  land  at  Lower  Allithwaite,  in 
the  parish  of  Cartmel,  for  scholastic 
purposes... 


Reference  to 

3  Will,  iv.,  49,  4. 

1839,  156,  9,  10. 

1861,  130,  14. 

1862,  88,  17. 

1865,  93,  7. 

32  Geo.  iii.,  24,  5. 
1862,  253,  19. 

1855,  1,  10. 

1856,  84,  8. 


1851,  56,  7. 


1854,  29,  2. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Allonby,  C.  (formerly  in  Bromfield). 

Trust  for  the  minister  and  schoolmaster 
there 

Trust  for  the  schoolmaster  there 
Land,  &c.,  for  Congregationalists  or  Inde¬ 
pendents  at 

Two  pieces  of  land,  seven  dwelling  houses, 
&c.,  at,  in  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  for 
almshouses 

Ainstable,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Row,  in  the  parish  of 
Ainstable  (connected  with  trusts  at 
Skircoat)... 

Alston,  C.  (in  the  diocese  of  Durham). 

Poor  widows  in  Aldstone  and  Garrygill, 
Co.  Cumb.,  and  Knarsdale  and  Kirk- 
haugh,  Co.  Northd. 

Trust  for  the  Methodists  at  Alston 
Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Independents  at  Alston 
Trust  for  the  Methodists  at  Garragill 
School  and  meeting-house  for  Methodists 
at  Garragill 

Burial  ground  for  Protestant  Dissenters 
at  Alston... 

Primitive  Methodists  at  Alston  ... 
Primitive  Methodists  at  Nenthead 
Primitive  Methodists  at  Garragill  Gate  ... 
Methodists  at  Nentsbury 
Methodists  at  Alston  ... 

Methodist  Chapel  near  Hare- Ring- Prye... 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Nenthead 
Site  for  Established  Church  School,  Alston 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Alston 
A  piece  of  land  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Alston 

A  piece  of  land  near  village  of  Garragill 
Gate,  for  school,  library,  reading 
room,  &c. 

British  School  at  Alston 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Blagill  ... 
Deed  respecting  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Aldstone  Moor 


Reference  to 


19  Geo.  ii.,  11,  14. 
27  Geo.  ii.,  16,  15. 

1844,  93,  17. 

1855,  47,  2. 


i860,  99,  14. 


1  Geo.  iii.,  9,  11. 
51  Geo.  iii.,  32,  6. 

51  Geo.  iii.,  39,  8. 
55  Geo.  iii.,  47,  4. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  50,  2. 

3  Geo.  iv.,  33,  12. 
6  Geo.  iv.,  34,  14. 
6  Geo.  iv.,  34,  13. 
6  Geo.  iv.,  38,  5. 

8  Geo.  iv.,  36,  5. 
10  Geo.  iv.,  37,  3. 

1  Will,  iv.,  32,  13. 
i837>  97.  ii- 
1844,  16,  21. 

1846,  36,  7. 

1849,  1 12,  10. 


1850,  91,  2. 
i860,  100,  12. 
1862,  33,  1. 

1862,  78,  6. 
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54  Geo.  iii.,  60,  6. 

1855,  87,  10. 

i860,  115,  12. 
1862,  iii,  1. 

5  Geo.  iv.,  59,  13. 
1849,  99>  13- 


Object  of  Deed.  Reference  to 

A  Iston — continued. 

Residence  for  Primitive  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  Alston  ...  ...  ...  1863,  149,  2. 

Ambleside,  W.  (formerly  in  Grasmere  and  Windermere). 

Trust  for  enlarging  the  chapel  yard  of  ... 

A  piece  of  land,  chapel,  &c.,  near,  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists 

Land  near  Keswick  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lay  clerk  of  St.  Mary’s  at 

School  at,  in  the  parish  of  Windermere 

See  Keswick. 

Appleby,  W. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  at 

A  piece  of  land  within  the  borough  for 
scholastic  purposes 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Hilton,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  as  site  of  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 

Michael  ... 

Residence  for  teacher  of  school  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  at 
Arlecdon,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 

See  Frizington. 

Armathwaite,  C. 

A  piece  of  land,  school  house,  &c.,  at,  for 
scholastic  purposes 
Arnside,  W.  (formerly  in  Beetham). 

Burial  ground  at,  in  the  parish  of  Beetham 

Site  for  chapel  of  ease  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Beetham  ... 

Arthuret,  C. 

Trust  for  the  masters  of  the  schools  at 
Arthuret  and  Kirkandrews... 

School  for  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  at 

Addition  to  churchyard 
Asby,  W. 

Chapel  at 

Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Chapel 
at  Asby  Coatsforth 
Askham,  W. 

Trust  for  a  Charity  School  at  ... 

Trust  for  the  Methodists  at  Helton 


1853,  103,  10. 

1864,  162,  11. 

1840,  99,  1,  2. 

1855,  14,  2. 

1865,  58,  6. 

1865,  58,  7. 

28  Geo.  ii.,  21,  3. 

1857,  41,  16. 

1864,  14,  14. 

i860,  5,  21. 

1862,  269,  4. 

58  Geo.  iii.,  58,  10. 

59  Geo.  iii.,  46,  1. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Aspatria,  C. 

Independents  at 

A  piece  of  land  for  Independents 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School 
at  Oughterside 
Bampton,  W. 

Trust  for  a  library  to  be  kept  there  for  the 
use  of  the  vicar 

Benefit  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Free  School 

School  at  Roughhill,  trust  for  ... 

Trust  to  supply  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  vicar  ... 

Library  for  use  of  Free  Grammar  School 
at 

Bardsea,  L.  formerly  in  Urswick  . 

In  the  parish  of  Urswick,  Trust  for  the 
schoolmaster 

A  piece  of  land,  schoolhouse,  &c.,  in  the 
village  of,  parish  of  Urswick,  for 
scholastic  purposes 
Barrow,  L.  (formerly  in  Dalton). 

Land  at,  in  the  parish  of  Dalton-in-Fur- 
ness,  for  Methodists  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat) 

Land  at,  in  the  parish  of  Dalton,  for  an 
association  for  promoting  total 
abstinence 

Chapel  at,  for  Independents  being  Paedo- 
Baptists  ... 

Barton,  W. 

See  Dacre,  Patterdale. 

Bassenthwaite,  C. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 

See  Uldale. 

Beaumont,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  at  Monkhill  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists 
Beckermet.  C. 

Addition  to  churchyard  at 
Beetham,  W. 

See  Arnside. 


Reference  to 

9  Geo.  iv..34.  11,  12. 
i8+9-  II5-  5- 

i860,  11.  12. 

24  Geo.  ii.,  25.  12. 

13  Geo.  iii..  10,  11. 
20  Geo.  iii.,  21,  1. 

25  Geo.  iii.,  22,  1. 

5  Geo.  iv..  61.  10. 

22  Geo.  iii..  9.  16. 

i853>  7L  ii. 

1862,  42.  2. 

1S62,  233.  10. 

1562.  10,  11. 

1563,  7S.  20. 

1S53,  103.  9. 

1S65,  S4,  3. 


2  Y 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Bewcastle,  C. 

The  charity  school  at  ... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Kinkry  Hill  for 
scholastic  purposes 
Bolton,  C. 

Chapel  in,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 

Scholastic  purposes  in  the  parish  of 

Quakers’  Meeting-house,  &c.,  at  Bolton 
Wood 

Land,  &c.,  at  Bolton  Low  Houses  for 
Quakers  ... 

Bolton  W. 

Wesleyan  Methods  at  ... 

Bootle,  C. 

Independents  at 

School  at 

Borrowdale,  C.  (formerly  in  Crosthwaite). 

Two  pieces  of  land  in,  in  the  parish  of 
Crosthwaite,  for  incumbents  of 
Borrowdale 

Addition  to  chapelyard  at 

Bowness,  C. 

A  National  School  at  ... 

Trust  for  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  of  Fing- 
land,  in  the  parish  of  Bowness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  Church 
education  of  the  poor 

Land  or  site  for  school  and  meeting-house 
for  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  at 
Glasson  ... 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Port  Carlisle,  in  the 
parish  of  Bowness  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat) 

Braithwaite,  C.  (formerly  in  Crosthwaite). 

Land  at,  for  a  school  ... 

A  piece  of  land  in  township  of,  for  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  ... 

See  Thornthwaite. 


Reference  to 
9  Geo.  iv.,  38,  7. 

1853,  122,  30. 

1854,  IX3>  8- 

1841,  1 17,  4. 

1853,  29,  16. 

1862,  102,  16,  17. 

1862,  137,  17,  18,  19. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  64,  15. 

3  Geo.  iv.,  30,  2,  3. 

1  Will,  iv.,  31,  8. 

i855>  74.  3- 

1863,  102,  6. 

5  Geo.  iv.,  37,  5. 

1838,  130,  14. 

1:844,  45.  12. 

1861,  79,  8. 

1841,  hi,  10. 

1850,  68,  5. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Brampton,  C. 

Trust  for  the  vicars  of... 

'Trust  for  the  Methodists  at 
Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Independents  at  ... 

Independents  at 
Methodists  at 
School 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 

Brathay,  L.  (formerly  in  Hawkshead.) 

School  at,  in  the  parish  of  Hawkshead  ... 
Sunday  School  at,  in  the  parish  of  Hawks¬ 
head 

Bridekirk,  C. 

Primitive  Methodists’  Chapel  at 
Site  for  school,  &c.,  at  Dovenby 


Reference  to 

29  Geo.  iii.,  8,  10. 

30  Geo.  iii.,  29,  5. 

59  Geo.  iii.,  31,  n. 
5  Will,  iv.,  136,  11 
7  Will,  iv.,  146,  9. 
1856,  6,  10. 

1862,  13,  1. 

1859,  14,  13. 

1859*  9L  4- 

1861,  16,  5. 

1844,  93,  5. 


Brigham,  C. 

Methodists  at  Greysouthen 

School,  &c.,  at,  in  the  parish  of  Brigham 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists’  Chapel 

See  Clifton,  Embleton,  Workington. 

Bromfield,  C. 

Messuage  upon  trust  for  the  Quakers  at 
West  Newton 

School  at  Blencogo 

School  at  Westnewton 

See  Allonby. 

Brough,  W. 

Poor  people  of 

Trust  for  Methodists  at  Market  Brough  ... 

A  piece  of  land,  chapel,  &c.,  in  the  manor 
of  Brough  with  Hilbeck,  for  Particular 
Baptists  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Church 
Brough  ... 

See  Musgrave  (Great),  Stainmore. 

Broughton,  Great,  C. 

Chapel,  Methodists’ 

Trust  for  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Little 
Broughton 


2  Will,  iv.,  42,  14,  15. 
1837,  91,  6,  7. 

1856,  no,  11. 


1845,  20,  12. 
1859,  61,  8, 
1859.  45,  7- 


1  Geo.  iii.,  6,  9. 
53  Geo.  iii.,  18,  2. 


1852,  43,  15. 
1862,  57,  3. 


1845,  72,  6. 


29  Geo.  ii.,  17,  29. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Broughton-in-Furness,  L. 

Poor  householders  of,  and  a  charity 
school  at... 

Church,  &c.,  at 

Tenements  at,  for  a  chapel,  Wesleyan 
Methodists 

Chapel  and  land  to  Wesleyan  Methodists 

Site  for  a  school  for  the  poor  at,  Estab¬ 
lished  Church 
Burgh-by-Sands,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat)... 

Quakers’  Meeting-house,  at  Moorhouse  -j 
Burneside,  W.  (formerly  in  Kendal). 

Building  a  chapel,  &c.,  for  inhabitants  of 

School  at,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal 

Rent  of  land  at,  near  Kendal,  for  addition 
to  stipend  of  curate  there  ... 

Burton,  W. 

See  Preston  Patrick. 


Reference  to 


7Geo.  iv.,6i,  15, 16. 
6  Will.,  iv.,  139,  17. 

1842,  120,  19. 

1843,  113,  9. 


1844,  !47>  2. 


1861,  28,  18. 

1862,  67,  10. 

1862,  144,  16. 

4  Geo.  iv.,  68,  14. 
1859,  1,  13. 

1863,  140,  17. 


Caldbeck,  C. 

Sunday  School  at  Mosedale,  Mungrisdale, 
Murray,  and  Bowscale 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Quakers’  Meeting-house,  &c.,  at 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Rattenraw,  in 
the  parish  of  (connected  with  trusts 
at  Skircoat). 

See  Uldale. 

Camerton,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat)... 


6  Will,  iv.,  138, 13,14. 
1840,  92,  4. 

1862,  144,  7. 


1863,  102,  7. 


1859,  89,  11. 


Carlisle,  C.  (Parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert). 


Trust  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
Trust  for  the  Methodists 
Trust  for  the  Methodists 
Methodists  at ... 

Presbyterians  at 
House  of  recovery  at  ... 

Primitive  Methodists  of  the  Willow  Holme, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  ... 

Public  Infirmary  at 


25  Geo.  iii.,  5,  10. 
43  Geo.  iii.,  24,  2. 
58  Geo.  iii.,  50,  13. 
1  Geo.  iv.  50,  5. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  44,  17. 
3  Geo.  iv.,  36,  12. 

7  Geo.  iv.,  69,  3. 

1  Will,  iv.,  21,  6. 
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Car  Us  le — con  tinned. 


Object  of  Deed. 


Reference  to 


Scotch  Presbyterian  Chapel  in  the  city  of 
Chapel,  school,  &c.,  at... 

Land  at,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  for  a 
school 

Land  in  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  in,  for  an 
hospital  there 

Land  at,  for  a  school,  Established  Church 
Land  at,  for  a  chapel,  Independents 
Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  National  School  at 
Botchardgate,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s 

A  building  called  Crazier  Lodge,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  for  House  of 
Recovery... 

A  piece  of  land  on  the  West  Walls  for 
scholastic  purposes 

A  piece  of  land  at  Newby,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  for  scholastic  purposes 
A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
for  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  ... 
A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Botchergate,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  in,  for 
Carlisle  Dispensary 

Infirmary  at,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  ... 
Chapel,  &c.,  at  Denton-Holme-Within  for 
Independents 

School  near,  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s 
Institution 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  &c.,  near 
Chapel,  &c.,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at, 
for  the  Independent  and  Pasdo- 
Baptist  Church 
Quakers’  School,  &c.,  at 
Buildings,  &c.,  in  Caldewgate,  in  the  city 
of,  connected  with  reading  room,  &c. 
Presbyterian  Church,  &c.,  at  ... 

Land,  &c.,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at,  in 
trust  for  the  Incumbent  of  the  district 
of  Denton  Holme,  St.  James 


5  Will,  iv.,  151,  18. 
1837,  136.  ii- 

1841,  122,  15. 

1841,  146,  4. 

1842,  123,  1. 

1842,  141,  6. 


1846,  96,  13. 


1848,  108,  17. 


1850,  25,  2. 


185L  58,  15- 

1852,  79,  19. 


1855,  25,  6. 

1857,  86,  10. 

1858,  57,  4. 

1860,  119,  g. 

1861,  108,  14. 
1861,  108,  14. 


1861,  in,  20. 

1862,  144,  18,  19. 

1863,  26,  11. 
1863,  134,  9. 


1864,  10,  4. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Carlisle — continued. 

Tenement  in,  for  a  certain  class  of 
intellectual  meetings 

Land  in  St.  Mary,  for  chapel  and  school... 

Land  in  St.  Mary,  for  Methodists 

Cartmel,  L. 

A  tenement  in,  for  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows 

A  tenement  in,  for  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows 

Quakers’  Meeting-house  and  burial-ground 
at 

See  Grange 

School  at 

“  The  Cartmel  Institution  ”  at  ... 

See  Allithwaite. 

Casterton,  W.  (formerly  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale). 

New  chapel  at 

School  for  daughters  of  clergymen  in,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale 

Land  for  a  school  there 

Transfer  of  a  policy  of  assurance  upon 
trust  for  the  incumbents  of  Casterton 
Chapel  (Church  of  England) 

Deed  connected  with  trust  for  the  clerk  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  ... 

School  at 

Cleator,  C. 

Land  for  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  at 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  scholastic  purposes 

Land,  See.,  at,  for  Roman  Catholics 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Cleator  Moor 
(connected  with  trusts  at  Skircoat)  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &  c.,  at 
Cleator  Moor 

Land,  &c.,  at  Todholes,  in  the  parish  of, 
for  Presbyterians  ... 

Cliburn,  W. 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists 

Clifton  Great,  C.  (formerly  in  Workington). 

Methodist  Chapel  near  Workington 


Reference  to 


1865,  102,  II. 
1865,  120,  2. 
1865,  128,  15. 


1856,  80,  3. 

1856,  80,  4,  5. 

1858,  89,  7. 
1858,  107,  9. 
i860,  14,  8. 
1864,  115,  9. 


4  Will,  iv.,  62,  9. 

6  Will,  iv.,  154,  13. 
1841,  180,  7. 


1842,  54,  9. 

1862,  25,  5. 
1862,  155,  20. 


1844,  136,  4. 
1854,  84,  6. 
1861,  109,  10. 

1864,  80,  17. 

1865,  16,  11. 
1865,  27,  9. 


1852,  100,  12. 
1845,  109,  17. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Clifton  Great — continued. 

School  at  Crossbarrow,  in  the  parish  of 
Workington,  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
and  Little  Clifton,  in  the  parish  of 
Workington,  and  township  of  Grey- 
southen,  in  the  parish  of  Brigham  ... 
CoCKERMOUTH,  C. 

Market-house,  &c.,  at  ... 

Land  in,  for  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 
Rent  of  a  tenement  in,  for  curate  there  ... 
Site  for  a  school  for  the  poor  at,  Estab¬ 
lished  Church 

Land  at,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  ... 
A  piece  of  land,  buildings,  &c.,  at,  tor 
scholastic  purposes 

Mortgage  on  tolls  between  Cockermouth 
and  Whitehaven,  &c.,  for  benefit  of 
Quakers  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Colton,  L. 

Lands  at,  for  a  chapel,  Wesleyan 
Methodists 
See  Haverthwaite. 

Coniston,  L. 

Land  in,  for  burial  ground 
Land  at,  for  a  meeting-house  for 

Calvinistic  Baptists 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  scholastic  purposes 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School  at 
Addition  to  churchyard  at 
Croglin,  C. 

School,  National  Society,  Established 
Church  ... 

Crosby-on-Eden,  C. 

Land  for  a  school 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  W. 

Trust  for  the  vicar,  schoolmaster,  and 
poor  there 

Trust  for  poor  people  there 
School  at  Tenterow  ...  ...  . 

Crosscannonby,  C. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Crosby 
See  Maryport. 


Reference  to 


1858,  69,  10. 

1837,  x35-  !°- 
1841,  105,  8. 
1841,  107,  g. 

1844,  hi,  1. 
1846,  52,  16. 

185 3.  95-  15- 


1856,  30,  6. 
1862,  142,  13. 


1842,  120,  14. 


1841,  132,  10. 

1842,  135,  17. 
1854,  44,  12. 
1859,  17,  3. 
1864,  84,  6. 


1845,  134,  5. 
1843,  117,  4. 


23  Geo.  ii.,  14,  3. 

31  Geo.  ii.,  6,  6. 

7  Will,  iv.,  197,  16. 

1862,  261,  4. 
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Object  of  Deed.  Reference  to 

Crosscrake,  W. 

Trust  for  minister  of  congregation  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  Stainton  ...  10  Geo.  iii.,  5,  29. 

Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  Stainton  44  Geo.  iii.,  25,  15. 

Crosth waite,  W.  (formerly  in  Heversham). 

Township  of  Crosthwaite  and  Lyth,  in 
the  parish  of  Heversham,  trust  for  the 

poor  there  ...  ...  ...  28  Geo.  iii.,  30,  14. 

Addition  to  burial  ground  at  ...  ...  1861,  125,  13. 

Crosthwaite,  C. 

Land  for  churchyard  ...  ...  ...  1847,  84,  3. 

Banks’  Charity  at  “The  High”  in  New- 

lands,  in  the  parish  of  Crosthwaite  ...  1858,  69,  7. 

Land  at,  belonging  to  the  Free  School  ...  1862,  17,  11. 

See  Braithwaite,  Borrowdale,  Thornthwaite. 


Culgaith,  C.  (formerly  in  Kirkland). 

Methodists  at,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkland...  5  Will,  iv.,  108,  13. 

Addition  to  chapelyard  of,  in  the  parish 

of  Kirkland  ...  ...  ...  i860,  56,  6. 

Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 

Declaration  of  trust  concerning  quarterly 

meeting  of  Friends  of  ...  ...  1851,  46,  3. 


Dacre,  C. 

Trust  for  the  Quakers  there,  and  at 
Tirrill,  in  the  parish  of  Barton,  West¬ 
morland,  members  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  at  Tirrill 

Trust  for  poor  Quakers  at  Tirrill 

School  at  Stainton,  in  the  parish  of  Dacre 

Glebe  land  at  Newbiggin  for  the  vicar  of 
Dacre,  in  exchange  for  land  at  Dacre 
connected  with  the  school  ... 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Newbiggin,  in 
the  parish  of  Dacre  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat) 


19  Geo.  iii.,  22,  12. 
32  Geo.  iii.,  25,  13. 
1863,  1,  3. 


1863,  17,  2. 


1863,  20,  18. 


Dalston,  C. 

Enlargement  of  churchyard  of  ... 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
A  piece  of  land  at  Dalston  Green,  in  the 
parish  of,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 
Parsonage  house,  &c.,  at 
See  Highet. 


5  Geo.  iv.,  56,  11. 
1840,  150,  7. 

1851,  72,  15. 

1865,  49,  8. 
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Object  of  Deed.  Reference  to 

Dalton-in-Furness,  L. 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  (connected  with  1  1863,  77,  15. 

trusts  at  Skircoat)...  ...  ...  f  1864,  97,  4. 

See  Barrow,  Lindal,  Walney. 


Dean,  C. 

Methodists  at  Pardshaw 

Dearham,  C. 

Methodists  at... 

Land,  &c.,  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
at 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and 
School 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  burial  ground 

Ellenborough,  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
and  School 

Land  in,  for  addition  to  churchyard 

School  at  Ellenborough 


3  Geo.  iv.,  43,  10. 


4  Will,  iv.,  44,  18. 
1844,  140,  19. 


1856,  64,  2. 
1856,  84,  16. 

1861,  57,  7. 
1865,  124,  18. 
1865,  30,  14. 


Denton  (Nether),  C. 

A  piece  of  land  near  Denton  Lowrow  toll 
bar,  in  parish  of,  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  said  parish 

Distington,  C. 

Trust  for  the  Rector  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  Primitive 
Methodists 
Drigg,  C. 

Thompson’s  endowed  school  at... 
Drumburgh,  C. 

National  School  at 
Dufton,  W. 

Methodists  at 

Poor,  &c.,  at  Dufton  and  Knock,  in  the 
parish  of  Longmarton 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Knock 
School  in 
Egremont,  C. 

Methodists  at... 


1850,  93,  2. 

55  Geo.  iii.,  34,  7. 

3  Will,  iv.,41,13, 14 


1839,  iii,  16,  17. 
8  Geo.  iv.,  36,  7. 

7  Will,  iv.,  1 15,  6. 
2  Geo.  iv.,  68,  9. 

6  Will,  iv.,  178,  8. 

1840,  188,  11,  12. 
1840,  208,  15,  16. 
1865,  102,  6. 

2  Geo.  iv.,  47,  7. 


2  Z 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Egremont — continued. 

Declaration  of  trust  concerning  two  pieces 
of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  Odd 
Fellows  ... 

Chapel,  &c.,  for  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Scalegill  ... 

Egton-cum-Newland,  L. 

Trust  for  the  manager  of  a  school  in  union 
with  the  National  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Church  education  of  the 
poor  at  Penny  Bridge  in  the  township 
of  Egton  with  Newland 

Addition  to  burial  ground  at 

Emblexon,  C.  (formerly  in  Brigham). 

Enlargement  of  chapel  yard  of,  in  the 
parish  of  Brigham... 

Land  at,  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  in  trust 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  at 

Methodist  Chapel  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Brigham  (connected  with  trusts  at 
Skircoat) ... 

Eskdale,  C.  (formerly  in  St.  Bees). 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Langrow  Green 
in  the  township  of  Eskdale,  in  parish 
of  St.  Bees,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 

Land  at,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bees,  for 
Methodists  (connected  with  trusts  at 
Skircoat)... 

School,  &c.,  at 
Farlam,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Chapel 
Flimby,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat)... 

Land  at,  for  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
Flookburgh,  L. 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  a  school ... 
Frizington,  C.  (formerly  in  Arlecdon). 

Trust  for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
institution  and  of  a  school  in  union 


Reference  to 

1854,  JI9>  I- 
1862,  244,  9. 
1864,  143,  7. 

1838,  113,  10. 
1859,  86,  14. 

1859,  40,  7- 

1862,  250,  2. 

1863,  147,  16. 

1850,  49,  2. 

1861,  99,  16. 
1865,  1,  12. 

1856,  116,  8. 

1859,  11,  16. 

1862,  242,  3. 

1856,  48,  16. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

F  rizington — continued. 

with  the  National  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Church  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  parish  of  Arlecdon 
Methodist  Chapel  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Arlecdon  (connected  with  trusts  at 
Skircoat)  ... 

See  Arlecdon. 

Grasmere,  W. 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  scholastic  purposes 
A  school-house  in,  for  scholastic  purposes 
Grayrigg,  W. 

Poor  of  township  of  Latnbrigg  ... 
Residence  for  master  of  school  at 
Greystoke,  C. 

School  House  at  Hutton  Roof  ... 

Land  at,  for  a  chapel,  Wesleyan  Methodist 
A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists 
See  Watermillock. 

Harrington,  C. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Land  for  a  Cemetery  ... 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Harrington  Harbour 
A  parcel  of  land  &c.  at  Harrington 
Harbour,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 
Haverthwaite,  L.  (parish  of  Colton). 

A  new  chapel  at,  parish  of  Colton 
Land  for  a  house  for  the  minister  at 
Burial  ground  for,  in  the  parish  of  Colton 
Hawkshead,  L. 

Trust  for  the  charity  boys 
Land  at,  for  a  school  ... 

Skelwith,  a  piece  of  land,  school,  &c.,  at, 
parish  of  Hawkshead,  for  scholastic 
purposes... 

See  Sawrey,  Wray. 

Hayton  (Maryport),  C. 

Church  at,  in  the  parish  of  Aspatria 
Hayton  (Carlisle),  C. 

Poor  children  in  Talkin  Quarter 


Reference  to 


1838,  150,  7. 
i860,  79,  14. 


I  1853,  118,  2. 

(  1853,  118,  3. 

1855.  12,  9. 

10  Geo.  iv.,  77,  1. 
1865,  31,  3. 

1  Will,  iv.,  25,  9. 
1842,  142,  9. 

1848,  40,  10. 


11  Geo.  iv.,  20,  19. 
1843.  3L  10. 

1846.  23,  22. 

1849,  9,  15. 

6  Geo.  iv.,  44,  1. 

1847,  io9»  ii. 

1859,  128,  2. 

12  Geo.  iii.,  11,  7. 
1842,  120,  13. 

1854*  107,  1. 


1:865,  52.  17- 
38  Geo.  iii.,  25,  22. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Hay  ton-continued. 

A  piece  of  land  at  Corby  Hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Hayton,  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists 

Premises  in  the  parish  of,  also  yearly  rent 
charge  for  various  purposes,  educa¬ 
tional,  &c. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Fenton,  in  the  parish 
of  Hayton  (connected  with  trusts  at 
Skircoat)... 

Helsington,  W.  (formerly  in  Kendal). 

“The  Orphan  Girls’  Home”  at,  in  the 
parish  of  Kendal  ... 

Hensingham,  C.  (formerly  in  St.  Bees). 

Conveyance  of  a  chapel  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants  of 

Trust  for  the  curate  of  the  chapel  of 

Conveyance  of  land  in  trust  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  burial  ground  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  John,  Established 
Church,  parish  of  St.  Bees... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  township  of,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bees,  for  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel... 

Hesket-in-the-Forest,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  the  village  of 
High  Hesket,  for  scholastic  purposes 

See  Ivegill. 

Heversham,  W. 

Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster 

Certain  charities  at  Wodehouse,  parish  of 
Heversham 

Highet  (Highhead)  C.  (formerly  in  Dalston) 

Church  and  yard  at  Ivegill  in  the  chapelry 
of,  in  the  parish  of  Dalston 

See  Ivegill. 

Holme,  W.  (formerly  in  Burton). 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  yard,  and  site 
for  parsonage  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Burton  in  Kendal 

School,  &c.,  at 

Parcels  of  land  at,  parish  of  Burton,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes 


Reference  to 

1851,  92,  10 

i854>  2,  3. 

1858,  38,  11. 

1864,  50,  4. 


49  Geo.  iii.,  1 1,  g. 

50  Geo.  iii.,  9,  9. 


1838,  153,  6. 

1856,  52,  3. 

1853,  86,  10. 

14  Geo.  iii.,  25,  17. 

8  Geo.  iv.,  73,  15, 16. 

1865,  32,  16. 


1840,  168,  1. 

1840,  216,  12,  13. 

1848,  143,  18. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Holme  Cultram,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Aldoth,  in 
the  parish  of  Holme  Cultram,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  Abbey  Town 
and  Swinsty,  in  the  parish  of  Holme 
Cultram,  for  scholastic  purposes 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Abbey  Town, 
for  Methodists  (connected  with  trusts 
at  Skircoat) 

See  Silloth. 

Holme  St.  Cuthbert,  C. 

Land,  &c.,  at  Mawbray,  for  use  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  ... 

School  for  the  poor  at,  National  Society 

Quakers’  Meeting-house  at  Beckfoot 
Houghton,  C.  (formerly  in  Stanwix). 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  as  a  site 
for  the  National  School,  parish  of 
Stanwix  ... 

Hugill  (Ings),  W. 

Trust  for  poor  persons  having  a  settle¬ 
ment  there 

Hutton-in-the-Forest,  C. 

Land  in,  for  Methodist  Chapel  ... 

Hutton,  New,  W. 

New  Hutton,  Hay,  Hutton-le-Hay,  chapel 
for  inhabitants  of  ... 

Addition  to  burial  ground  at 
Hutton,  Old,  W. 

Poor  of,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Kendall 
Hutton  Roof,  W. 

Burial  Ground  at,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale 
Ireby,  C. 

Land  at,  for  addition  to  school  house  ... 
Irthington,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  at  Laversdale  for  a  school 
Irton,  C. 

Methodists  at  Santon  ... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  a 
school 


Reference  to 

1852,  7,  10. 

1853,  86,  II. 

1863,  8,  3. 

1844,  9 .  18. 

1845,  15,  6. 

1861,  126,  24. 

1847,  1 19,  6. 

19  Geo.  iii.,  26,  11. 
1841,  140,  11. 

36  Geo.  iii.,  26,  14. 
1861,  125,  12. 

4  Will,  iv.,  51,  6. 

1859,  85,  14. 

1865,  iii,  15. 

1856,  37.  5- 
10  Geo.  iv.,  39,  8. 
1856,  68,  13. 
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Objeci  of  Deed. 

Isell.  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  Sunderland,  in  the 
parish  of  Isell  connected  with  trusts 
at  Skircoat) 

Ivegill.  C.  (formerly  in  Dalston). 

School.  See.,  at  Ivegill  Townhead.  in  the 
parish  of  Hesket  ... 

Residence  for  teachers  at.  in  the  parish  of 
Hesket  ... 

See  Highet. 


Reference  to 


1S63,  146,  16. 


1S4O.  107.  5. 


1858,  47;  I* 


Kendal  or  Kirkby  Kendall.  W. 


Trust  for  the  Blue  Coat  Boys  of  Sandys 
Hospital,  and  the  minister  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters... 

Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters 

Trust  for  the  Methodists 

Trust  for  the  National  School  for  boys  at 

Primitive  Methodists  at 

A  school  of  industry  at 

School  -  British  and  Foreign'  at... 

Church  in.  for  Establishment  ... 

Site  for  a  school  in 

Land.  &c.,  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  Highgate.  in 
A  cemetery  ... 

Conveyance  of  a  messuage.  &c..  upon  trust 
for  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the 
poor  every  Sunday  after  Divine 
Service  ... 

Land  at.  for  scholastic  purposes 
A  messuage,  garden.  See.,  in  Strickland- 
gate.  for  trusts  connected  with  St. 
Thomas7  Church  ... 

A  niece  of  land  in,  for  scholastic  purposes 
Land  and  buildings  at.  for  Roman 
Catholics... 

Messuages  at,  for  Protestant  Dissenters... 
Lecture  room.  See.,  at  ... 

See  Bumeside.  Holme.  Hutton  (Old), 
Preston- Patrick,  Selside,  Staveley. 


17  Geo.  iii.,  13,  x. 

44  Geo.  iii.,  25,  14. 

45  Geo.  iii.,  29,  1. 

58  Geo.  iii.,  33,  4. 

7  Geo.  iv.,  88,  17. 

8  Geo.  iv.,  76,  15. 

7  Will,  iv.,  167,  14, 

1S37,  183,  xo. 

1841,  190,  4. 

1844,  124,  11. 

1S45,  108,  4. 


1846,  144,  11. 
184S,  12,  7. 


1852,  105,  13. 
1854,  42,  7. 

1861,  109,  11. 
1S63,  26,  14. 
1864.  7,  7. 


Keswick,  C. 

Trust  for  the  Methodists  at 


55  Geo.  iii.,  34,  19. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Keswick — continued. 

A  piece  of  land  in,  for  incumbents  of 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  St.  John's,  Kes¬ 
wick 

A  piece  of  land  in,  for  a  lecture  hall 

Chapel,  &c.,  for  Independents,  being 
Paedo-Baptists  at ... 

Land  on  the  White  Moss  near,  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  lay  clerk  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Ambleside 

Methodist  Chapel.  &c.  at,  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat)... 

Ambleside. 


Reference  to 


1851,  85,  16. 
1S56,  97,  22. 


1859,  no,  7. 


1S61,  163,  9. 
1S63,  149,  7. 


Kirkbride,  C. 

A  charity  school  at  ...  ...  ...  6  Geo.  iv.,  57,  8. 

Quakers  at  ...  ...  ...  ...  9  Geo.  iv.,  55,  1,  2. 

Land  in,  for  Primitive  Methodists'  Chapel  1865,  101,  6. 


Kirkby  Ireleth,  L. 

Sc€  Dalton 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  W. 

Poor  of  Keastwick  and 
Methodists  at... 

A  piece  of  land,  chapel,  &c.,  at,  for 
Independents 
School  at 

See  Casterton.  Hutton  Roof. 

Kirkby  Thore,  W. 

Trusts  for  the  Methodists  at 
A  piece  of  land  at.  for  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association 

Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Kirkby  Stephen.  W. 

Trust  for  the  poor  of  the  parish 
Trust  for  the  Methodists  at 
Methodists  at... 

Purchase  of  bread  for  the  poor  of 
Sunday  School  at 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  Methodists 
Dwelling  house,  garden,  &c.,  for  use  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School  at 


1S39,  124,  13. 

1  Will,  iv.,  26,  7. 
6  Will,  iv.,  173,  5 

1S51,  70,  8. 

185S.  3,  XI. 


53  Geo.  iii.,  25,  8. 

1S49.  51,  7. 

1S49.  no,  13. 

44  Geo.  iii.,  40,  13. 
49  Geo.  iii..  33.  15. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  66.  2. 

2  Geo.  iv.,  66,  6. 

5  Will,  iv.,  179, 1.  2 
l  5  Will,  iv.,  179,  3,  _|. 

1S39,  199,  7,  S. 

1S44.  46.  10. 

1S59,  72,  15. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Kirkby  Stephen — continued. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School  at 
Independent  Chapel,  See.,  at 
Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Chapel, 
&c.,  at  Winton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkby  Stephen 
Sec  Stainmore. 


Reference  to 

1864,  116,  13. 
1864,  132,  21. 


1864,  113,  13. 


Kirkland,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Blencarn 
See  Culgaith,  Penrith,  Skirwith 
Kirklinton,  C. 

Conveyance  of  a  chapel,  &c.,  in  trust  for 
the  Methodists  at  Nether  Onset, 
parish  of  Kirklinton 

Charities  in  parish  of  (under  wills  of 
Usher  and  Pattinson) 

Kirkoswald,  C. 

Methodists  at... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  a 
school  and  teacher’s  residence 
Lanercost,  C. 

Methodists  at  Kingwater 
Langdale,  W. 

School  at 

Land  in  Little  Langdale,  for  perpetual 
curate 

Langwathby,  C. 

Methodist  Chapel  at  ... 

Lazonby,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  for  Primitive  Methodists... 
A  piece  of  land  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
School  and  residence  for  teacher  at 
Lindal,  L. 

A  piece  of  land  at,  parish  of  Dalton -in-  | 
Furness,  for  scholastic  purposes  ...  ( 
A  piece  of  land  in,  for  Protestant  burial 
ground  ... 

Long  Marton,  W. 

School  at  Brampton  ... 

Longsleddale,  W. 

Enlargement  of  old  chapelyard  of 
School  at 


1840,  128,  14,  15. 


1838,  95,  13,  14. 

1849,  84,  13. 

2  Geo.  iv.,  47,  8. 

1856,  32,  7. 

7  Will,  iv.,  124,  19. 

i860,  12,  1. 

1865,  115,  9. 

1859,  81,  2. 

1848,  41,  2. 

*850,  113,  11. 

1863,  121,  5. 

1854,  1 14. 

1855,  56,  5- 

1856,  94,  15,  16. 

5  Will,  iv.,  169,  2. 

6  Geo.  iv.,  74,  4. 
1863,  135,  1. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Lorton,  C.  (formerly  at  Brigham). 

Land  at  High  Lorton  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists’  Chapel 

School  for  Lorton  and  Whinfell,  in  the 
parish  of  Brigham... 

School,  &c.,  at 
Loweswater,  C. 

Mockerkin,  trust  to  establish  a  charity 
school 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school  (Established 
Church)  ... 

Enlargement  of  churchyard  at  ... 

Quakers  at  Sosgill,  in  the  parish  of 
Loweswater 

Lowick,  L.  (formerly  in  Ulverston). 

A  piece  of  land  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Ulverston,  for  a  school 
Addition  to  burial  ground  at,  in  the 
parish  of  Ulverston 
Lowther,  W. 

A  schoolmaster  of  Hackthorpe  School  ... 
The  schoolmistress  of  the  schools  at 
Hackthorpe  and  Whale  with  Melkin- 
thorpe 
Maryport,  C. 

Trust  for  Methodists  ... 

A  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at 

Presbyterians  at 
Particular  Baptists  at  ... 

Cemetery  chapelyard  at 

Chapel  and  land  to  Primitive  Methodists 

School  at 

Chapel  at,  Roman  Catholic 
A  piece  of  land  at,  parish  of  Cross 
Canonby,  for  scholastic  purposes 
Oddfellows  at,  parish  of  Cross  Canonby... 
Land,  &c.,  at,  for  Roman  Catholics 
Deeds  respecting  Quakers’  Meeting-house, 
&c.,  at,  in  the  parish  of  Cross 
Canonby... 


Reference  to 


1841,  141,  12. 

1859,  95,  9. 
1863,  58,  3. 


21  Geo.  iii.,  15,  12. 


1839,  no,  15. 
1859,  64,  3. 


1859,  68,  4. 


1856,  28,  10. 
x86o,  31,  10. 

8  Geo.  iv.,  73,  5. 

8  Geo.  iv.,  73,  6. 
47  Geo.  iii.,  7,  9. 


xo  Geo.  iv.,  58,  5,  6. 
4  Will,  iv.,  27,  1. 

6  Will,  iv.,  99,  8. 

1837.  137-  3- 
1843,  124,  17. 

1846,  4,  3. 

1846,  56,  12. 

1848,  1 19,  8. 

1849,  66,  18. 

1861,  109,  9. 


1862,  136,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
3  A 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Mary  port — contin  ued . 

Methodist  Chapel,  School,  &c.,  at  (con¬ 
nected  with  trusts  at  Skircoat) 
Melmerby,  W. 

Methodists  at ... 

Tenement  at,  for  a  chapel  (Wesleyan 
Methodist) 

School  at 
See  Addingham. 

Millom,  C. 

School  at,  Established  Church  ... 

Addition  to  churchyard  at 
See  Ulpha. 

Milnthorpe,  W. 

Land  in,  for  vicar  of  ... 

Moresby,  C. 

Trust  for  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
labouring  poor  of  Parton  ... 
Enlargement  of  churchyard  at  ... 

Rent  of  buildings,  &c.,  at  Parton,  for 
“  Mary  Jackson’s  charity  for  widows” 
Independent  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Parton 
Chapel,  &c.,  at,  for  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches... 

Morland,  W. 

Trust  for  the  poor  at  Sleagill  ... 

Trust  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  ... 
A  piece  of  land  at  Newby  Head,  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists 
Muncaster,  C. 

See  Ravenglass. 

Mungrisdale,  C. 

See  Caldbeck. 

Murton,  W. 

Land  in,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists’  Chapel 
Land  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 
Musgrave  (Great),  W. 

See  Stainmore. 

Natl  and,  W. 

Building  a  chapel  and  making  a  burial 
ground  at 
Newbiggin,  W. 

Land  at,  for  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
and  School 


Reference  to 

1864,  *29,  3- 

7  Geo.  iv.,  75,  6. 

1842,  114,  14. 
x86o,  24,  14. 

1847,  60,  11. 

1862,  247,  15,  16. 

1865,  103,  14. 

59  Geo.  iii.,  44,  1. 
4  Geo.  iv.,  50,  7. 

1837,  128,  6. 

1863,  120,  12. 

1863,  135,  16. 

26  Geo.  ii.,  7,  ig. 
59  Geo.  iii.,  46,  8. 

1853*  55,  2. 

1837,  201,  5. 

1843,  103,  13. 

4  Geo.  iv.,  62,  6. 


1837,  186,  8. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Ormside,  Great,  W. 

Parcels  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Orton,  W. 

Methodists  at ... 

Piece  of  land  for  Methodists’  Chapel 

Temperance  Hall  at  ... 

See  Tebay. 

OUSBY,  C. 

Conveyance  of  a  chapel  upon  trust  for  the 
Methodists 

A  piece  of  land  in,  for  a  school ... 

Patterdale,  W. 

Land  at,  for  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 

A  piece  of  land,  church,  &c.,  at,  parish  of 
Barton,  as  church  and  churchyard 
for  township  of 


Reference  to 


1854,  63,  6. 

4  Will,  iv.,  61,  12. 
1841,  193,  11. 
1858,  88,  8. 


1839,  100,  8, 
1856,  99,  5- 

1843,  1,  8. 

1853,  65,  4. 


Pennington,  L. 

Primitive  Methodists  at 

A  piece  of  land,  messuage,  &c.,  at,  as 
residence  for  vicars  of  the  parish 
Penrith,  C. 

Vicar  there  (morning  and  evening  prayers 
daily  throughout  the  year) ... 

Grant  of  a  rent-charge  of  £ 6  in  trust  for 
charitable  uses  at  Penrith  and  Kirk¬ 
land 

Trust  for  augmenting  the  salary  of  the 
master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Trust  to  enlarge  the  churchyard  of 

Trust  for  poor  of 

Trust  for  Methodists  at 

Independents  at 

Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Protestant 
Dissenting  congregation  at ... 

Enlargement  of  churchyard  at  ... 

Tenement  at,  for  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
School 

Land  at,  for  a  school,  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society 


7  Will  iv.,  103,  3. 
1853,  42,  8. 


14  Geo.  ii.,  4,  10. 


1 1  Geo.  iii.,  17,  21. 


23  Geo.  iii.,  1,  12. 
35  Geo.  iii.,  17,  5. 
40  Geo.  iii.,  34,  2. 
58  Geo.  iii.,  47,  13. 
58  Geo.  iii.,  48,  9. 

3  Will.,  iv.,  38,  9. 

4  Will,  iv.,  40,  5. 
7  Will,  iv.,  139,  8. 

1842,  155,  1. 


1846,  70,  6. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Penrith — continued. 

A  messuage,  cottage,  &c.,  in  Middlegate, 
for  vicars  of  Penrith 

Declaration  of  trust  concerning  money 
for  infant  school,  library,  poor  people, 
and  books,  coals,  or  clothing,  for 
parents  of  good  children  at  the  school 
at 

Land  in,  for  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 

Poor  school  for  children  and  adults  at 
Graham  Street  in  ... 

Land  and  buildings  in  the  division  of 
Townhead  in  the  parish  of,  for  Roman 
Catholics... 

Messuage,  &c.,  at,  for  Methodists  (con¬ 
nected  with  trusts  at  Skircoat) 

Addition  to  stipend  of  minister  of  Christ 
Church  district  at... 

Chapel,  &c.,  in,  for  (?)  ... 

Land  and  house  in,  for  incumbent  of 
Plumbland,  C. 

Trust  to  erect  a  school  at 
Preston  Patrick,  W. 

A  piece  of  land  at,  parish  of  Burton  in 
Kendal,  for  enlargement  of  church¬ 
yard  of  ... 

Ravenglass,  C.  (in  parish  of  Muncaster). 

Particular  English  Baptists  at  ... 
Ravenstonedale.  W. 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  Methodists 

Methodist  Chapel  at  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat) 

Raughtonhead,  C. 

Trust  for  the  curate  of 
Renwick,  C. 

Trust  for  Methodists  at 
Rydal,  W. 

Chapel,  &c.,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township  of 
St.  Bees,  C. 

Land  for  a  school 


Reference  to 

1851,  no,  12. 

1852,  25,  2. 

1857,  1,  12. 

1857,  58,  7- 

1861,  107,  6. 

1862,  187,  1. 

1864,  122,  13. 

1865,  105,  2. 

1865,  no,  20. 

38  Geo.  iii.,  18,  20 

1853,  96,  22. 

5  Will,  iv.,  133,  n 

1839,  199,  10,  n 
1861,  77,  8. 

55  Geo.  iii.,  44,  n 
59  Geo.  iii.,  27,  5. 

4  Geo.  iv.,  60,  15 
1843.  43»  5- 
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Object  of  Deed. 

St.  Bees — continued. 

Conveyance  of  a  site  and  buildings  upon 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  a  National 
School  at  Preston  Quarter... 

Land,  &c.,  at,  for  Roman  Catholics 

See  Eskdale,  Hensingham. 

St.  Cuthbert’s,  Carlisle,  C. 

See  Carlisle. 

St.  Mary,  Carlisle,  C. 

See  Carlisle. 

Salkeld,  Great,  C. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  at  Salkeld  Dykes  ... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  a 
school 

Land  at,  for  Dissenters 
Sawrey,  L.  (formerly  in  Hawkshead). 

Sawrey  Extra,  church,  &c.,  at,  in  the 
parish  of  Hawkshead 
ScALEBY  (STATEBY),  C. 

Methodists  at  Scaleby  Hill 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  National  School 
Scotby,  C. 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near,  as  site  for 
church 

A  piece  of  land  within  the  township  of,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Land  in,  for  burial  ground 
Sebergham,  C. 

Methodists  at  Low  Welton,  parish  of 
Sebergham 

Addition  to  churchyard  at 
Selside,  W. 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  to  be  used 
as  the  site  of  the  parochial  chapel  and 
chapelyard  of  the  chapelry  of  Selside, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Kendal 
Shap,  W. 

Land,  &c.,  for  schools... 

Chapel,  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 

Silloth,  C. 

Land  in,  for  a  school  ... 

Site  for  sanatorium  at ... 


Reference  to 

1846,  137,  13. 
1861,  109,  5,  6. 


3  Will,  iv.,  49,  3. 

1856,  26,  12. 
1862,  59,  6. 

1864,  127,  19. 

9  Geo.  iv.,  55,  6. 
1846,  94,  3. 

1854,  108,  10. 

1855,  104,  1. 

1865,  no,  8. 

7  Will,  iv.,  1 15,  ; 
i860,  93,  1. 

1839,  188,  17. 

1841,  172,  4. 
i845>  94>  !2. 

1857,  101,  15. 
1862,  207,  13. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Silloth — continued. 

Independent  Chapel,  &c.,  at,  in  the  parish 
of  Holme  Cultram 

Chnrch  at 
Skelsmergh,  W. 

Tenement  in,  for  Roman  Catholics 
Skelton,  C. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Skirwith,  C. 

Methodists  at... 

Skirwith,  Kirkland,  &c. 

Soulby,  W. 

Methodists  at... 

Stainmore,  W. 

Trust  for  widows  and  poor  of  the  township 
of  Kaber  and  South  Stainmoor,  in  the 
parishes  of  Kirkby  Steven  and  Brough, 
for  teaching  poor  children  in  the 
school-houses  of  Brough  and  Great 
Musgrave 

Primitive  Methodists  at 

Church  of  England  Chapel  at,  in  the 
parish  of  Brough,  and  endowment  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  School,  &c.,  at,  in  the 
parish  of  Brough  ... 

Stanwix,  C. 

Land  at,  for  a  churchyard,  Established 
Church  ... 

Site  for  Established  Church  School 

A  piece  of  land  at  or  near  the  village  of 
Cargo,  in  the  parish  of  Stanwix,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Land  at  Cargo,  in  the  parish  of  Stanwix, 
for  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 

School  at  Cargo,  in  the  parish  of 

See  Houghton. 

Staveley,  W. 

Primitive  Methodists  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkby  Kendal 

Conveyance  of  land  adjoining  the  chapel 
upon  trust  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
at  Staveley  Gate,  parish  of  Kendal  ... 

Church  at 


Reference  to 

1864,  49,  11. 

1864,  154,  8. 

1861,  115,  1. 

1865,  71,  24. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  35,  14. 

1858. 

4  Will,  iv.,  61,  8. 


20  Geo.  iii. ,  14,  7. 
2  Will,  iv.,  64,  4. 

1861,  38,  14. 

1865,  2,  8. 

1842,  125,  10. 

1844,  2,  7. 

1855,  121,  13. 

1857,  67,  17- 

1858,  46,  11. 

5  Will,  iv.,  igo,  12. 

1847,  26,  1. 

1863,  148,  13. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

SWINDALE,  W. 

School  at 
Tebay,  W. 

Land,  &c.,  at,  in  the  parish  of  Orton,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  school  there  ... 

Land  in,  for  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
Thornthwaite,  C. 

Conveyance  of  and  in  trust  to  be  used  as 
the  cemetery,  chapelyard,  or  burial 
ground,  parish  of  Crosthwaite 
See  Braithwaite. 

Threlkeld,  C. 

Land  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 

A  piece  of  land,  &c.,  at,  for  scholastic 
purposes  ... 

Residence  or  glebe  for  incumbent  of 
Thrimby,  W. 

Scholastic  purposes  in  township  of  Great 
Strickland 
Torpenhow,  C. 

A  school  at  Blennerhasset 
Land  in,  for  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 
A  piece  of  land  near  Bothel,  in  the  parish 
of,  for  charitable  purposes  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Bothel,  in 
the  parish  of  Torpenhow  ... 

Uldale,  C. 

Trust  for  the  poor  people  of  the  parishes 
of  Uldale,  Caldbeck,  Bassenthwaite, 
and  Underskiddaw 
Trust  for  the  poor  of  ... 

Ulpha,  L. 

Land  at,  for  a  chapel,  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Day  and  Sunday  School  at  Low,  in 
Ulpha,  in  Millom  ... 

Ulverston,  L. 

Conveyance  of  a  chapel  and  cemetery  in 
A  piece  of  land  in,  for  enlargement  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Land  in,  for  a  school  ...  -  ... 

School  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at 
Erection  at,  for  Total  Abstinence  Society 
Residence  for  minister  of  Holy  Trinity  in 


Reference  to 
4  Geo.  iv.,  61,  2. 


1863,  163,  7. 
1865,  93,  13. 


1838,  150,  9. 

1843,  1 19,  22. 

1850,  31,  2. 

1859,  61,  17. 

1851,  30,  7. 

10  Geo.  iv.,  47,  6. 
1841,  100,  12. 

1848,  124,  17. 

1862,  141,  11,  12. 


33  Geo.  ii.,  20,  3,  4. 
39  Geo.  iii.,  16,  9. 

1842,  163,  9. 

1857,  35,  i3- 

28  Geo.  iii.,  32,  8. 

1853,  85,  23,  24. 

1857,  93,  2. 

1858,  112,  12. 

1861,  13,  10. 

1861,  152,  14. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Ulverston — continued. 

Methodist  Chapel  in  the  parish  of  (con¬ 
nected  with  trusts  at  Skircoat) 

See  Lowick. 

Underbarrow,  W. 

Trust  for  the  poor  of  Bradley  Field  and 
Upperby,  C. 

A  Charity  School  at,  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  Carlisle 

Conveyance  to  new  trustees  of  a  school - 
house  upon  trust  for  the  purposes  of 
a  National  School  ... 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  village  of,  for  scho¬ 
lastic  purposes 
Urswick,  L. 

A  piece  of  land  in,  for  scholastic  purposes 

See  Bardsea. 

Walney,  L. 

Enfranchisement  of  land  at  Biggar,  in  the 
island  of  Walney,  connected  with 
Free  Grammar  School  at  Dalton 
Walton,  C. 

Conveyance  of  land  in  trust  for  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  at  Nickeyshill,  parish 
of  Walton 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  ... 

School  at 
Warcop,  W. 

Chapel,  Wesleyan  Methodists  ... 

A  piece  of  land  at  Sandford  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists 

School  at 
Warwick,  C. 

A  school,  two  cottages,  &c.,  in  the  village 
of ;  also  a  sum  of  money,  for 
scholastic  purposes  for  use  of  Metho¬ 
dists,  &c — 

See  Wetheral. 

Watermillock,  C. 

School  at,  in  the  parish  of  Greystoke 
Waverton,  C. 

Addition  to  glebe  at,  in  the  parish  of 
Wigton  ... 


Reference  to 

1863,  142,  12. 
22  Geo.  ii.,  g,  1 

10  Geo.  iv.,  61, 

1847,  26,  2. 
1854-  5.  4- 
1851,  116,  3. 


1863,  57,  3. 


1838,  140,  1. 

1858,  83,  6. 

1859,  85,  13. 

1845,  132,  11. 

1848,  37,  3 
1862,  262,  14. 


1855,  27,  6. 


i860,  66,  7. 


1865,  56,  10. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Westward,  C. 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  church 

Wetheral,  C. 

A  piece  of  land,  &c.,  at  or  near  Cotehill, 
in  the  parish  of  Wetheral,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Land,  &c.,  at  Warwick  Bridge,  in  the 
parish  of  ... 

Whitehaven,  C. 

Trust  for  the  augmentation  of  the  curacy 
or  chapel  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity  in 

Conveyance  of  a  chapel  and  cemetery  in 
trust  for  the  inhabitants  of... 

Conveyance  for  enlarging  the  yard  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  James 

Trust  for  a  Charity  School  at  ... 

Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
denomination  of  Congregational  Inde¬ 
pendents  at 

Bell’s  National  School  at,  to  have  a  new 
site  in  Hilton  Row  in  Preston,  within 
the  manor  of  St.  Bees 

Methodists  at... 

Declaration  of  trust  concerning  a  chapel 
and  schoolroom,  erected  by  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  ... 

Land  and  premises  for  chapel  “  for 
Scotch  Baptists”... 

Quakers’  Meeting-house 

Land  at,  for  a  school,  Established  Church 

Conveyance  of  land  upon  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  a  National  School  erected 
therein 

A  piece  of  land  in  Howgill  Street,  for 
scholastic  purposes 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  ... 

Ragged  Schools,  &c.,  at 

Presbyterian  School,  &c.,  at 


Reference  to 


1839,  148,  4. 


1852,  106,  8. 
1861,  109,  8. 


30  Geo.  ii.,  15,  3. 

29  Geo.  iii.,  31,  3. 

44  Geo.  iii.,  40,  16. 
56  Geo.  iii.,  77,  1. 


59  Geo.  iii.,  32,  2. 


5  Geo.  iv.,  47,  2. 
8  Geo.  iv.,  37,  g. 


1838,  i53>  3- 

1843,  137,  11. 

1845,  146,  12. 

1846,  59,  4. 


1846,  104,  2. 

1852,  25,  5. 
1859,  84,  13. 
1863,  38,  17. 
1863,  148,  12. 

3  B 
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Object  of  Deed. 

WlGTON,  C. 

Governors  and  sisters  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
in 

Trust  for  instructing  poor  children  of 
Meeting-house  at 


A  Quakers’  school  at  Woodside,  parish  of 
Wigton  ... 

Methodists  at... 

Chapel  for  the  Independents  and  a  British 
School  at... 


Dissenters  at  ... 

A  piece  of  land  at,  for  Roman  Catholics... 

Land,  &c.,  near  the  high  road  between 
Wigton  and  Carlisle,  for  Roman 
Catholics... 

Land,  &c.,  at  or  near,  for  Roman  Catholics 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  &c.,  Burnfoot,  in 
or  near  ... 

Land  at  Longhead  in  trust  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  in  the  parish  of 
Wigton  ... 

Deeds  respecting  Quakers’  Meeting-house 
&c.,  at 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and  School  at 

See  Waverton. 


Windermere,  W. 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of,  for  a 
school 

Independent  Chapel  at  Appleth waite,  in 
the  parish  of  Windermere  ... 

Methodist  Chapel  at  (connected  with 
trusts  at  Skircoat) 

School  at  Applethwaite,  in  the  parish  of 
Windermere 

See  Ambleside. 

WlTHERSLACK,  W. 

Trust  to  purchase  a  parcel  of  ground  for 
a  churchyard  for  the  chapel  of,  and 
for  other  charities  there 
Workington,  C. 

Trust  for  Protestant  Dissenters  at 

Trust  to  enlarge  churchyard  of... 

Trust  for  a  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  ... 


Reference  to 

11  Geo.  ii.,  5,  16. 
60  Geo.  iii.,  11,  5. 

1  Geo.  iv.,  35,  2. 

6  Geo.  iv.,  49,  9. 

9  Geo.  iv.,  60,  7. 

5  Will,  iv.,  89,  8. 

6  Will,  iv.,  131,  1. 
1855*  58.  11. 


1861,  107,  1. 

1861,  107,  2. 

1861,  107,  3,  4,  5. 


1862,  104,  8. 

1862,  137,  13,  14,  15, 
16. 

1863,  142,  9. 


1856,  109,  20. 

1859,  78,  2. 

1860,  52,  10. 

1861,  70,  13. 


26  Geo.  iii.,  2,  1. 

33  Geo.  iii.,  24,  14. 
37  Geo.  iii.,  8,  13. 
54  Geo.  iii.,  29,  14. 
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Object  of  Deed. 

Workington — continued. 

Enlargement  of  churchyard  of  ... 
Methodists  at... 

Infant  School  and  School  of  Industry  at... 
Independent  Chapel,  &c.,  at 
Methodist  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Uppergate,  in 
or  near  ... 

Schools,  Established  Church 
A  piece  of  land,  &c.,  in  for  Independents 
A  piece  of  land  in  the  township  of,  for 
Independents’  burial  ground 
School  in  the  district  of  St.  John 
Land,  &c.,  at,  for  Roman  Catholics 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  ... 

See  Clifton,  Great. 

Wray,  L. 

Trust  for  the  incumbent  of  St.  Margaret 
at  Low  Wray  in  Claife,  in  the  parish 
of  Hawkshead,  declaration  of  trust  ... 

. W. 

Site  for  Established  Church  School  at 
Howgate  Foot 


Reference  to 

2  Geo.  iv.,  48,  5. 

7  Geo.  iv.,  50,  2,  3. 

3  Will,  iv.,  29,  7. 
1837*  H5>  7- 

1840,  126,  1,  2. 

1845,  81,  5. 

1855,  15,  9- 

1856,  30,  2. 

1859,  55,  12. 

1861,  109,  7. 

1862,  94,  12. 


1865,  11,  3. 


1844,  73.  9- 


(  3§o  ) 


Art.  XXV. —  Ring-marked  Stones  at  Glassonby  and 

Maughanby.  By  the  Rev,  Canon  Thornley. 

Read  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  August  29 th,  1901. 


ITH  this  paper  are  illustrations  of  archaic  tool- 


’  ?  markings  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  stones  of 
tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivirkoswald. 

Others  in  the  neighbourhood  were  previously  known. 
In  these  Transactions  (vol.  xiii.,  art.  28)  Chancellor 
Ferguson  described  and  illustrated  some  of  the  markings 
on  Long  Meg,  also  on  stones  from  the  Old  Parks  tumulus. 
The  latter  are  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Old  Parks  farm, 
Mr.  Councillor  Potter’s  ;  but  he  informs  me  that  it  is 
purposed  to  remove  them  to  Edenhall.  These  stones  are 
remarkable  as  exhibiting  none  of  the  concentric  circles  so 
common  elsewhere — for  example,  on  Long  Meg — but 
they  show  other  figures  of  a  different  type.  On  the 
stone  distinguished  by  Chancellor  Ferguson  as  No.  5  are 
nine  or  ten  forms  resembling  the  archaic  type  of  the 
Semitic  letter  lamed  ;  also  a  figure  like  an  8 — two  circles 
touching  one  another,  in  which  the  tool-marks  are  very 
plain  to  be  seen.  They  seem  to  have  been  incised  by 
repeated  slight  blows  of  a  rude  hack  or  stone  hammer — - 
not,  I  think,  of  a  chisel.  The  east  side  of  the  stone  No. 
3  has  two  markings  very  clearly  cut — the  lamed-Wke  form 
and  a  rude  circle  or  oval.  t  he  west  side  of  No.  4,  still 
standing  in  situ,  has  three  other  different  forms,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  to  Chancellor  Ferguson’s  paper. 
Just  as  the  crook  on  No.  5  resembles  an  archaic 
Phoenician  lamed,  and  the  circle  or  oval  on  No.  3  is  like 
the  archaic  ay  in,  so  these  figures  on  No.  4  recall  early 
forms  of  the  letters  beth,  daleth,  and  yod.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  carver  meant  them  for  Phoenician  letters,  but  I 


Fig.  I.— RINGS  AND  SPIRAL  ON  A  STONE  OF  THE  MAUGHANBY  CIRCLE. 
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wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  resemblance. 
Articles  of  commerce,  such  as  the  bead  found  at  the 
Glassonby  tumulus,  travelled  hither  in  the  Bronze  Age 
from  the  East ;  and  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  the 
letters  of  Eastern  writing  may  have  been  imitated  as 
mystic  symbols. 

Another  stone,  known  as  the  Maughanby  stone,  was 
figured  in  Chancellor  Ferguson’s  article  (vol.  xiii . ,  facing 
p.  397)  from  the  paper  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  It  is 
remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  figure  of  four  concentric  circles 
joined  with  that  of  a  spiral  of  rather  smaller  size.  I 
understand  that  this  stone  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  but  there  is  a 
very  similar  pattern  on  a  stone  still  in  situ  at  the 
Maughanby  circle  (Fig.  I).  Five  concentric  circles  are 
distinctly  marked,  the  largest  2oin.  in  diameter,  with 
perhaps  another  outside  them  ;  a  spiral  branches  off, 
about  gin.  in  diameter.  This  site  was  described  by  Dr. 
Taylor  (these  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  111,  1 16)  as  a 
circle  containing  a  cairn  in  which  was  found  “  a  semi- 
ovoid  cist  with  an  urn  and  burnt  bones.”  In  Transactions 
vi.,  p.  492,  Chancellor  Ferguson  is  reported  as  saying 
that  on  the  stones  of  the  cist  at  Little  Meg  (i.e.,  this 
Maughanby  circle)  there  were  markings  like  those  on 
Long  Meg,  but  much  more  distinct.  One  of  these  stones, 
or  part  of  it,  was  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Watson  in 
the  Penrith  Museum,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  published  I  give  a  sketch  of  it  by  our  Editor  (Fig. 
II).  It  is  of  sandstone,  measuring  i8in.  by  15m.,  and  5m. 
thick.  There  are  three  cups,  each  surrounded  by  three 
rings  ;  in  the  figure  to  the  dexter  side  the  rings  are  inter¬ 
rupted  beneath  the  cup.  A  somewhat  conventionalised 
drawing  of  this  stone  hangs  framed  in  the  Penrith 
Museum. 

In  the  description  of  the  Glassonby  tumulus  and  circle 
(these  Transactions,  N.s.,  i.,  p.  298)  the  Editor  says  that 
an  old  resident,  Mr.  Thomas  Glaister,  remembers  to  have 
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seen  ring-marking  on  a  stone  now  lost,  but  once  filling  a 
gap  at  the  S.S.E.  or  S.S.W.  side.  On  another  boulder 
(marked  No.  28  in  the  plan,  N.S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  296),  I  have 
found  markings  on  the  smooth  inner  face.  It  exhibits 


Fig.  II. — Stone  from  the  cist  at  Maughanby, 
now  in  Penrith  Museum. 


concentric  circles,  one  group  of  four  complete  and  plainly 
marked  circles,  above  which  are  two  groups  of  four  circles 
or  curves  each,  springing  from  or  intersecting  the  ring 
below  (Fig.  III).  The  work  is  rudely  and  lightly  hacked 
on  the  hard  cobble-stone.  The  diameter  of  the  lower 
group  of  circles  is  8j  inches ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
figure  is  iij  inches. 

Rings  are  found  only  on  Long  Meg,  and  on  the  stones 
of  the  Maughanby  and  the  Glassonby  circles.  The  Old 
Parks  tumulus  yields  other  forms,  but  no  rings.  At  the 
Maughanby  circle  there  were  also  spirals.  Except  on  the 
Maughanby  cist-stone  there  are  no  cup-marks  (conical 


FIG.  hi— ring  markings  on  a  stone  of  the  glassonby  circle. 
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cavities)  so  carefully  described  by  Dr.  Taylor  from  the 
Redhills  stone  (these  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  112-113), 
nor  of  the  peck-marks — little  pits  or  small  holes  irregu¬ 
larly  dispersed  over  the  stone.  The  carvings  are  found 
incised  on  any  convenient  part  of  the  stone,  usually  on 
the  flat  sides  of  boulders  which  have  been  smoothed  by 
glacial  action,  and  they  appear  to  face  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  five  stones  of  the  Old  Parks  tumulus  are 
slabs  of  sandstone,  now  fast  weathering.  Hence  good 
illustrations  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  in  the  future 
will  become  increasingly  valuable. 

Figs.  I.  and  III.  are  from  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tassell,  of  Carlisle,  with  the  ring-marks  very  carefully 
retouched  on  the  spot  from  the  original  stones.  Without 
this  retouching  the  faint  marks  would  hardly  have  been 
visible  in  the  engravings. 


(  3§4  ) 


Art.  XXVI.  —  Report  of  the  Cumberland  Excavation 
Committee  for  1901.  By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

eighth  campaign  of  the  Cumberland  Excavation 
*  Committee  was  devoted  to  the  continuance  of  the 
work  commenced  in  1900 — namely,  the  exploration  of  the 
line  of  the  Vallum  near  Walton  and  Castlesteads.  It 
resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  map  of  another  1100  yards 
of  this  great  earthwork,  which  had  previously  been  laid 
down  only  by  conjecture  and  laid  down  wrongly.  It  also 
contributed  a  really  important  fact  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  whole  mural  question.  For  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
that  the  Vallum  in  this  locality  bends  southwards  out  of 
its  naturally  straight  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  site  of 
Castlesteads  Fort.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  same 
feature  had  been  noticed  in  our  excavations  at  Bird- 
oswald,  at  Rudchester  in  Northumberland,  probably  at 
Halton  and — though  with  a  difference — at  Carrawburgh. 
It  is  a  new  feature,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Vallum  a  most  important  one.  We  may  regard  it  as  by 
itself  an  adequate  reward  for  the  labours  of  the  excavation. 
In  addition  we  were  able  to  lay  down  correctly  the  course 
of  the  Wall  at  one  point  hitherto  uncertain  near  Walton. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excavation  undertaken  by  the 
present  writer — not  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  but  in 
connexion  with  it— at  Rudchester,  yielded  no  definite 
result. 

As  usual,  the  excavations  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
kindness  of  landowners  and  of  farmers,  who  granted  us  all 
necessary  permissions  with  much  readiness.  In  particular, 
the  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for 
much  kindly  help;  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Johnson,  of  Castlesteads, 
for  leave  to  dig  freely  upon  his  land  and  for  much 
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encouragement  and  aid ;  to  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Calvert,  for 
leave  to  dig  on  the  Sandysike  Estate  ;  further,  to  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Ridge  Mount,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tweddle  of 
Newbiggin,  to  Mr.  A.  Gillespie  of  Irthing  House,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Mounsey  of  Hill  Field,  tenants  of  land  excavated, 
for  leaves  to  dig.  All  the  work  was  done,  as  usual,  under 
direct  supervision.  For  valuable  aid  in  surveying  and 
planning,  some  of  which  was  this  year  especially  trouble¬ 
some,  thanks  are  due  again  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  the  work  in  the  coming 
summer  of  1902,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  precise 
course  of  the  Wall  at  Walton  village,  and  to  follow  the 
line  of  Vallum  further  westwards.  It  may  also  be  desir¬ 
able  to  make  a  brief  excursion  into  central  Cumberland  to 
test  the  date  of  the  alleged  Roman  earthwork  at  Caermot 
in  the  parish  of  Whitrigg  and  Torpenhow. 

I. — The  Vallum. 

In  1900  our  excavations  had  traced  the  buried  ditch  of 
the  Vallum  from  near  Craggle  Hill  to  the  high  ground 
south  of  Walton  village,  and  as  far  as  the  lane  which 
leads  from  Walton  to  the  Brampton  and  Longtown  high¬ 
road.  We  resumed  work  in  1901  at  this  lane,  as  before 
tracing  the  ditch  of  the  Vallum  and  unaided,  save  at  one 
point,  by  any  surface  indications.  We  found  the  Vallum 
to  continue  from  the  lane  to  the  field  outside  the  Castle- 
steads  woods  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  last  piece 
explored  in  1900.  Near  the  eastern  hedge  of  this  field, 
and  east  of  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  field  road  from 
Sandysike,  the  line  of  the  Vallum  turns.  The  total  length 
of  the  straight  piece  is  just  over  1,000  yards,  and  its 
direction  is  not  quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  Wall,  but 
slightly  diverging  :  just  outside  the  Castlesteads  woods 
the  two  lines  are  about  380  yards  apart.  If  the  line  of 
the  Vallum  had  continued  straight  on  from  trench  8,  it 
would  have  hit  the  northern  front  of  the  Castlesteads  Fort, 
distant  about  320  yards.  It  makes,  however,  a  distinct 
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bend  southwards,  and  passes  well  to  the  south  of  the  fort. 
This  bend  does  not,  like  so  many  bends  on  the  Vallum, 
correspond  to  a  bend  in  the  line  of  the  Wall,  nor  is  any 
reason  of  ground  or  gradient  assignable  to  it :  the  only 
apparent  motive  for  it  is  desire  to  avoid  the  site  of  the 
Castlesteads  Fort. 

It  may  be  convenient,  even  though  tedious,  to  add  some 
details  of  the  trenches  which  yielded  this  interesting 
result.  We  may  premise  that  the  subsoils  throughout 
the  work  consisted  of  red  or  yellowish  clay  and  sand, 
which  were  easily  distinguishable  from  the  black  matter 
characteristic  of  the  bottom  of  the  filling  of  the  ditch  and 
from  the  mixed  soil  forming  the  rest  of  the  filling. 

I. — We  commenced  on  the  Sandysike  Estate  in  a  field  of  26 
acres,  called  Grandy’s  Field.  Onr  first  trench,  close  to  the 
above-mentioned  lane,  shewed  in  its  south  end  the  dip  of 
the  Vallum  ditch,  marred,  however,  by  the  nearness  of  the 
lane,  which  has  here  cut  deep  into  the  ground. 

II. — Trench  2,  66  feet  long,  shewed  the  north  slope  of  the 
Vallum  ditch  beginning  at  48  feet  from  its  north  end,  with 
the  usual  black  matter  visible  at  51^  feet,  and  the  south 
slope  of  the  ditch  visible  at  63^  feet :  this  south  slope  was 
steep  and  well  defined,  dipping  almost  4  in  3.  We  thought 
the  centre  of  the  ditch  not  quite  so  deep  as  its  two  ends — -a 
feature  which  we  have  thought  to  notice  elsewhere,  but 
which  is  not  often  easy  to  verify  in  inches.  The  general 
depth  of  this  ditch  was  59-65  inches,  but  in  the  middle 
55-57  inches. 

HI. — Trench  3,  25  feet  long,  shewed  the  north  slope  of  the  ditch 
and  the  characteristic  black  matter  at  the  bottom,  62-67 
inches  deep. 

IV. — Trench  4,  35  feet  long,  shewed  both  sides  of  the  ditch  about 
17  feet  apart,  with  the  black  matter  65-75  inches  deep. 
The  lower  part  of  the  north  slope  shewed  an  angle  of  1  in  1. 

V. — Trench  5,  24  feet  long,  revealed  the  north  part  of  the  ditch. 
The  bottom  of  the  ditch,  six  feet  deep,  was  marked  by  a 
blue  line :  the  ground  here  being  on  a  slope  towards  a 
small  watercourse,  there  was  drainage  for  the  water  which 
ran  into  the  ditch,  and  therefore  the  moisture  did  not  (as 
elsewhere)  collect,  encourage  vegetation,  and  produce  the 
usual  black  matter.  The  north  end  of  the  flat  bottom  of 
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the  ditch  was  found  *]\  feet  from  the  north  end  of  the 
trench. 

VI. — Trench  6,  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Grandy’s 
Field,  21  feet  long,  was  less  conclusive  than  the  other 
trenches.  Black  matter  was  found  in  a  layer  3  feet  thick 
(3-6  feet  deep),  but  owing  to  the  bogginess  of  the  subsoil, 
the  profile  of  the  ditch  was  not  easy  to  verify. 

VII. — We  next  proceeded  into  the  “  Great  Field,”  and  a  little 
way  up  the  rising  ground  dug  a  trench  (7),  32  feet  long, 
which  shewed  the  ditch  of  the  Vallum  very  plainly.  At  the 
bottom  was  black  peaty  matter  standing  out  clearly  against 
the  red  clay  which  formed  the  subsoil.  The  width  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  appeared  to  be  14  feet. 

VIII. — -Trench  8,  35  feet  long,  shewed  in  its  west  or  south  end, 
near  the  hedge,  the  north  (or  east)  slope  of  the  Vallum 
ditch.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  seven  feet  below  the 
present  surface. 

IX. — Trench  9,  in  the  next  field  westwards,  58  feet  long,  shewed 
the  ditch, — its  north  side  34-5-  feet  from  the  north  end  of  the 
trench  and  its  south  side  49  feet  from  the  same,  with  a  line 
of  black  matter  along  the  bottom  at  about  5  feet  8  inches 
deep.  Here  the  ditch  of  the  Vallum  is  still  faintly  visible 
on  the  surface,  being  represented  by  a  slight  but  definite 
“  slack  ”  which  crosses  the  field  and  enters  the  adjoining 
Castlesteads  woods.  A  large  oak  tree  stands  in  this 
“  slack.”  The  direction  of  the  Vallum  indicated  by  this 
“  slack”  and  by  trenches  9  and  11  following  differs  from  that 
indicated  by  the  preceding  trenches  (1-8),  turning  slightly 
more  towards  the  south.  This  is  the  bend  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  takes  the  Vallum  to  the  south  of  Castlesteads 
Fort.  The  exact  point  of  the  bend  is  between  trenches  8 
and  9  and  probably  close  to  trench  8. 

Note  that  here  the  Vallum  reaches  the  top  of  a  small  rise. 
It  has  run  in  a  straight  line  for  just  over  1,000  yards,  and 
its  last  bend,  at  that  distance  to  the  east,  is  likewise  on  the 
top  of  a  small  rise,  while  the  ground  between  is  lower 
than  either  spot.  Here,  as  often,  the  line  of  the  Vallum 
must  have  been  surveyed  from  summit  to  summit.  The 
summits  are,  however,  too  low  and  the  slopes  too  gentle  to 
constitute  in  themselves  any  reason  for  a  bend  on  the  line. 
Assuming  that  bends  must  occur,  these  are  the  places  for 
them,  but  the  real  causes  of  the  bends  must  be  sought 
elsewhere — here,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  fort,  elsewhere 
often  in  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  bend  in  the  line  of 
the  Stone  Wall. 


Scale 
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X. — Trenches  were  also  dug  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  bend, 
by  shewing  that  no  traces  of  a  ditch  existed  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  line  given  by  the  preceding  trenches  (1-8). 
The  north  part  of  trench  9  and  trench  10a  served  this 
purpose  and  others,  not  marked  on  the  map,  were  dug  near 
this  latter.  In  all  of  them  nothing  but  undisturbed  subsoil 
was  found. 

XI. — Trench  n  (20  feet  long)  carried  along  a  footpath  near  the 
east  side  of  Castlesteads  woods,  cut  the  same  line  and 
“  slack  ”  as  trench  9,  and  shewed  the  ditch  with  black 
matter — in  this  case,  in  two  layers — at  the  bottom,  7  feet 
deep.  At  4  feet  from  the  surface,  two  bits  of  Samian  and 
some  other  Roman  potsherds  were  noticed — the  first  signs 
of  our  approach  to  an  inhabited  Roman  site,  that  is,  the 
Castlesteads  Fort.  When  these  fragments  drifted  hither 
is,  of  course,  undiscoverable  :  it  may  have  been  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  house  and  grounds  of  Castle¬ 
steads  were  laid  out,  the  area  of  the  Roman  fort  cleared  to 
form  a  garden  and  much  forced  soil  laid  down  in  many 
spots  around.  In  our  later  trenches  (19-21)  this  forced  soil 
was  very  abundant. 

XII. — Thirty  yards  further  west  in  the  woods,  a  long  trench  (12) 
revealed  the  continuance  of  the  ditch  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  given  by  trenches  9  and  n,  with  potsherds  at  a 
depth  of  4-5  feet,  and  black  matter  marking  the  bottom 
very  plainly  at  6  feet. 

XIII.  to  XVIII. — The  next  six  trenches  shewed  the  same  general 
features :  in  each  case  we  uncovered  the  north  slope  of  the 
ditch  with  a  portion  of  its  flat  bottom  and  a  layer  of  black 
matter  upon  that.  This  black  matter,  we  may  observe,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  woods  now  growing  above  it :  its 
sharp  contrast  with  the  surrounding  soil  makes  that  certain. 
As  elsewhere,  it  represents  the  decayed  vegetation  and 
other  matter  which  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
while  it  was  open.  In  trench  16,  this  black  matter  attained 
the  unusual  thickness  of  15  inches,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  was  8  feet  below  the  present  surface.  In  most  of  the 
trenches  the  surface  soil,  even  to  a  depth  of  3  feet, 
contained  much  debris  of  Roman  stones  and  pottery — 
apparently  of  comparatively  recent  deposit. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  the  direction  of  the 
Vallum  in  these  trenches,  though  roughly  a  straight  line, 
shews  a  slight  bend  about  trench  16  (see  the  map). 

XIX. — With  trench  19  we  emerged  from  the  Castlesteads  woods 
on  to  the  large  grass-park  which  lies  below  and  south  of 
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them,  and  our  three  remaining  trenches  were  dug  in  this 
pasture.  Trench  19  gave  singularly  complicated  results, 
which  are  illustrated  on  the  annexed  figure,  reduced  from  a 
careful  coloured  drawing  made  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Grundy.  The 
top  stratum  of  soil,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  six  feet, 
consists  of  earth  mixed  with  stones,  tiles,  potsherds,  and 
other  debris  from  the  neighbouring  fort,  not  100  yards 
distant.  The  strata  beneath  are  more  puzzling,  but  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  here  some  part  of  the  actual  profile  of 
the  Vallum,  its  ditch,  and  two  mounds  on  the  north  side  of 
it.  We  may  assume  conjecturally  that  the  Vallum,  no 
doubt  in  a  worn  and  battered  condition,  was  actually 
visible  on  the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  fort  was  cleared 
and  the  house  and  grounds  laid  out ;  then  the  debris  was 
taken  from  the  fort  and  piled  in  a  thick  layer,  so  as  to  hide 
completely  the  ditch  and  mounds  of  the  Vallum.  The 
black  mud  deposit  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  filling  of  the 
ditch,  present  in  large  part  before  the  debris  was  laid  on, 
while  the  peat  at  the  north  end,  which  was  quite  different 
in  texture  from  the  black  mud,  will  represent  an  original 
deposit  across  which  the  Vallum  was  carried.  This  is 
merely  hypothesis,  and  is  not  free  from  obvious  objections  ; 
it  is,  however,  the  best  we  can  offer. 

XX.  — Trench  20  (27  feet  long)  shewed  the  same  top  stratum  of 

forced  soil  as  was  visible  in  trench  19,  here  4  feet  thick. 
Below  that  we  found  the  two  lips  of  the  ditch  about  20  feet 
apart ;  the  ditch  between  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  large 
stones  and  black  earth,  which  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
natural  subsoil  of  sandy  gravel. 

XXI. - — Our  last  trench  (21)  shewed  the  north  slope  of  the  ditch 

and  part  of  its  flat  bottom.  Owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
forced  soil,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  not  reached  till  g-i 
feet  deep. 

These  trenches  were  superintended  by  Mr,  Hodgson,  Mr. 
R.  P.  L.  Booker,  and  myself;  in  some  of  the  later  trenches 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Grundy  gave  us  great  help. 

II. — The  Wall. 

The  line  of  the  Wall  is  somewhat  uncertain  at  Walton. 
There  is  an  old  story  that  it  underlies  the  Black  Bull  Inn 
on  the  south  of  the  village,  but  no  evidence  of  the  story 
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is  now  discoverable.  There  is  also  a  theory  that  a 
milecastle  once  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  field  called 
Bendle’s  Croft,  where  now  some  beech  trees  and  a  mound 
face  a  bend  in  the  lane  from  Walton  to  King  Water  ; 
for  this  also  evidence  is  lacking.  In  the  past  season  we 
were  able  by  digging  trenches  in  the  “  Harvest  Field”  to 
fix  the  course  of  the  Wall  on  the  west  of  Walton  village. 
Only  the  foundation  courses  and  debris  were  remaining  ; 
in  one  case  the  foundations  shewed  the  normal  width  of 
9  feet  8  inches.  One  of  the  stones  from  the  foundations 
was  identified  as  belonging  to  the  quarries  at  Coome 
Crags.  We  also  attempted  to  find  the  Wall  in  Bendle’s 
Croft,  but  in  vain.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  mound 
in  the  corner  of  the  field  does  not  cover  the  ruins  of  a 
milecastle,  as,  indeed,  some  trenches  made  in  1900  had 
tended  to  prove.  Probably  our  trenches  and  the  mound 
are  alike  too  far  to  the  north.  The  line  of  the  Wall  in 
“  Harvest  Field,”  if  continued  east,  would  strike  the  end 
of  the  “  Black  Bull,”  and  pass  south  of  the  mound. 

The  trenches  in  “  Harvest  Field  ”  were  supervised 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Booker,  and  those  in  Bendle’s  Croft  by 
myself. 

III. — Excavation  at  Rudchester. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add  here  a  brief  account  of 
some  excavations  carried  out  at  Rudchester,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Mr.  C.  H.  James,  owner  of  the  estate.  Here 
there  is  a  Roman  fort,  situated  astride  of  the  Wall  like 
Chesters.  It  was  hoped  that  a  search  such  as  that  made 
at  Chesters  in  1900  might  reveal  the  same  important 
feature  as  was  there  discovered — the  ditch  of  an  earlier 
Roman  frontier  line  passing  across  the  area  later  occupied 
by  the  fort  which  we  can  now  trace.  The  existence  of 
modern  roads  makes  the  site  more  difficult  to  work  than 
Chesters,  but  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  line  of  an 
ancient  ditch  corresponding  to  that  at  Chesters  would  be 
immediately  north  of  the  modern  highway  (Wade’s 
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Road),  which  here  bisects  the  area  of  the  fort.  Two 
trenches  were  accordingly  dug  in  this  place,  in  the  large 
field  which  is  north-west  of  the  Four-cross-road.  No 
definite  result  ensued.  The  earth  taken  from  the  trenches 
contained  no  distinct  objects,  such  as  potsherds,  which 
would  prove  it  to  be  mixed,  and  it  was  itself  of  a  puzzling 
character.  One  of  the  trenches  revealed  something 
resembling  the  usual  black  matter,  but  it  was  not  clear 
enough  to  be  accepted  alone.  The  other,  at  the  depth  of 
8  feet  9  inches,  revealed  a  level  face  of  solid  rock,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  sharp  rise  at  the  north  end.  Our 
workmen  were  confident  that  this  surface  had  been  arti¬ 
ficially  smoothed,  and  detected  what  they  took  to  be  pick- 
marks  on  it.  Along  it  were  patches  of  grey  matter,  and 
above  it  soil  which  appeared  to  be  mixed.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  absence  of  definite  and  unquestionable 
evidence,  such  as  was  forthcoming  at  Chesters,  it  may  be 
well  to  suspend  judgment,  and  to  say  only  that  the  indi¬ 
cations  discovered  in  igoi  at  Rudchester  are  favourable 
to  the  view  that  an  ancient  ditch  existed  there. 

This  excavation  was  superintended  by  the  present 
writer,  and  visited  by  some  of  the  Northumberland 
Excavation  Committee. 

EXPENDITURE,  1901 

Labour  in  Cumberland 
Compensation 

£906 


£  s-  d- 
700 
206 


This  expenditure  was  partly  defrayed  out  of  the  residue 
of  the  £100  voted  by  the  Society  in  1894.  This  residue 
(£4  3s.  5d.)  was  exhausted,  and  the  balance  was  met  from 
Oxford  and  other  sources.  The  Rudchester  expenses 
were  defrayed  separately. 
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First  Meeting. 


ON  Thursday  the  20th  and  Friday  the  21st  of  June,  igoi,  the 
Society  met  at  Durham,  our  committee  for  local  arrangements 
being  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretaries.  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  had  prepared  and  distributed 
a  sketch-plan  of  the  city  with  notes  on  the  chief  points  of  interest, 
a  very  welcome  gift  to  many  who  were  visiting  the  place  for  the 
first  time,  and  to  all  of  us  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  a  most  successful 
meeting. 

About  50  members  and  friends  of  members  assembled  at  2-30  on 
the  Thursday  at  the  Cathedral,  including  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Barrow-in-Furness;  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Bower  ;  Colonel  Sewell ;  the  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard ; 
the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Wilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  j. 
F.  Curwen;  Sir  E.  T.  Bewley ;  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin;  Mr.  R.  E. 
Cunliffe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satterthwaite ;  the  Misses  Ullock ;  Miss 
Sinkinson;  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Still  Hill;  Miss  Noble  and  friends;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carrick ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson;  the  Rev.  W.  Lowthian ;  Mr. 
W.  I.  R.  Crowder,  jun. ;  Miss  C.  L.  Wilson;  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
friends  ;  Miss  Donald  and  friends ;  the  Rev.  J.  Brunskill ;  Miss 
Todd  and  friend  ;  Mrs.  Holme  and  friend  ;  Mr.  Wiper;  Mr.  J.  S. 
and  Miss  Yeates ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale ;  Dr.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Scot.; 
Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lonsdale ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Clark;  the  Misses  Thomp¬ 
son;  the  Rev.  J.  Cropper,  and  the  Editor. 

Starting  at  the  north  door  with  its  famous  grotesque  knocker,  the 
Dean  led  the  party  to  the  font  and  its  elaborately  carved  cover  ; 
and  then  up  the  south  aisle  to  the  feretory,  or  platform  behind  the 
altar  screen,  where,  standing  on  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  tomb,  he 
related  what  is  known  of  the  richly  ornamented  shrine  once  standing 
there,  the  story  of  the  hidden  treasure,  the  discovery  of  the  saint’s 
body,  and  the  architectural  development  of  this  part  of  the  building 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  modern  excavations.  Passing  to  the 
chapel  of  the  nine  altars  and  back  through  the  choir  and  nave,  with 
its  huge  Norman  columns,  round  arches,  and  pointed  roof,  he  told 
how  the  carved  mediaeval  woodwork  was  all  burnt  for  firing  by 
Scottish  prisoners  confined  here  in  winter  after  the  battle  of 
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Dunbar,  and  how  one  effigy,  that  of  a  Neville,  had  been  broken  by 
them  in  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Nevill’s  Cross.  Thence  to  the 
Galilee  with  its  light,  late  Norman  arcades  copied,  he  suggested,  by 
Crusaders  from  oriental  architecture,  and  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  where  remains — less  parts  carried  off  as  relics — 
are  known  to  lie  beneath  the  massive  table  slab.  Through  the 
cloisters  the  chapter  house  was  reached,  with  the  stone  seat  of  the 
early  bishops  and  their  tombs  in  the  floor ;  and  the  Cathedral 
library,  with  its  interesting  collection  of  pre- Norman  crosses  and 
hogbacks,  Roman  stones,  and  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert— the  carved 
planks  of  his  actual  coffin  and  his  pectoral  cross,  together  with 
manuscripts  traditionally  connected  with  his  name  and  Bede’s ; 
also  early  embroidery,  metal-work  and  illuminations.  The  deanery, 
with  its  great  octagonal  kitchen  and  crypt  beneath,  its  picturesque 
hall  and  drawing  and  dining  rooms  hung  with  old  masters,  was  next 
invaded,  and  here  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Kitchin  entertained  the 
visitors  to  tea  until  half- past  five,  when  the  party  broke  up  for  the 
time. 

After  dinner,  to  which  about  50  members  sat  down  at  the  County 
Hotel,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  the  President  in 
the  chair.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Dean  of  Durham  for 
his  courteous  guidance  and  hospitality  ;  and  the  following  new 
members  were  elected : — Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Deanery,  Durham;  H.  G.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Spennithorne,  Barrow; 
W.  G.  Groves,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hole  Hird,  Windermere  ;  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
Wood,  care  of  Colonel  Sewell,  Cockermouth;  J.  D.  Wivell,  Keswick 
Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  proposed  certain  alterations  in  the 
Rules  as  adopted  in  1872,  partly  to  bring  the  Rules  into  accord  with 
developments  of  the  Society  which  had  gradually  taken  place  since 
that  date,  and  partly  to  give  the  secretaries,  to  whom  so  much  of  the 
successful  working  of  the  Society  is  owed,  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the 
Council.  In  Rule  VI.,  for  “a  Secretary  and  Collector,”  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  “  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer, 
all  being  honorary  officers.”  In  Rule  VII.,  for  the  words  “Patrons, 
President,  Vice-presidents,  Editor,  and  Treasurer,”  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  “  officers  above  named,  excepting  the  Auditors,”  and 
for  “  President  of  the  Council  ”  to  substitute  “  Chairman  of  the 
Council.”  In  Rule  XII.,  for  “the  Council  shall  appoint,”  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  “  the  Council  may  appoint.”  The  proposal 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  amended  Rules  will  be  found  on  Page  IV.  of  this  volume, 
following  the  list  of  officers. 

In  re-electing  the  officers,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  retired  from  his 
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place  as  elected  member  of  Council  on  the  ground  that  being  Editor 
the  Rules  gave  him  a  seat  at  business  meetings,  and  the  Council 
could  therefore  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  another  member. 
It  was  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  and  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard,  that  the  Society  elect  to  the  vacant  seat 
the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside,  M.A.,  as  a  member  most  active  in  antiquarian 
work,  and  a  diligent  contributor  to  the  Transactions.  No  other  name 
was  brought  forward,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  At 
a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  of  Council  proposed 
that  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham  (Dr.  Kitchin),  as  a 
Cumberland  man  who  had  written  about  Cumberland  men,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Lake  District  by  frequent  residence,  and  with 
the  Society  through  his  kindness  on  this  occasion,  be  elected  a  Vice- 
president  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  list  of 
officers  for  1901-1902  will  be  found  on  Page  III.  of  this  volume. 

The  business  being  disposed  of,  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley,  LL.D., 
read  his  paper  on  “  Some  Notes  on  the  Lowthers  who  held  Judicial 
Office  in  Ireland  in  the  XVI Ith  Century”  (Article  I.).  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  explorations  of  an 
ancient  village  near  Threlkeld,  illustrated  with  the  elaborately 
surveyed  and  beautifully  drawn  plans  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond, 
F.S.A.  (Art.  III.).  Dr.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  described  a  series 
of  early  sculptured  stones  at  Egremont,  Haile,  Ponsonby,  and 
Gosforth,  with  many  rubbings  and  photographs  (Art.  VI.),  and 
exhibited  the  bronze  tripod  kettle,  lately  rediscovered  by  him,  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  Lysons  in  their  Cumberland  (1816)  as  “found, 
a  few  years  since,  at  the  Roman  station  on  Eskmeals  in  the  parish 
of  Ravenglass,”  with  a  woodcut  of  the  raised  devices  upon  it — a 
cross,  a  circle  with  a  vertical  stroke  through  it,  a  bent  bow  and 
arrow,  and  the  rude  symbol  of  an  animal  (Lysons’  Cumberland,  p. 
ccviii.).  This  bronze  was  subsequently  bought  for  Tullie  House 
Museum. 

The  Rev.  J.  Whiteside,  after  acknowledging  his  election  to  the 
Council,  gave  an  account  of  the  contents  of  his  papers  on  Shap 
Church  (Art.  XI.)  and  Mardale  Chapel  (Art.  XII.) ;  and,  as  time  was 
running  short,  the  Editor  briefly  stated  the  substance  of  five  papers 
by  absent  contributors — “  Report  on  Recent  Roman  Finds  at  the 
Waterhead  of  Windermere,”  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  with  a 
plan  and  the  two  Roman  bells  mentioned  in  the  paper  (Art.  II.); 
“  An  Exploration  of  Sunkenkirk,  Swinside,  Cumberland,  with  inci¬ 
dental  researches  in  the  neighbourhood,”  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond, 
F.S.A.,  with  plans  (Art.  IV.);  “A  pre-Norman  shaft  recently  found 
at  Great  Clifton  Church,”  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Lidbetter,  with  photographs 
(Art.  VIII.)  ;  “  On  a  gold  ring  found  at  Maryport,”  by  Dr.  Little, 
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with  the  ring  and  coins  mentioned  (Art.  IX).;  and  “On  a  sculptured 
basin  from  Drumburgh,”  by  Mr.  A.  Sparke,  with  drawings  of  the 
basin  (Art.  X.). 

The  Editor  also  gave  an  account  of  the  diggings  at  the  Holy  Well, 
Gosforth,  which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  undertake, 
and  showed  a  plan  of  the  chapel  discovered,  a  drawing  of  the  cross¬ 
fragment,  and  a  specimen  of  the  freestone  roofing-flags  found  among 
the  ruins  (Art.  V.).  The  meeting  closed  at  twenty  minutes  to 
eleven. 

On  the  next  morning  the  party  assembled  at  the  gate  of  the  Castle 
at  half-past  nine.  The  Dean  of  Durham  again  acted  as  guide  to  the 
Norman  Chapel,  the  Norman  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  great  stair¬ 
case,  the  kitchen  and  buttery,  the  hall  and  chapel,  Bishop  Timstall’s 
gallery,  and  Bishop  Pudsey’s  doorway. 

Soon  after  eleven  carriages  were  ready  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
and  the  party  drove  to  Sherburn  Hospital,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  Master,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Mitton,  who  after  showing  them  the 
ancient  gateway,  the  muniment  room,  brethren’s  lodgings  and 
hospital,  read  a  paper  in  the  chapel  as  follows  : — 

SHERBURN  HOSPITAL. 

The  founder  of  the  Sherburn  Hospital  was  Hugh  Pudsey  (de 
Puteaco),  Bishop  of  Durham  1154-1194.  It  was  erected  as  a  house 
of  mercy  for  the  reception  of  lepers  of  both  sexes,  and  was  dedicated 
“  to  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary.” 

The  foundation  deed  bears  date  1181.  The  ancient  seal  of  the 
Hospital  represents  Christ  standing,  a  glory  about  His  head.  In 
one  hand  He  holds  a  scroll  with  the  words  Data  et  rrtribuam  ;  with 
the  other  He  raises  a  crown  aloft.  Behind  is  seen  a  kind  of  pent¬ 
house  representing  the  gateway,  which  a  bent  and  diminutive 
creature  is  entering.  The  twelfth  century  seems  to  have  been  that 
in  which  leprosy  reached  its  height  in  England,  and  without  entering 
at  large  into  the  question  of  its  origin,  I  may  state  briefly  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  brought  in  shortly  after  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.  The  condition  of  those  suffering  from  this  horrible 
complaint  was  truly  pitiable.  Needless  to  say,  there  were  no 
infirmaries  or  hospitals,  in  the  modern  sense,  for  their  reception. 
They  were  regarded  as  carrying  contagion,  and  were  looked  upon 
as  accursed — often  driven  by  stoning  from  the  gates  of  towns  which 
they  sought  to  enter.  The  efforts  of  the  Church  did  much  at  this 
period  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  The  Gospel  records  of  the 
mercy  of  Jesus  to  lepers  seems  to  have  awakened  in  the  religious  a 
strong  sense  of  the  call  to  imitate  His  mercy.  Accordingly,  some  of 
the  noblest  foundations  in  the  country  were,  originally,  entirely  for 
the  reception  and  relief  of  lepers. 
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The  main  points  connected  with  the  original  order  of  Sherburn 
House  were  as  follows : — Sixty-five  lepers  were  to  he  received,  of 
whom  part  were  women.  The  form  of  the  Hospital  was  then  as 
now — a  quadrangle,  with  a  low  range  of  buildings  on  two  sides  for 
men ;  on  one  for  women.  The  chapel,  consisting  of  a  nave,  was 
dedicated  to  God,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Nicholas;  and  was 
served  by  three  priests  and  four  clerks,  of  whom  two  were  to 
officiate  at  the  altar  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  one  in  the  Sisters’ 
Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle.  No  trace  of  this  chapel 
now  remains. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  so  ancient  a  founda¬ 
tion  very  little  of  the  original  structure,  and  very  few  of  the  ancient 
documents  remain.  The  ravages  of  the  Scots  in  the  fourteenth 
century  is  one  cause  ;  the  zeal,  without  knowledge,  of  an  intruding 
Master  named  Fenwick,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  the 
other.  He  destroyed  many  documents  of  a  most  interesting  nature. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hospital  were  to  be  managed  by  a  master  or 
procurator,  who  was  to  be  in  Holy  Orders.  He  was  to  be  temperate 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  “  was  restrained  to  that  moderation 
that  he  should  not  keep  more  than  three  horses  without  some  urgent 
necessity.” 

The  Hospital  church  includes  very  little  of  the  ancient  building. 
Twice  it  has  been  burnt  down — the  last  time  in  1864.  When  rebuilt 
the  ancient  style  was  approximately  reproduced.  The  bulk  of  the 
tower  is  ancient,  as  is  most  plainly  seen  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
The  date  is  probably  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  much  of 
the  facing  stone  has  been  renewed  and  new  mouldings  inserted. 
Three  windows  on  the  south  side  are  original.  Of  the  east  nothing 
is  ancient  except  some  decorated  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  of  date 
about  1350.  Inlaid  in  the  chancel  step  is  a  small  brass  commemo¬ 
rating  the  death  of  Thomas  Leaver,  one  of  the  Masters.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  learned  man.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Mastership  of  St.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  resided  for  many  years  in 
Zurich.  Returning  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed  his 
Mastership  of  the  Hospital  and  died  here. 

The  church  plate,  now  in  the  chancel,  is  old  without  being  very 
ancient.  The  paten  and  flagon  bear  date  1712.  The  chalice  is  the 
most  intsresting,  date  1564.  Around  it  is  engraven  this  inscription  : 

Deal  justli  for  God  doth  se, 

That  Sherburn  House  owythe  me. 

The  time  will  not  permit  any  further  detail  of  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  lepers,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting.  When 
leprosy  died  out  in  England,  which  it  had  done  for  the  most  part  in 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  brethren  or  pensioners,  aged  men  of  good 
character,  were  appointed  for  life  on  the  foundation.  Several 
reconstitutions  took  place  in  regard  to  them  previous  to  the  new 
scheme  in  1857.  Bishop  Chandler’s  reconstitution  in  1757  was  the 
most  important,  and  in  all  essential  respects  the  ordinances  relating 
to  the  brethren  remain  now  very  much  as  they  were  settled  then. 
In  1854  George  Stanley  Faber,  the  last  of  the  old  order  of  Masters, 
died;  and,  as  owing  to  mineral  income  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital 
had  largely  increased,  a  reconstitution  was  decided  upon  and  carried 
out  by  the  Charity  Commission.  A  new  scheme  was  issued  1857. 

The  management  was  entrusted  to  15  governors,  official  and  non¬ 
official  ;  and  it  was  directed  that  the  Master  should  always  be 
chairman  at  their  meetings.  All  salaries  were  fixed.  To  carry  out 
■something  of  the  founder’s  intention,  a  new  Hospital  was  built  for 
15  male  and  15  female  patients  suffering  from  chronic  complaints. 
Beside  these,  15  old  brethren  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  range 
of  lodgings  erected  in  1819.  A  resident  medical  officer  attends  not 
only  to  the  inmates,  but  also  to  out-patients  at  the  new  Dispensary 
founded  in  1880 ;  and  the  value  of  his  services  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  visits  on  the  books  last  year  reached 
18,000.  There  are  also  out-sisters  who  receive  pensions  from  the 
institution. 

Of  Sherburn  House  little  more  need  be  said.  Peculiarly  sacred 
memories  are  connected  with  the  place.  For  more  than  700  years 
it  has  been  a  refuge  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Generations  of 
its  inmates  have  died,  and  their  bodies  have  been  committed  to  the 
ground  in  and  around  the  Hospital.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  all  who  administer  herein,  to  do  so  “  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,”  but  with  a  ready  mind,  to  endeavour  to  promote 
and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  Christian  charity  by  its  con¬ 
stant  exercise,  and  to  cause  those  who  quit  its  walls  as  patients,  once 
again  to  enter  into  the  turmoil  of  common  life  and  labour,  to  look 
back  upon  their  sojourn  here  as  in  that  which  is  “  the  House  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  Heaven.” 


The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Sherburn  then  kindly  entertained  the 
party  to  refreshments  at  his  house,  and  on  leaving  was  accorded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

The  drive  home  was  taken  by  a  different  route  from  that  of  the 
outward  journey,  and  after  luncheon  at  the  County  Hotel  most  of 
the  members  left  Durham,  without  any  final  muster  of  the  party  as 
a  whole.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  the  customary  vote  of  thanks 
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to  the  President  was  omitted,  and  that  no  united  expression  of 
acknowledgment  was  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  and  Chairman 
of  Council  for  the  arrangements  which  secured  the  success  of  t  his 
most  enjoyable  meeting. 


Second  Meeting. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  29th  and  30th,  1901,  the  second 
meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  Ravenstonedale  and  Kirkby  Stephen, 
the  committee  for  local  arrangements  being  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson, 

F. S.A. ;  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Metcalfe,  M.A. ;  Colonel  Mason,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretaries. 

Among  the  members  and  their  friends  who  met  at  Ravenstonedale 
Station  at  half-past  eleven  on  Thursday  were  the  Bishop  of  Barrow- 
in-Furness;  Sir  Edmund  Bewley ;  Judge  Steavenson  and  Mrs. 
Steavenson  ;  Colonel  Sewell ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hodgson  ;  Mr.  W. 

G.  Collingwood ;  Canon  Bower;  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Miss  Wilson,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Wilson ;  Canon  Hudson,  Thornton,  Lincolnshire  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Brunskill,  Bowdon,  Cheshire  ;  Miss  L.  Brunskill,  Ormside  ; 
Mrs.  Brunskill,  Bowdon  ;  Mr.  J.  Gunson  ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Still-Hill  ;  Miss 
Wilson,  Wigton  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor- Watson ;  Miss  Gough;  Mr. 

G.  Watson,  Penrith  ;  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Kendal  ;  Miss  Gibson  ;  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Metcalfe,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Metcalfe  ;  the  Rev.  W.  and 
Mrs.  Hopper;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Robinson,  Sedbergh  ;  the  Rev.  R. 
Nanson;  Miss  Nanson;  Mr.  W.  L.  Fletcher;  Mr.  W.  O.  Roper; 
the  Misses  Thompson  (3),  Workington;  Mr.  W.  Hewitson  ;  Mr.  J. 

H.  Littlewood  ;  Mr.  John  Fothergill  and  Miss  Fothergill,  Brownber; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fothergill,  The  Cottage,  Ravenstonedale;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Fothergill,  Newlands,  Kendal  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Curwen ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Todd;  Miss  Armitt ;  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Richardson,  Ambleside ;  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Berry,  Plymouth;  Mr.  H. 
Gaythorpe  ;  the  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard  ;  Miss  Creighton  ;  the  Rev. 
J.  and  Mrs.  Wharton;  Canon  Thornlev  ;  Miss  Wyper  ;  the  Rev.  C. 
Boutflower,  Terling,  Essex  ;  the  Rev.  H.  Braith waite,  Liverpool  ; 
Mr.  G.  Foster- Braith  waite  and  Mrs.  Braithwaite  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Whiteside;  Mr.  John  Carver,  Ealing,  London;  Mr.  A.  Metcalfe- 
Gibson,  Coldbeck,  Ravenstonedale;  Mrs.  Highet,  Workington ;  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Loftie  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Kirkby  Stephen  ;  and 
others. 

The  day  was  fair,  turning  cold  and  showery  in  the  evening. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Metcalfe,  the  party  visited 
the  monastic  remains  at  Newbiggin,  the  site  of  St.  Helen's  Chapel 
and  St.  Helen’s  Well,  described  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Lune, 
and  said  to  be  never  dry.  The  report  of  this  meeting  in  the  Penrith 
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Observer  says: — “  An  old  resident  of  Newbiggin  remembers  the  time 
when  the  surroundings  of  St.  Helen’s  Well  were  uncovered,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cattle-trodden  soil  showed  stones  placed  all  round 
the  well,  each  stone  being  worn  down  by  the  knees  of  the  monks 
who  went  to  pray  at  the  well.  At  least  that  is  what  tradition  says  ; 
and  it  was  not  told  to  the  visitors  on  Thursday.”  The  chapel,  with 
remains  of  walls  several  feet  thick,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
excavated. 

Thence  the  party  walked  to  Capel  Butts,  said  to  have  been  an 
archery  ground  ;  it  was  remarked,  however,  that  “  butts  ”  might  be 
the  ends  of  the  “  riggs  ”  or  strips  of  land  abutting  on  the  “  raynes.” 
The  “  crosswise  ploughing  ”  on  Capel  Rigg  was  explained  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hodgson  as  the  result  of  ploughing  strips  of  land  on  a  common 
field,  forming  terraces  by  gradually  throwing  the  earth  of  each 
,  separate  strip  downward  on  the  sloping  surface. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  crossing  the  railway  and  climbing 
the  fellside,  the  ancient  enclosures  known  as  Severals  were  reached. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  skilled  exploration  may  be  made 
of  the  site,  and  of  Old  Biggin,  another  “  settlement  ”  near  by.  The 
curious  earthworks  locally  known  as  “  Giants’  Graves,”  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  Smardale  Beck,  were  examined  without  result  by 
the  late  Canon  Simpson.  From  Severals  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Metcalfe 
pointed  out  the  Ravenstonedale  Parks,  lying  well  in  view,  and  told 
the  story  of  their  enclosure  by  the  first  Lord  Wharton. 

This  was  effected  by  depopulating  a  considerable  area,  about  600 
acres  in  extent.  By  way  of  compensation  the  evicted  tenants 
received  what  was  termed  “new  improvement  land”  in  various 
parts  of  the  parish.  They  were  also  required  to  build  a  section  of 
the  Park  wall  proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  holdings.  Tenants 
not  residing  within  the  prescribed  area  appear  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  holdings  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  so 
many  “  weathers,”  and  to  lead  stones  for  the  new  wall.  From  a 
copy  of  the  accounts — the  original  having  disappeared — it  seems 
that  the  wall  was  built  in  19  sections.  At  several  points  a  “  cheek  ” 
marks  the  spot  where  one  builder  left  off  and  the  next  commenced. 
Fourteen  of  these  sections  were  “  fested  ”  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  rod; 
the  remaining  five  were  according  to  agreement.  The  getting  of 
the  stones  was  in  most  instances  paid  for,  but  the  leading  was  done 
in  “  love  boons  ”  (the  lord  finding  meat  and  drink)  by  “  my  Lady 
Musgrave’s  tenants  of  Sowelby  and  Crosby;  my  Lord’s  tenants  of 
Kirkby  Stephen,  Naytby,  Tebaye,  Wharton,  Ravenstonedale,  War- 
copp,  Brughe  Sowerby,  Caberghe,  Wynton,  Langdell,  Reagill, 
Slegill,  Shapp,  and  Vicar  of  Orton.”  According  to  these  accounts 
the  perimeter  of  the  Park  is  701  rods  (2  i-5th  miles),  and  the  total 
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cost,  inclusive  of  walling,  quarrying,  joiner,  and  blacksmith  work, 
was  £127  16s.  The  work  was  commenced  “the  morrow  after 
Michaelmas  Day,”  1560,  and  completed  in  November  of  the  year 
following.  Naturally  the  tenants  resented  these  arbitrary  measures 
of  their  lord.  Tradition  relates  that  the  wallers  engaged  in  their 
work  and  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  farms  both  carried  bows 
and  arrows — the  one  party  for  self-defence,  and  the  other  to  prevent 
further  encroachments  upon  their  lands.  The  Park  was  never 
stocked  with  deer,  according  to  the  Machel  MS.  The  same  autho¬ 
rity  tells  the  story  of  Gerard’s  Cross,  a  shaft  with  a  cross  incised, 
where  it  is  said  that  one  Gerard,  a  footman  of  Lord  Wharton,  fell 
dead  after  running  the  boundaries  of  the  manor.  (See  also  p.  266.) 

Crossing  Smardale  Beck  and  the  old  pack-horse  road,  the  party 
walked  through  the  Parks,  at  first  following  the  line  of  an  ancient 
dyke  which  runs  parallel  to  the  beck.  Another  dyke  runs  along  the 
other  bank  of  the  gill ;  both  may  have  been  boundaries  of  estates 
earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  Parks,  leaving  the  beck-allans 
common.  A  small  mound  in  the  Parks  was  pointed  out  as  the 
Gallows-hill. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel  the  church  of  Raven- 
stonedale  was  visited.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  churchyard 
path,  near  the  porch,  is  an  interesting  sundial,  placed  on  what 
appears  to  be  the  stump  of  a  mediaeval  cross.  The  shaft  is  of 
yellow  grindstone  grit,  with  moulded  arrises  and  remains  of  a  cable 
pattern  on  one  edge ;  now  2ft  6in.  high  above  the  base,  ift.  broad, 
and  6jin.  thick.  The  base,  of  the  same  stone,  is  2ft.  by  ift.  6^in. 
broad,  and  nin.  high;  into  this  the  shaft  is  leaded.  This  base  is 
let  into  a  red  sandstone  slab,  3ft.  iin.  square  and  about  6in.  thick, 
upon  which  the  shaft  and  its  base  stand  diagonally.  The  church 
contains  a  fine  three-decker  pulpit,  with  an  ancient  panel  in  the 
clerk’s  box,  carved  with  an  inscription  from  Nehemiah  viii.,  4  ;  and 
with  a  place  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  beside  the  pulpit  door,  “  for  the 
parson’s  wife  ”  as  judge  Steavenson  said  he  had  heard  such  places 
were  meant  to  be.  The  seats  are  arranged  as  in  a  college  chapel 
or  a  cathedral  choir,  running  parallel  to  a  central  aisle  and  rising 
from  it ;  the  seats  on  the  north  side,  with  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of 
them,  facing  those  on  the  south. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Metcalfe  read  a  paper  on  the  church,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said : — “  The  earliest  authenticated  record  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  one  Torphin  granted  the  manor 
and  advowson,  including  the  vill  of  Newbiggin,  to  the  priory  of 
Watton,  of  the  Order  of  Sempringham,  Yorkshire,  but  the  church 
was  not  appropriated  to  the  priory  until  1336.  A  copy  of  the 
charter  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  written  by  Anthony  Fothergill 
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in  1645,  the  original  being  lost — probably  at  York  when  Cromwell 
blew  up  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  destroyed  many  charters  and 
other  documents  belonging  to  the  religious  houses.  Newbiggin, 
which  is  a  part  of  Ravenstonedale,  being  particularly  mentioned  in 
this  grant,  seems  to  have  been  in  respect  of  a  chapel  which  anciently 
stood  there  at  the  north  end  of  the  village.  The  chapel  probably 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  there  being  a  spring  near  called  St. 
Helen’s  Well.  The  Order  of  Seinpringham,  to  which  the  priory 
belonged,  had  very  great  privileges  granted  to  them  by  several 
Popes  and  Kings.  Among  other  privileges  they  had  that  of 
sanctuary  through  the  whole  of  their  possessions.  The  manuscript 
states  that  in  pursuance  of  these  grants,  if  a  murderer  fled  to  the 
church,  or  sanctuary,  and  tolled  the  holy  bell,  he  was  free.  If  a 
stranger  came  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor,  he  was  safe  from  his 
pursuers.  This  privilege  was  abolished  generally  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Robert  Holgate,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  the  manor  of  Ravenstonedale  for  the  term  of  his  life ; 
and  six  years  later  the  reversion  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  (first 
Lord;  Wharton  for  the  payment  of  £935.  Holgate  was  a  reformer, 
and  also  a  married  ecclesiastic.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  and  died  two  years  later.  In  1546 
the  rectory  was  worth  nearly  £133  ;  the  chaplain’s  wages  for  per¬ 
forming  divine  service  and  keeping  the  Court  were  £8,  which  sum  is 
still  paid  to  the  incumbent  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  it  is  the 
only  ancient  endowment  remaining  to  the  benefice.  The  manor  and 
rectory  remained  vested  in  the  Whartons  until  Philip  (sixth  lord  and 
second  marquis  and  duke)  was  outlawed  and  his  estates  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  for  having  served  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1729.  The  estates  were  purchased  by  Robert  de 
Lowther,  who  bought  all  the  Westmorland  property  for  £62,000. 
The  great  and  smaller  tithes  were  bought  by  the  landowners  of  the 
parish,  who  are  therefore  the  impropriators. 

“As  to  the  church,  the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1738,  and  the  church 
six  years  later.  The  money  required  to  rebuild  the  tower  was  raised 
by  means  of  a  brief ;  the  cost  was  £264,  and  a  balance  of  £57  was 
left  in  hand.  There  appears  to  be  no  records  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church.  Of  the  earlier  church  the  most  notable  record  is  that 
given  in  1688  by  Machel,  who  described  it  as  ‘  an  old  conventual 
church,  with  a  row  of  three  substantial  round  pillars,  and  four 
arches  just  in  the  middle.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  was  a 
piece  allotted  by  dispensation  of  Bishop  Potter  for  teaching  a 
school,  and  on  the  north  side  has  been  a  large  quadrangle,  the  inner 
court  being  20  yards  square,  as  may  yet  be  seen  by  the  ruins,  and 
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the  breadth  of  the  rooms  about  six  or  seven  yards,  with  vaults 
underneath  them,  some  of  which  are  yet  very  visible  next  to  the 
ruins  with  ribbed  arches,  and  a  door  upwards  on  the  outside  of  the 
church  where  they  had  an  entrance.’  In  reply  to  queries  sent  to 
them  in  1677,  the  curate  and  ‘George  ffothergill’  answered: — ‘The 
whole  parish  is  but  one  manor  of  the  Lord  Wharton,  who  hath 
privilege  of  keeping  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,  and  probate  of 
will.  There  is  adjoining  to  the  back  side  of  the  church  some 
vaults  and  ruins  of  old  buildings  which  (as  is  said)  did  belong  to  the 
sanctuary.’ 

“  The  ancient  family  of  Fothergill  was  ‘  the  most  considerable  ’  in 
the  parish  for  centuries.  At  the  famous  encounter  of  Sollom  Moss 
Sir  William  Fothergill,  of  Ravenstonedale,  took  a  leading  part ; 
Thomas  Fothergill,  of  Brownber,  was  Master  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  founder  of  the  school  at  Ravenstonedale  ;  Anthony 
Fothergill,  of  Brownber,  without  any  assistance  from  a  liberal 
education,  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  endowments,  was  the  author 
of  several  important  publications ;  Dr.  George  Fothergill,  Principal 
of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  tutors  of  his 
time,  whilst  he  was  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College.  Besides  his  other 
benefactions  he  gave  £30  or  £40  towards  the  building  of  the  new 
church  in  Ravenstonedale,  and  laid  out  nearly  £20  in  a  present  of 
Communion  plate  to  the  parish — a  very  handsome  and  now  valuable 
collection  of  silver.  The  seats,  when  finished,  were  sold  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  whole,  to  the  several  owners  of  the 
respective  messuages  and  tenements  within  the  parish.  There  were 
some  Quakers  who  refused  to  purchase,  and  for  these  Dr.  Fothergill 
purchased,  and  ordered  the  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the  poor  of  the 
parish  until  such  time  as  the  owners  of  the  Quakers’  messuages 
should  pay  the  purchase  money,  ‘  which  when  they  shall  do,  then  the 
interest  of  that  money  to  go  to  the  poor.’  His  brother,  Dr.  Thomas 
Fothergill,  who  succeeded  him  as  tutor,  was  Provost  of  the  College, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

“  Ravenstonedale  is  notable  in  north  country  Nonconformity  for 
its  ancient  Presbyterian  (now  Congregational)  Chapel.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  ‘  Mr.’  Christopher  Jackson,  said  to  have  been 
ejected  from  the  rectory  of  Crosby  Garrett,  an  adjoining  parish,  in 
1662,  because  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Calamy  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  pious  man,  of  a  holy  life  and  com¬ 
petent  learning.  He  lived  meanly  upon  a  small  estate  in  the  parish 
of  Ravenstonedale,  preaching  occasionally.  Some  ministers,  who 
had  conformed,  once  telling  him  that  he  had  a  bare  coat,  he  made 
answer,  ‘  If  it  was  bare,  it  was  not  turned.’  As  to  having  been 
ejected  for  his  Nonconformity,  Mr.  Metcalfe  thought  this  a  mistake, 
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Edmund  Mauleverer  was  the  rightful  rector  at  the  time,  Jackson 
being  an  ‘  intruder,’  or  1  usurper  ’  as  Cromwell’s  nominees  were 
termed.  At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Mauleverer  returned  to  his 
rectory,  and  Jackson  was  consequently  ejected.  The  latter  therefore 
had  no  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  preferred  to  vacate  the  bene¬ 
fice  rather  than  accept  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  did  not  come 
into  force  till  two  years  after  his  ejectment.  Machel  mentions  that 
Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton,  and  his  dissenting  tenants  in  1691 
bought  and  put  in  repair  a  building  ‘  for  a  meeting  house  which  is 
vastly  distant  from  the  church,  but  not  far  from  the  alehouse.’  The 
date  of  the  present  building  is  1726.” 

On  a  light  of  the  east  window  in  Ravenstonedale  Church  is  the 
inscription : — - 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Fothergill,  of  Brownber.  She  was  the  last  female  martyr  burnt  at  Tyburn  for 
the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion.  October  4th,  1685. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaunt  was  condemned  to  the  stake  by  Judge  Jeffreys 
for  harbouring  a  rebel  after  Monmouth’s  rising.  As  the  rebellion 
was  in  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of 
James  II.,  and  as  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  a  Baptist  of  well-known  piety  and 
charity,  and  her  only  crime  a  too  daring  act  of  benevolence  towards 
one  who  turned  King’s  evidence,  she  deserved  the  name  of  martyr 
as  well  as  any  of  the  victims  of  the  Marian  persecution. 

The  oak  table  of  old  Anthony  Fothergill,  of  Brownber,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Metcalfe-Gibson,  of  Coldbeck.  It  is  said  also 
to  have  been  used  by  Lord  Wharton  as  his  dressing-table  when  he 
visited  at  Brownber.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Metcalfe-Gibson 
the  Society  missed  seeing  this  relic,  with  other  interesting  antiquities 

at  Coldbeck. _ .Among  these  are  some  stones  from  the  mediaeval 

church  (springer  of  an  arch  or  corbel  with  carved  head,  and  section 
of  an  arch  with  groove  for  lead-light,  found  in  the  church  during 
alterations  ten  years  ago),  showing  that  the  church  before  1744  must 
have  had  some  fine  architectural  features ;  the  keys  of  the  church 
door,  dated  1634;  the  pitch-pipe  formerly  used  in  the  church;  the 
seal  used  by  the  Court  which  sat  in  Ravenstonedale  about  1600; 
two  parish  constables’  staves,  one  inscribed  “  Geo.  Rex  ;  ”  knitting 
sticks ;  old  hand-mill ;  iron  fetters ;  interesting  ancient  fire-arms, 
and  a  curious  helmet  of  copper  and  brass. 

After  tea  at  the  Vicarage,  the  President  proposed,  and  the  Society 
carried  with  acclamation,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Met¬ 
calfe  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe  for  their  kind  assistance  and  entertainment, 
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and  carriages  were  taken  for  the  drive?1  to  Tarn  House,  where 
Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  read  the  following  paper  by  Miss  Fothergill,  of 
Brownber : — 

“  In  early  times  there  were  three  or  more  dwelling-houses  in  the 
occupation  contemporaneously  of  Fothergills,  and  all  went  by  the 
name  of  Tarn  House.  As  if  to  make  a  distinction,  in  an  old  deed 
this  house  was  called  Tarn  House  Hall,  though  it  is  never  so  called 
in  the  church  registers. 

“  The  house  is  very  strongly  built  on  the  usual  plan  for  that  size 
of  house,  but  there  is  nothing  specially  distinctive  or  interesting 
either  in  it  or  its  history  since  it  was  rebuilt.  It  never  withstood  a 
siege,  nor  was  it  ever  the  scene  of  anything  more  romantic  than  a 
resident  being  chased  home  by  highwaymen.  He  saved  himself  by 
riding  right  into  the  house,  his  assailants  fired  their  pistols  at  his 
disappearing  figure,  and  the  closing  door  intercepted  the  bullets. 
Such  is  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  bullet  holes  in  the  old 
entrance  door.  The  main  road  from  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Sedbergh 
formerly  passed  across  the  fell  about  half-a-mile  in  front  of  Tarn 
House,  as  the  pavement  over  the  Tarn  Mire  still  shows.  It  is  about 
200  years  since  the  present  road  was  made. 

“  The  George  Fothergill  who  rebuilt  Tarn  House  in  1664  was 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Westmorland,  and  Receiver  of  the  Queen’s 
(wife  of  Charles  II.)  Revenues  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Lancashire.  He  married  Julian,  second  daughter  of  Richard 
Skelton,  of  Armathwaite  Castle,  Cumberland.  They  had  several 
children,  but  only  one  son  and  two  daughters  survived  them.  Julian 
died  in  1676  and  George  in  1681,  a  year  after  his  second  marriage 
with  Margaret  Birbeck,  who  lived  till  1725.  There  were  memorial 
stones  in  the  old  church  of  George  and  Julian,  but  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason  they  were  not  re-erected  in  the  church  when  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1744.  George,  jun.,  succeeded  his  father,  and  wasted  the 
estate,  which  was  sold  in  1691  to  Robert  Fothergill,  of  Street.  The 
descendants  of  this  family  held  the  property  till  its  sale  to  Mr.  John 
Fothergill,  of  Brownber,  though  the  name  had  died  out  with  a 
George  Fothergill  in  1791.  Richard  Fothergill,  Land  Sergeant  of 
Westmorland  ;  Sir  George  Fothergill,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss;  and  Sir  William  Fothergill,  who  was  Standard  Bearer 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  at  the  same  battle,  were  all  associated  with 
Tarn  House. 

“  The  sculptured  stone  over  the  doorway  is  designed  to  represent 
on  the  centre  shield  the  Fothergill  arms,  and  at  the  corners  the 
coats  of  arms  of  four  families  into  which  members  of  the  Fothergill 
family  had  married.  At  the  top  left-hand  corner  appears  the  Scrope 
coat ;  this  probably  refers  to  Giles  Fothergill,  who  married  Alice, 
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daughter  of  Godfrey  Scrope.  of  Upsall  Castle,  Yorks.,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  The  shield  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  for 
Brand,  Sir  George  Fothergill’s  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Brand,  of  Newcastle.  The  upper  right-hand  corner  represents 
Dent;  Sir  William  Fothergill  married  the  daughter  of  Ferdinando 
Dent,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Dent  and  Sedbergh.  The  lower  right- 
hand  corner  represents  Skelton,  of  Armathwaite.  Canon  Greenwell 
and  Mr.  Abbot  concur  in  this  reading,  but  both  agree  that  the  griffin 
for  Brand  should  be  passant,  not  segreant ;  Dugdale  is  believed  to 
be  their  authority.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  stag’s  head  in  the 
centre  is  erased  ;  this  is  also  a  mistake,  for  the  Fothergill  coat  is  a 
stag’s  head  couped  Or,  a  bordure  engrailed  Or,  field  Vert.  The 
tinctures  are  the  same  for  Dent,  but  the  stag’s  head  is  erased,  as  on 
the  shield.” 

The  architecture  of  Tarn  House  was  found  to  be  full  of  interest. 
Over  the  front  door  is  the  inscription  “  G.F.,  I.F.,  1664;  ”  inside  the 
house  are  carved  doorheads,  and  at  the  back  are  two  small  windows 
of  fourteenth  century  type. 

After  dinner  at  the  Black  Bull  Hotel,  Kirkby  Stephen,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  following  new  members  were  elected The 
Rev.  J.  Fell,  Burneside;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Leonard,  Kirkby  Stephen; 
Messrs.  Arthur  Fothergill,  Newlands,  Kendal;  T.  Brocklebank,  Irton 
Hall,  Holmrook ;  W.  A.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Barrow;  J.  R.  Gregg, 
Kendal;  W.  E.  Walker,  Bigrigg;  H.  Doyle,  Egremont ;  I.  M.  Fidler, 
J.  Harrison,  R.  Richmond,  Kendal ;  J.  Carver,  Greystoke,  Ealing, 
W. ;  W.  H.  Scott,  Carlisle ;  and  the  Leeds  Library  (D.  A.  Cruse, 
librarian). 

The  Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness  (President)  read  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  present  instalment  of  “Bishop  Nicolson’s  Diaries” 
(Art.  XIV.) ;  a  paper  on  “  The  marriage  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Louthre  and 
Margaret  de  Whale,”  by  Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Parker  (Art.  XIII.),  was  laid 
on  the  table;  Mr.  Gaythorpe  read  part  of  his  paper  on  “Church 
Bells  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Furness  ”  (Art.  XIX.) ;  Mr.  Curwen 
gave  his  description  of  “  Bewcastle  Church  ”  (Art.  XVI.) ;  Canon 
Thornley  read  notes  on  “  Cup  and  Ring  Marks  on  the  Circle  at 
Grayson-lands,  Glassonby,  and  elsewhere”  (Art.  XXIV.);  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hodgson,  F.S. A.,  described  “The  Military  Road  in  Cumberland” 
(Art.  XVIII.) ;  and  the  Editor  summarised  his  essay  on  “The  Battle 
of  Stainmoor”  (Art.  XV.)  and  “A  Note  on  the  art  of  Aspatria 
Cross  ”  (not  printed),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  artistic  value  of 
the  more  rudely  cut,  but  probably  coloured,  pre- Norman  sculptures. 

On  Friday  morning,  August  30th,  the  members  met  at  Kirkby 
Stephen  Church,  which  was  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Feilden, 
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M.A.,  vicar,  chiefly  from  the  paper  by  Canon  Hodgson  (in 
Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  article  16),  with,  however,  some  additions. 
Canon  Hodgson  said  (vol.  iv.,  p.  188)  that  “  the  Saxon  church  has 
left  us  no  remains  ;  ”  Mr.  Feilden  noted  that  some  masonry  of  the 
original  Saxon  church  was  said  to  be  hidden  in  the  thick  wall  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  Norman  church  was  built  between 
1170  and  1180,  but  it  was  rebuilt  about  1220-30,  and  Mr.  Feilden 
remarked  on  the  strangeness  of  this  necessity  to  rebuild  within  fifty 
years.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  Scottish  raids  ?  The  only  impor¬ 
tant  raid  in  the  period  was  that  of  William  the  Lion  in  1174;  could 
the  first  Norman  church  have  been  ruined  then,  and  remained  so 
until  1220  ?  (It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Roger  of 
Wendover,  the  year  1222  was  a  year  of  great  storms;  possibly  the 
damage  from  storm,  together  with  the  need  of  the  times,  was  the 
occasion  of  rebuilding.)  The  dedication  is  unknown ;  it  seems 
certainly  not  to  St.  Stephen ;  it  may  have  been  to  St.  Mary,  as 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  Church,  built  also  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at 
York;  but  Mr.  Feilden  has  a  note  by  the  late  Mr.  Mason  saying  that 
the  tradition  gives  St.  John  as  the  patron. 

Canon  Hodgson  said  that  the  Musgrave  Chapel  was  otherwise 
known  as  St.  George’s  or  Hartley  Chapel;  Mr.  Feilden  mentioned 
that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  George  Musgrave,  and  called  sometimes 
“  Sir  George’s  ”  Chapel.  The  original  chapel  was  probably  built, 
said  Canon  Hodgson,  by  the  first  Lord  Wharton,  temp.  Elizabeth ; 
on  which  Mr.  Feilden  remarked,  “  Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla’s  body,  or 
fragments  of  it,  were  found  wrapped  in  lead,  together  with  his  sister’s 
body,  outside  the  line  of  the  chancel ;  and  I  should  think  it  would 
be  just  inside  a  chapel  which  stood  on  this  site.  Moreover,  as  he 
built  Harcla  (or  Hartley)  Castle,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  build 
a  chapel  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  windows  in  existence, 
taken  from  this  chapel,  certainly  very  much  older  than  Elizabeth.” 

The  Smardale  Chapel  was  referred  to  by  Canon  Hodgson  only  as 
the  north  transept;  but  Mr.  Feilden  said  that  it  was  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Smardale,  and  suggested  that  it  was  built 
by  one  of  the  family  of  Warcop  of  Smardale. 

The  organ  was  erected  in  1888,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arch  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to  match  the  south  side,  where 
before  there  was  a  blank  wall,  built  at  the  restoration  of  the  church 
begun  in  1847. 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  in  the  church  were  noticed 
four  alms-dishes,  square,  and  of  oak,  two  of  them  with  carved 
patterns,  which  deserve  further  study.  The  pre-Norman  sculptures 
are  described  in  Calverley’s  Early  Sculptured  Crosses. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  to 
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the  Rev.  H.  A.  Feilden,  the  party  took  carriage  and  drove  in  the 
rain  to  Wharton  Hall,  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  with  a  paper 
on  the  Whartons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wharton,  a  scion  of  the  family  (Art. 
XVII.,  parts  i  and  2).  The  thanks  of  the  company  were  offered  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  tenants  of  the  Hall  for  their 
hospitable  reception,  and  the  journey  was  continued  to  Pendragon 
Castle,  where  the  Rev.  J.  Wharton  read  an  interesting  paper.  In 
the  first  part,  dealing  generally  with  Arthurian  legend,  the  author 
stated  that  Uther  Pendragon  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  died  at 
this  site ;  he  was  besieged  by  the  Saxons,  and  failing  to  reduce  the 
fortress  they  poisoned  the  well.  His  ghost  is  believed  to  frequent 
Shap  Fell,  as  Canon  Simpson  stated.  The  second  part  of  the  paper 
told  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  place,  as  follows : — 

“The  first  authentic  mention  of  Pendragon  Castle  is  in  1314, 
when  the  jurors  in  the  inquisitio  post  mortem  of  Robert  de  Clifford 
found  that  ‘  there  is  a  castle  in  Mallerstang  called  Pendragon  held 
by  Andrew  de  Harclay  by  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  of  sixpence ;  ’ 
yet  the  manor  of  which  Pendragon  was  the  capital  residence  was 
held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville, 
connected  with  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Beckett  (1170).  His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  hill  called  Hugh’s  Seat,  on  which  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  erected  a  pillar  in  1664.  Tradition  states 
that  he  was  duly  penitent,  a  good  land-owner,  and  very  popular. 
He  had  been  suspended  from  his  post  as  Justice  Itinerant,  and 
forfeited  some  estates.  The  custody  of  the  castle  of  Appleby  the 
King  committed  to  Gospatric,  son  of  Orme  ;  but  the  barony  was 
retained  by  the  Crown  until  1203,  when  it  was  restored  by  King 
John  to  the  family  in  the  person  of  Robert  de  Veteripont,  whose 
mother  was  Maud  de  Morville,  sister  of  Hugh  de  Morville.  Nicolson 
and  Burn  explain  Nateby  as  the  abode  of  the  Nativi — ‘bondmen  ’ 
attendant  on  the  castle  of  Pendragon.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Pendragon  became  the  residence  of  Idonea  de  Veteripont. 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  her  MS.  memoirs  of  the  Veteripont 
and  Clifford  families,  speaking  of  this  lady,  says  ‘  Pendragon  Castle 
was  Idonea’s  beloved  habitation.’  Here  she  died  in  1334,  aged  73 
or  74.  Lady  Idonea  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  Shap 
Abbey.  In  the  days  of  the  Lady  Idonea  de  Veteripont,  one  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  Robert  de  Veteripont,  hereditary  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  the  old  castle  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
glory,  during  the  time  it  was  the  lady’s  honoured  home.  In  1333 
that  lady,  in  conjunction  with  her  nephew,  Robert  de  Clifford, 
entertained  Baliol,  King  of  Scots,  therein,  who  had  come  up  into 
Westmorland  to  pay  them  a  friendly  visit.  In  1340,  notwithstanding 
the  friendly  visit  of  King  Baliol,  a  number  of  Scots  came  up  into 
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Mallerstang  and  destroyed  the  castle  of  Pendragon  by  fire.  They 
belonged,  it  is  suspected,  to  a  discontented  party  who  were  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  dethrone  Baliol.  The  castle  was  shortly  afterwards 
repaired  by  one  of  the  Cliffords,  but  was  again  laid  in  ruins  in  1541  ; 
but  whether  by  the  Scots,  or  accident  from  fire,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  It  continued  in  a  sad  state  of  desolation  for  a 
hundred  and  eleven  years,  when  it  was  re-edified  by  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  who  herself,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  diary,  resided  therein 
during  a  part  of  the  month  of  October,  1661.  In  1685,  after  the 
death  of  the  Countess,  the  castle  was  barbarously  demolished  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  time  and  tempest.” 

During  the  drive  back  to  Kirkby  Stephen  the  weather  showed 
some  signs  of  clearing,  but  not  enough  to  justify  a  call  at  Lammer- 
side  Castle,  as  intended.  The  Rev.  J.  Wharton  had  kindly  prepared 
a  paper  on  the  site,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to  read  it.  In  this 
paper  he  mentioned  the  local  belief  that  Lammerside  Castle  is  the 
most  ancient  ruin  in  the  dale,  and  that  the  Whartons  lived  there 
before  building  Wharton  Hall.  At  the  time  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (1536-7)  Lord  Wharton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Visitors  to 
the  Monasteries,  and  was  one  of  the  King’s  representatives  in  the 
conference  with  Aske,  fled  from  the  Hall  on  the  approach  of  the 
rebels,  and  may  have  taken  refuge  in  Lammerside.  The  ground- 
plan  gives  the  idea  of  a  once  extensive  stronghold,  and  the  pass  to 
which  it  would  be  the  key  was  always  important,  as  the  choice  of 
this  route  for  the  Midland  Railway  proves.  But  it  is  strange  that  two 
forts  like  Pendragon  and  Lammerside  should  exist  at  the  same  time 
_so  close  together ;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  built  at  different 
periods.  With  regard  to  the  name,  Mr.  Wharton  suggests  that 
“  Wharton,”  which  he  explains  as  meaning  “  troubled  water,”  might 
have  been  otherwise  rendered  “  La  Mere,”  as  there  must  have  been 
a  tarn  or  tarns  in  the  dale  of  Mallerstang,  which  is  interpreted 
“  Mallard  Stank,”  the  pool  of  the  Mallard,  referring  to  some  early 
expansion  of  the  Eden.  Or  as  Hamarr  in  Norse  means  a  “steep 
crag,”  this  word,  with  the  Norman-French  article  le  prefixed,  might 
make  Lammer-side.  Or,  again,  it  might  have  been  a  personal 
name  ;  or,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  suggested,  “  Lowmer-side  ” 
and  “  Highmer-side  ”  might  refer  to  the  relative  positions,  higher 
and  lower  in  the  valley,  of  this  ruin  and  Pendragon. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  offered  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wharton  for 
his  great  assistance  in  the  day’s  proceedings  :  also  to  the  committee 
for  local  arrangements.  It  was  only  the  weather  that  prevented 
this  meeting  from  being  as  enjoyable  as  it  Was  interesting. 
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At  a  Council  Meeting  held  at  Penrith  on  April  nth,  1901,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected : — Captain  Spencer  C.  Ferguson^ 
Carlisle;  Mr.  C.  J.  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal;  Public  Library, 
Chorley,  Lancashire  ;  Mr.  John  Walker,  Hudcar  House,  Bury,  Lan¬ 
cashire :  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  Great  Clifton,  Workington  ;  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Lidbetter,  Carlisle;  C.  A.  Parker,  M.D.,  Gosforth  ;  C.  E.  Moffat, 
M.D.,  Glave  Hill,  Dalston,  Carlisle;  Rev.  T.  A.  Hartley,  Colton 
Vicarage,  Ulverston  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Littlewood,  Kendal;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Rea,  Eskdale,  Carnforth ;  Miss  C.  Richardson,  Grasmere; 
Miss  C.  Armitt,  Rydal  Cottage,  Grasmere. 

At  a  Council  Meeting  held  at  Carlisle  on  28th  October,  1901,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected: — Rev.  G.  Wheelhouse,  Words¬ 
worth  Street,  Penrith ;  Mr.  William  Curwen  F.  Steward,  Newton 
Manor,  Gosforth;  Mr.  James  Tyson,  Whitecroft,  Gosforth;  Mr. 
John  Dalton  Watson,  Carleton  Green,  Holmrook. 

A  grant  of  £25  was  made  to  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  Vice- 
President,  in  continuation  of  the  Society’s  contributions  to  the 
excavation  of  Roman  and  other  sites  in  our  district ;  and  a  grant  of 
£5  to  Mr.  Francis  Grainger,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Millard,  M.A.,  towards  the  exploration  of  sites  in  the 
Holme. 
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[Under  this  heading  are  mentioned  the  minor  finds  of  the  year,  and 
contributions  to  the  antiquarian  study  of  our  district,  other 
than  those  read  or  printed  elsewhere  in  connection  with  our 
Society.  Information  for  these  Addenda  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Editor.] 


The  Rev.  Canon  Bower  notes  the  following  Roman  finds  during 
the  year : — 

An  inscribed  stone  was  found  at  Westward 
Vicarage  in  the  spring  of  1901.  It  is  of  red 
sandstone,  9  by  6  inches.  Mr.  Haverfield  says 
it  is  one  of  the  usual  building  records,  in  this 
case  set  up  by  the  9th  cohort  of  some  legion. 

There  was  also  found  at  the  same  place  the 
base  of  a  pilaster,  moulded,  and  6in.  square  by  6in.  high.  Both 
these  must  have  come  from  the  camp  at  Old  Carlisle. 

A  Roman  coin  was  found  in  Rickergate  during  alterations  to  the 
“  Light  Horseman  Inn.”  It  is  a  “  first  brass  ”  or  larger  bronze 
coin  of  Annia  Lucilla,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  and  of  Faustina  the  Younger,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Lucius  Aurelius  Verus.  She  was  born  in  147,  and  banished  to 
Caprese  in  183  A.D.  Her  coins  are  not  uncommon.  One  of  them 
was  found  at  Richborough,  Kent,  out  of  a  total  of  1144  Roman 
coins;  two  were  found  at  Caerleon  out  of  a  total  of  268  Roman 
coins  (Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  3rd  ed.,  p.  439). 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  in  Worlebury  (new  ed.,  p.  82),  mentions  the 
find  of  another  coin  of  Lucilla  at  that  site.  The  Carlisle  example 
has  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  profile  to  right,  with  the  legend 
LVCILLAFAVG  ANTON.  On  the  reverse,  a  female  figure, 
standing  robed,  and  holding  up  her  veil  in  her  right  hand ;  the 
coins  of  Faustina,  the  mother  of  Lucilla,  sometimes  bear  on  their 
reverse  a  figure  of  Pudicitia. 


COH 

Villi 


From  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  M.A.,  we  have  the  following 
n  tes : — 
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The  Cargo  Tombstone. 

Last  August  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  dug  up  a 
curious  piece  of  slate  near  the  hedge  in  a  field  at  some  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  road  as  it  diverges  towards  the  Eden  between  Cargo 
and  Rocliffe.  Its  dimensions  are  124  inches  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  §  inches  thick.  It  contains  an  inscription  in  Chinese  characters 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  clever 
hoax,  as  nobody  could  account  for  its  existence  at  such  a  place. 

But  as  the  substance  of  the  slate  is  very 
hard,  and  as  the  lettering  is  deeply  incised 
and  well  executed,  betokening  an  experi¬ 
enced  workman,  further  inquiry  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  order  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bailey,  of  Cummersdale,  sent  rubbings  to 
Oxford  and  Owen’s  College,  Manchester, 
and  obtained  from  the  Professor  of  Chinese 
at  the  latter  place  the  following  reading  : — 
“  The  dutiful  sons  Wen-shou  and  Wen-mao 
weep  blood;  the  grandsons  Wu-t’an,  Wu- 
hwang,  Wu-ch’eng,  and  Wu-tseng  offer 
sacrifice.”  From  the  tenour  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  it  is  evident  that  the  monument  was 
designed  as  a  tombstone  to  commemorate 
some  dead  Chinaman.  But  how  came  it 
to  Cargo  ?  In  the  olden  days,  it  is  said, 
ships  used  to  come  up  the  Eden  as  far  as 
Rocliffe,  to  which  place  the  river  is  tidal. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
Chinese  officer  of  one  of  these  ships  died  at 
Rocliffe,  and  that  his  sons  and  grandsons 
sent  out  this  memorial  stone  from  the 
Celestial  Empire  to  mark  his  grave.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  reasonable  theory  is  that  some 
one  connected  with  Cargo  or  Rocliffe,  who 
had  relations  with  China  either  as  a 
traveller  or  resident,  sent  or  brought  home  the  monumental  stone 
as  a  curiosity.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stone  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  the  drawing  of  the  inscription 
here  reproduced  is  by  Mr.  Collingwood. 

The  Site  of  Rocliffe  Castle. 

In  September,  when  the  workmen  of  the  Carlisle  Rural  District 
Council  were  clearing  away  the  fence  on  the  scaur  at  Rocliffe  for 
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the  purpose  of  widening  the  road  between  that  village  and  Castle¬ 
town,  they  laid  bare  portions  of  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  walls 
and  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard  of  the  old  castle  which  used  to 
crown  the  cliff  at  that  place.  The  foundation  was  4^  feet  thick,  and 
consisted  of  solid  blocks  of  red  stone.  When  the  clay  was  cleared 
away,  a  limb  of  20  feet  of  foundation  was  observed  projecting  into 
the  new  roadway.  The  pavement,  which  was  2  feet  9  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  field,  was  of  cobble  and  of  the  poorest 
description,  though  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Heaps  of 
rubbish  and  building  debris  lay  about  the  foundation  and  over  the 
pavement.  The  paving  was  traced  from  the  disclosed  foundation 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  garden  wall  belonging  to  Rocliffe  Hall.  It 
was  entire  as  far  as  the  gateway  leading  into  Mr.  Mounsey- 
Heysham’s  field.  As  the  river  Eden  impinges  on  the  cliff  beneath 
the  site  of  the  castle,  where  it  makes  a  bend  towards  the  west,  the 
ravages  of  water  and  weather  have  undermined  the  road  which  runs 
alongside,  and  rendered  the  present  improvements  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  road  which  passes  over  the  ruins  is  said  to  have 
been  made  about  the  year  1730,  when  Rocliffe  Hall  (or  the  Old  Hall 
as  it  is  called  in  ancient  maps)  was  built  after  the  dismantling  of  the 
castle.  Since  that  date  the  river  has  eaten  its  way  beneath  the  cliff, 
and  brought  down  the  portion  of  the  castle  wall  which  faced  “  up 
waters  ”  towards  Carlisle,  and  the  portion  of  the  road  which  passed 
over  the  site.  The  foundation,  which  still  protrudes  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  is  the  continuation,  and  marks  the  position  of  the 
disclosed  wall.  It  is  understood  that  the  Rural  District  Council  will 
place  some  mark  on  the  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to 
indicate  the  spot  where  the  foundation  was  discovered.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  exact  site  was  disclosed,  as  there  was  a  local 
tradition  that  the  castle  was  situated  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west  of  Rocliffe  Hall.  It  was  believed  that  the  old  road  skirted,  but 
did  not  cross  the  site ;  and  the  road  fence,  built,  no  doubt,  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  ruinated  castle,  was  pointed  to  as  one  of  the 
outside  walls.  The  surface  of  the  field  to  the  west  of  the  Hall,  from 
which  the  land  was  taken  for  the  widening  of  the  road,  gives 
indications  of  further  traces  of  the  castle. 


Excavations  at  Foldsteads,  near  Kirkbampton. 

On  the  uplands  overlooking  the  village  of  Kirkbampton,  and 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  Solway  and  lower  reaches  of  the 
Eden  valley,  the  crown  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  a  wood,  which  is 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  sheet  with  the  name  of  Foldsteads,  in  a 
lettering  which  denotes  a  pre-historic  earthwork  or  British  camp. 
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It  is  easy  for  a  stranger  to  find  the  place  if  he  follows  a  bee  line 
from  the  parish  church  to  the  wood  on  the  rising  ground  above  it. 
On  the  very  outskirts  of  this  wood  the  camp  is  situated,  the 
boundary  fence  of  the  cultivated  land  forming  one  of  the  rectilinear 
sides.  In  point  of  age  the  wood  is  not  old,  no  sprouting  stools  or 
decaying  stumps  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  The 
surrounding  part  is  a  moss,  covered  here  and  there  with  clumps  of 
scrub,  the  patches  of  heather  and  rough  grass  indicating  that  no 
ploughshare  ever  disturbed  its  virgin  surface.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Rev.  W.  Pattinson,  who  was  rector  of  that  parish  from  1845  to 
1879,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  earthwork 
or  camp  within  this  wood.  When  the  Directory  of  Cumberland, 
compiled  by  Mannix  and  Whellan,  was  in  course  of  preparation  in 
1846,  he  communicated  to  the  editors  an  account  of  the  enclosure, 
the  extent  of  which  he  estimated  at  one  acre  and  one  rood  of  ground, 
at  the  same  time  furnishing  a  plan  of  the  camp,  which,  most 
unfortunately,  was  not  published.  Mr.  Pattinson  said  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  fortified  enclosure  was  defended  by  a  double 
rampart  of  earth  and  a  double  ditch  ;  the  other  portion,  which  was 
probably  appended  to  the  principal  work,  was  surrounded  by  a 
single  rampart  and  ditch.  Tradition  associates  the  camp  with  the 
old  days  of  mosstrooping,  and  states  that  the  enclosure  was  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  provide  a  place  of  safety  for  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  appearance  of  Scotch  marauders.  This  view, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  rector,  was  rudely  shattered  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fragment  of  an  inscribed  Roman  stone,  6  by  4  inches,  in  a 
field  also  called  Foldsteads,  adjoining  the  camp.  The  inscription, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  J.  Colling  wood  Bruce,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
deciphered,  is  as  follows : — 

DEAE 

LATI 

LVCIVS 

VES. 

This  stone,  after  having  remained  for  many  years  walled  in  a  house 
at  Oughterby,  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  lady  in  Kirkbampton. 
The  finding  of  a  Roman  inscription  at  Foldsteads  has  been  taken  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  earthworks  there  as  the  veritable 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Another  Roman  stone  is  built  into  the 
interior  of  Kirkbampton  Church. 

The  name  given  to  the  place  by  the  country  people,  and  adopted 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  ancient  and 
modern — the  “  fold  ”  denoting  the  modern  enclosure  for  cattle  and 
the  “steads”  being  the  common  name  given  to  various  ancient 
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earthworks,  and  recalling  the  “  casters  ”  and  “  chesters  ”  in  other 
counties.  Some  earthworks  in  that  neighbourhood  furnish  us  with 
cognate  etymons.  Boustead  Hill,  or  Burstead,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  is  situated  on  Solway  shore,  and  is  reputed  a  Roman  station, 
which  the  etymologists  explain  as  “  the  city  on  the  station.”  There 
is  also  Kirksteads,  near  to  Kirkandrews-on-Eden,  which  is  without 
doubt  a  Roman  site.  Both  of  these  places  are  situated  “  per  lineam 
valli,”  but  Foldst  'ads  is  at  some  little  distance,  though  the  line  of 
the  Wall  is  in  full  view  of  it  for  several  miles. 


FOLDSTEADS. 


The  real  character  of  the  earthworks  at  Foldsteads  having  been 
the  subject  of  doubt  for  a  considerable  time,  we  determined  to  digit. 
The  property  belongs  to  Mrs.  Robert  Blamire,  of  Cumdivock,  who 
readily  granted  permission  for  experimental  excavations,  with  the 
only  condition  that  all  “  finds  ”  should  be  reserved  to  the  lady 
of  the  estate.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  a 
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careful  scrutiny  of  the  so-called  camp  was  made,  with  the  help  of  a 
measuring  tape  and  a  couple  of  spades.  The  camp,  in  our  view, 
has  never  been  larger  than  that  which  can  be  traced  by  the  ramparts 
within  the  wood,  so  that  Pattinson’s  theory  that  it  once  extended  far 
into  the  adjoining  field  must  be  a  mistake.  The  hedge  now  forming 
the  boundary  fence  of  the  wood  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  enclosure,  though  very  much  reduced 
in  dimensions  in  recent  years.  The  extent  of  the  enclosed  area  is 
not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  is  possible  that 
Pattinson  surveyed  from  the  outside  of  the  earthworks,  and  included 
the  portion  of  the  field  which  he  fancied  belonged  to  the  camp, 
when  he  estimated  the  area  at  five  times  that  extent.  Otherwise, 
his  general  description  of  the  camp  is  accurate,  though  one  is  left  in 
doubt  whether  he  included  the  sod  dyke,  which  is  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  hedge  in  the  adjoining  field,  and  runs  right  through  the 
wood,  as  the  remains  of  the  western  mound  of  the  enclosure.  If  so, 
he  was  misled  by  a  spur  of  the  southern  rampart  projecting  some 
ten  yards  beyond  the  south-western  corner,  and  forming  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  about 
the  dimensions  of  the  enclosure  within  the  inner  ramparts  ;  it  is  a 
rectangular  area  of  forty  yards  by  thirty-two. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  western  side,  both  ramparts  have 
been  pierced  by  a  gateway  wide  enough  to  admit  a  waggon.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  place  it  is  surmised  that  this  entrance  was  made 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  as  the  displaced  earth  was  thrown 
into  the  ditch  between  the  ramparts  where  it  still  remains.  On 
examination  with  the  spade  this  roadway  was  found  full  of  cobbles, 
rough  and  irregular,  much  resembling  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones  in  the  lonning  by  which  the  wood  is  approached  from  the 
Kirkbampton  side.  Within  a  few  yards  from  this  entrance  a  section 
was  cut  through  the  ditch  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  rampart  without 
discovering  any  evidence  of  value.  The  section  of  the  ditch  was 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  which  included  one  foot 
of  decayed  vegetation,  six  inches  of  a  black  deposit  usually  found  at 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  and  nether  layers  which  were  of 
greyish  sand.  In  the  excavations  of  the  mound  two  negative  results 
were  achieved — first,  that  the  structure  was  not  cespititous ;  and, 
second,  that  it  contained  neither  stones  nor  masonry.  The  soil 
formed  by  decaying  leaves  reached  about  six  inches,  and  the  body 
of  the  mound  was  composed  of  red  sand.  In  fact,  everything  that 
the  spade  revealed  went  counter  to  a  Roman  origin. 

The  presumption  formed  from  the  name  of  the  place,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Roman  inscription  found  in  the  adjoining 
field,  is  seriously  discounted  when  it  is  known  that  a  homestead 
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called  the  Folds  or  Faulds  once  stood  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood  in 
which  the  enclosure  is  situated,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  its 
northern  limb.  The  name  of  the  homestead  often  occurs  in  the 
Parish  Registers,  and  several  people  now  living  remember  the  house 
very  well.  The  well  which  belonged  to  the  farmyard  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  field.  In  a  place  so  near  to  the  Roman  Wall,  and  in  a 
field  in  which  a  farmhouse  and  farm  buildings  so  recently  stood,  the 
finding  of  a  Roman  inscription  means  nothing.  Roman  stones  with 
characteristic  reticulation  are  found  in  almost  every  considerable 
building  in  that  neighbourhood.  So  many  of  them  are  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Great  Orton,  a  couple  of  miles  further  south, 
that  some  persons  have  invented  a  Roman  camp  in  that  village  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  builders  of  farmsteads  in  bye- 
gone  times  were  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  dressing  stones 
when  ready-made  materials  could  be  got  in  the  Wall,  which  was  the 
great  quarry  of  the  district,  for  the  expense  of  cartage.  The  only 
direct  evidence  to  suggest  that  Foldsteads  is  the  site  of  a  Roman 
camp  is  its  rectilinear  shape — a  very  slender  foundation  surely  for 
such  an  elaborate  superstructure.  The  persistent  local  tradition 
cannot  be  disregarded  when  it  connects  the  enclosure  with  the  days 
of  mosstrooping,  about  which  many  circumstantial  stories  are  still 
current.  Whether  the  earthworks  were  originally  thrown  up  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  safe  retreat  for  the  cattle  of  the  parish  in 
times  of  stress  and  danger,  or  whether  it  was  an  older  enclosure 
utilised  for  that  purpose,  no  dogmatic  opinion  is  now  offered.  Fold- 
steads  furnishes  an  interesting  problem  which,  perhaps,  deserves  a 
more  careful  and  extended  examination.  In  the  recent  exploration 
the  spade  revealed  no  token  of  civilisation  whereby  its  origin  or 
intention  could  be  divined. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Stead,  who  took  part  in  the 
digging,  generally  concurs  in  these  views. 


A  pre-historic  axe-hammer,  5-^  inches  long  by  23-  inches  broad  at 
the  cutting  edge,  of  a  drab-co’loured  grit-stone  with  purplish  veins 
and  patches,  was  found  on  September  7th,  igoi,  on  Walney  Island, 
at  the  junction  of  Juno  and  Hogue  Streets,  by  Mr.  E.  Montague 
Shepherd.  Our  member,  Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  who 
communicates  the  information,  will,  it  is  hoped,  describe  the  find, 
together  with  a  series  of  unpublished  stone  implements  from 
Furness,  in  a  future  paper. 


Visiting  Old  Parks,  near  Kirkoswald,  on  October  29th,  1901,  with 
Canon  Thornley,  we  were  shown  a  bead  of  cannel  found  a  day  or 
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two  before  by  Mr.  Allan  Potter  on  the  site  of  the  tumulus  described 
by  Chancellor  Ferguson  in  Transactions  XII.,  p.  275,  and  XIII.,  p. 
389.  It  is  very  much  larger  than  the  beads  previously  found  at  the 
site,  measuring  i^in.  in  diameter  by  iin.  thick  ;  the  hole  is  f^in.  in 
diameter.  The  flat  sides  are  left  in  the  rough  ;  the  bevelled  cir¬ 
cumference  is  neatly  turned  and  polished. 

In  Mr.  Councillor  Potter’s  collection  of  antiquities  at  Old  Parks 
there  is  also  an  iron  axe  not  previously  described.  It  is  7m.  long  by 
2-g-in.  wide  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  i^in.  thick  across  the  hole  for 
the  shaft,  and  appears  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  battle-axe. 


Finds  at  Portinscale. 

During  the  excavation  of  a  pond  for  Mr.  T.  Harris  at  Mossgarth, 
Portinscale,  in  November,  1901,  four  stone  celts  were  found.  They 
are  of  hard  greenstone  (volcanic  ash  of  the  Borrowdale  series),  and 


measure  respectively : — 

A. 

7!  in.  long  ; 

2  in.  broad  ; 

ij  in.  thick. 

B. 

8  in.  „ 

2i  in. 

ij  in.  ,, 

C. 

9i  in.  ,, 

2I  in.  ,, 

ij  in.  ,, 

D. 

11  in.  ,, 

3i  in- 

i|  in.  ,, 

All  are  unpolished,  but  of  the  well-known  Lake  district  type  of  large 
greenstone  celts  of  Neolithic  age  ;  other  specimens,  both  polished 
and  unpolished,  from  the  neighbourhood  are  in  the  Keswick  Museum, 
The  site  is  between  the  house  at  Mossgarth  and  Finkle  Street, 
about  80  yards  from  the  road.  The  celts  were  lying  on  the  boulder 
clay  under  about  i8in.  of  peat  and  mixed  soil,  together  with  cobbles 
and  chippings  of  similar  stone,  as  if  the  implement-maker  had  been 
at  work  there.  Boughs  and  trunks  of  oak  were  lying  in  the  peat, 
and  one  log,  44m.  long  and  8in.  thick,  was  found  in  an  upright 
position,  with  the  top  rudely  chipped  as  if  by  some  clumsy  instru¬ 
ment.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
lake-dwelling. 

On  January  27th,  1902,  Canon  Rawnsley  tells  us  that  another 
stone  celt  was  found,  8  inches  long,  and  half  polished.  It  was  dug 
out  of  the  blue  clay,  2  feet  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Canon  Rawnsley  writes  : — •“  The  photograph  which  I  send  is  the 
right  size  of  the  moulder’s  stone  which,  I  believe,  was  used  by 
some  seller  of  crucifixes  and  crosses  hard  by  the  main  way  of 
pilgrims  to  St.  Herbert’s  Island  shrine  from  the  west.  The  shrine 
in  question  was  set  up  in  1374.  There  are  moulders’  stones  not 
unlike  it  in  the  British  Museum,  though  none  of  them  are  moulds 
for  crucifixes.  You  will  notice  how  emaciated  the  Christ  is.  The 
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stone  in  question  was  found  three  or  four  months  ago  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
who  was  cutting  out  a  new  road  on  the  Mossgarth  estate.  We  have 
to  thank  him  for  his  sharp  eye  and  sense  of  archasologic  lore.  The 
stone  is  now  in  the  Fitz  Park  Museum,  Keswick.”  (December  26th, 
1901.) 

This  most  interesting  find  deserves  more  complete  illustration  in 
connection  with  other  stones  of  a  similar  character.  The  photo¬ 
graph  kindly  sent  by  Canon  Rawnsley  will  be  shown  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  published  in  due  course. 


Publications  of  the  Year. 

A  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bampton,  by  Mary  E.  Noble, 
Editress  of  the  Bampton  Registers ,  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  248  pages, 
with  map  and  many  illustrations.  (T.  Wilson,  Kendal,  igoi ;  6s.  6d.) 
A  collection  of  our  member,  Miss  Noble  of  Beckfoot,  of  many 
documents  relating  to  the  manor  of  Thornthwaite,  Bampton  Church, 
the  three  schools  and  two  libraries ;  with  descriptions  of  antiquities 
and  ancient  houses  in  the  parish,  accounts  of  the  old  families,  lives 
of  the  local  worthies  (an  archbishop,  two  bishops,  an  admiral, 
several  men  eminent  in  divinify,  scholarship,  and  science),  and 
gossip  about  the  pastoral  life  and  folk-lore  of  the  country  side. 

The  Story  of  the  North  Country:  a  reading-book  for 
children  in  prose  and  verse,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmorland,  Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  255 

pages,  with  map  and  illustrations,  including  Long  Meg,  Borcovicus, 
a  page  from  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  the  Durham  knocker,  &c. 
(Edward  Arnold,  London,  1901 ;  is.  6d.) 

Worlebury  :  an  ancient  stronghold  in  Somerset.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 
F.S.A.,  Scot.  Royal  4to.,  about  130  pages,  with  12  plates.  (W. 
Crofton  Hemmons,  Bristol ;  21s.)  This  reprint  of  a  work  by  our 
member,  Mr.  Dymond,  deals  generally  with  the  problems  involved 
in  ancient  camps,  their  planning,  construction,  and  positions;  pits 
and  their  contents,  historical  references  to  early  local  events,  pre¬ 
historic  races  and  their  modes  of  life,  and  stages  of  civilisation  as 
bearing  on  such  remains. 

The  Gosforth  Cross,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  illustrated  article 
in  the  Northern  Counties  Magazine ,  August,  1901. 

Roman  Northumbria  (I. — The  Wall  in  Cumberland),  illustrated 
article  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Northern  Counties 
Magazine  for  April,  1901. 

The  Statesmen  of  West  Cumberland,  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  Vice-President ;  illustrated  articles  in  the  Northern 
Counties  Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1901, 
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Bernard  Gilpin  :  sonnet  and  illustration  of  the  memorial  in 
Kentmere  Church  (see  these  Transactions ,  N.S.,  I.,  p.  313),  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  in  the  Northern  Counties  Magazine  for  April, 
1901. 

William  Pearson  of  Borderside  (see  these  Transactions ,  N.S., 
II.,  p.  315),  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  in  the  Northern  Counties 
Magazine  for  September,  1901. 

Mytpiologie  Figuree  de  l’Edda,  by  M.  Louis  Duvau,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  for  September,  1901,  pages  575  to  590 ;  being  a 
review  of  Calverlej^’s  Early  Sculptured  Crosses,  &c.,  with  much  added 
matter  on  Scandinavian  art. 

A  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Dickinson’s  Glossary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Cumberland  is  in  preparation  by  the  Editor,  E.  W. 
Prevost,  Ph.  I).,  F.R.S.E.,  of  Newnham,  Gloucester. 

The  Victoria  History  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  I.,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Wilson,  M.A.  (Archibald  Constable  &  Co.),  contains, 
beside  chapters  on  natural  history,  a  review  of  pre-historic  remains, 
by  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson ;  chapters  on  pre- Norman  sculpture, 
metalwork,  and  earthworks,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  ;  and  a  study  of 
the  Norman  settlement  in  Cumberland,  by  the  Rev.  James  Wilson  ; 
with  copious  illustrations. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  Furness,  Lancashire,  by  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  (printed  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society :  Kendal,  T.  Wilson,  1902  ;  200  copies  only,  royal  quarto, 
30s.),  is  a  reprint  of  the  report  in  Transactions  XVI.,  Art.  15,  as  a 
large  and  handsomely  bound  volume,  in  which  thick  paper  and 
ample  margins  do  justice  to  the  many  steel  plates,  collotypes,  and 
plans,  including  Mr.  Hope’s  great  historical  plan  of  the  Abbey 
buildings. 
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Our  Society  has  lost  an  old  and  valued  member  in  Mr.  James 
Holme  Nicholson,  M.A.,  who  died  at  Wilmslow  on  May  17th,  1901, 
aged  76  years.  He  was  born  at  Orton,  Westmorland,  and  educated 
at  Lancaster  Grammar  School.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  clerk 
and  librarian  to  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1851.  In  1867  he  was  made  secretary,  and  three  years  later 
registrar  to  the  college,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  retirement 
in  1884.  The  Victoria  University  conferred  upon  him  its  first 
honorary  degree.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Palatine  Notebook, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Chetham  Society,  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  last  he  was  a  founder  and  in  1898  president.  He 
joined  our  Society  in  1874,  and  was  well  known  to  many  of  us  by  his 
constant  attendance  at  meetings.  He  contributed  four  papers  to 
the  Transactions — “Notes  on  High  House  at  Hugill”  (Vol.  VI.,  Art. 
10) ;  “  The  Parish  Registers  of  Orton,  Westmorland  ”  (Vol.  XI.,  Art. 
21);  “Notes  on  John  Penny,  Bishop  of  Carlisle”  (Vol.  XIII.,  Art. 
5)  ;  “  Note  on  the  inscribed  doorhead  of  Crakeplace  Hall  ”  (Vol. 
XIII.,  Art.  34). 

The  Rev.  John  Newenham  Hoare,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  and  vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Keswick,  who  died  after 
a  brief  illness  on  April  28th,  1901,  had  been  a  member  of  our  Society 
since  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  his  B.A.  in  1859  ;  first  class  in  divinity  and  M.A.  in  1863.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1863,  priest  in  1864,  and  after  holding 
curacies  and  a  rectory  in  Ireland,  and  the  honorary  chaplaincy  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  moved  to  London  in  1875,  and  in  1883 
succeeded  Canon  Battersby  at  Keswick.  He  was  popular  as 
a  lecturer  on  many  subjects,  though  not  a  contributor  to  our 
Transactions. 

Mr.  James  Lumb,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Homewood,  near  Whitehaven,  a 
solicitor  by  profession,  for  some  time  agent  of  the  Lonsdale  estates 
in  West  Cumberland,  member  of  the  Whitehaven  Trustee  Board, 
Conservative  registration  agent,  officer  of  militia,  and  generous 
benefactor  to  the  church,  died  on  May  14th,  1901,  aged  75  years. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  our  Society  since  1893. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Benson  Dickson,  of  Abbots  Reading,  Haverthwaite, 
J.P.,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  an  active  member  of  many 
public  bodies  in  North  Lonsdale,  was  elected  to  our  Society  as  long 
ago  as  1876.  He  died  on  September  24th,  1901,  aged  74  years. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harris,  formerly  of  Lunefield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
J.P.,  died  at  Wharfenden,  near  Farnborough,  Hants.,  on  November 
14th,  1901,  having  been  a  member  of  our  Society  since  1883.  He 
contested  Kendal  in  the  Conservative  interest  against  Mr.  J.  Whit- 
well  in  1880,  and  again  eight  months  later  against  Mr.  James 
Cropper,  both  times  unsuccessfully ;  but  he  is  best  known  in 
Westmorland,  and  not  unknown  in  much  wider  spheres,  as  the 
successful  originator  of  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale  School  of  Handicrafts, 
and  as  the  promoter  of  a  movement  which  has  done  great  things  in 
bringing  out  the  capacities  for  art  latent  in  our  country-folk. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cowper-Essex,  of  Yewfield,  near  Hawkshead,  who 
died  on  October  6th,  1901,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
James  S.  Cowper-Essex  of  the  same  place,  and  was  born  in  1825. 
He  was  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1889,  and  although  he  never 
attended  the  meetings,  he  was  really  interested  in  past  local  history. 
He  will  be  remembered  in  the  Hawkshead  district  as  a  generous 
employer  of  rural  labour  and  supporter  of  local  industry.  He  leaves 
two  sons,  Major  T.  Cowper,  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Loyal  North 
Lancashire  Regiment,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  a  member  of 
our  Council. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  the  owner  of  Calder  Abbey,  died  there  on 
March  3rd,  1902,  aged  77  years.  He  had  been  a  member  since 
1886,  and  kindly  welcomed  and  entertained  the  Society  on  its  visit 
to  Calder  in  1892. 

Mr.  A.  Metcalfe-Gibson  died  at  Coldbeck  House,  Ravenstone- 
dale,  on  the  16th  January,  1902,  aged  52.  He  was  elected  in  1888, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  making  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the 
Society  to  Ravenstonedale  in  August,  1902.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  old  furniture  and  domestic  utensils. 

We  regret  to  hear,  at  the  last  moment  before  completing  our 
volume,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cadwallader  John  Bates,  of  Langley 
Castle,  Northumberland,  author  of  “  Border  Holds,”  etc.  It  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  that  Mr.  Bates,  in  his  “  History  of 
Northumberland,”  published  in  1895,  suggested  that  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian  might  have  been  of  sods,  and  that  this  original  turf  wall 
might  be  found  at  Appletree.  Two  weeks  after  the  publication  of 
his  book  the  turf  wall  was  found  there.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Bates  became  a  member  of  our  Society.  He  died  on  March  21st, 
1902,  aged  49  years. 
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NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS  OF  ARTICLES. 


In  reply  to  many  enquiries  from  intending  contributors  as  to  the 
subjects  acceptable  for  the  Society’s  Transactions,  the  form  in  which 
they  are  to  be  presented,  illustrations,  copyright,  offprints,  &c.,  the 
following  suggestions  and  statements  are  offered : — 

I.  SUBJECT. — Original  articles  on  the  antiquities  of  Cumberland,  West¬ 
morland,  and  Lancashire  North  of -the  Sands;  including  researches 
into  the  history,  biography,  pedigrees,  unprinted  documents  and 
records  of  the  district,  as  well  as  collections  toward  a  study  of  its 
folklore  and  ethnography  ;  also  its  archaeology — pre-historic  and  historic 
remains,  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture,  inscriptions,  and  all  its 
ancient  arts,  institutions,  and  industries. 

Compilations  from  material  already  published,  while  they  are  often 
acceptable  as  descriptive  addresses  at  sites  visited  on  the  excursions, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  the  Proceedings,  are  not  invited  for  the 
T  ransactions. 

II.  ILLUSTRATIONS  from  photographs  and  drawings  will  be  engraved, 
if  approved,  at  the  Society’s  expense  ;  but  the  Society  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  procure  photographs  or  drawings  to  illustrate  members’  articles. 
Authors  should  arrange  with  the  photographers  of  their  illustrations  for 
permission  to  reproduce.  The  Ordnance  Survey  officials  have  issued  a 
notice  to  printers  and  publishers  warning  them  against  using  the  maps 
of  the  department  in  any  such  manner  as  to  infringe  the  copyright. 
Persons  desiring  to  utilize  the  Ordnance  Survey’s  information  must 
apply  to  the  Controller  of  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  Prince’s 
Street,  Storey’s  Gate,  London,  S.W.,  for  permission  to  do  so. 

III.  COPYRIGHT  of  Transactions  belongs  to  the  Society,  and  articles 
should  not  be  offered  if  the  author  has  already  parted  with  the  copy¬ 
right  by  printing  the  same  article  in  the  same  form  elsewhere.  This 
does  not  apply  to  abstracts  or  extracts  communicated  to  newspapers,  if 
the  article  in  its  final  form,  as  offered  for  Transactions,  is  original  and 
unpublished. 

The  leave  of  the  Society  is  required  before  reprinting  any  matter 
from  Transactions. 

IV.  TIME  OF  SENDING  IN. — Articles  may  be  forwarded  at  any  time  to 
the  Honorary  Editor,  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Coniston,  R.S.O.  But  in 
order  to  admit  of  their  being  read  or  communicated  at  any  meeting, 
they  should  be  sent  in  not  less  than  a  month  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  to  allow  time  for  consideration  and,  if  accepted,  for  printing 
the  announcement  in  the  Programme.  The  Editor  will  then  return  the 
MS.  to  the  Author  for  reading,  and  receive  it,  after  final  revision,  for 
printing. 
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V.  FORM. — Articles  should  be  written  in  clear  and  distinct  MS.  or  type¬ 
written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  on  sermon  or  foolscap  paper. 
They  should  be  presented,  after  reading,  in  a  final  and  complete  form, 
to  avoid  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  alteration  in  proof ;  and  as  the 
space  at  disposal  is  limited,  they  should  not  contain  unnecessary  or 
extraneous  matter. 

VI.  PROOFS  will  be  sent  to  Authors,  who  are  requested  to  read  and  correct 
them  without  needless  additions  or  alterations,  and  to  forward  them, 
by  the  next  post  if  possible,  to  the  Society’s  printer,  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
28,  Highgate,  Kendal.  Delay  in  returning  proofs,  and  additions  to  the 
printed  text,  involve  expense  to  the  Society  and  delay  in  the  production 
of  Transactions.  Proofs  once  passed  for  press  cannot  be  withdrawn  or 
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Addison,  T.,  204. 

Aglionby  family,  170-178,  193,  194, 
205,  206. 

Aldborough,  Roman  Isurium,  193. 

Allgood  of  Newcastle,  198. 

Anecdotes : — Bushel  of  Fleas,  158  ; 
Charles  II.,  185,  213;  epitaph, 
186 ;  ghost,  222  ;  I  lift  my  heart, 
166  ;  Killbuck,  come  and  so,  180  ; 
monk  with  whiskers,  159 :  nor¬ 
thern  knaves,  220 ;  stultus  for 
stout,  if  one  p-ish,  &c.,  185  ; 
toothache,  188. 

Antiquities  : — At  Cambridge,  167,  168 ; 
at  Gresham  Coll.,  165,  226;  cross 
at  Whinfell,  183  ;  Long  Meg,  183 ; 
Magna  Charta,  188  ;  regalia  and 
records  in  Tower  of  London,  213, 
221,  223  ;  Roman,  193  ;  Ruthwell 
Cross,  195  ;  stone  at  Annan,  196. 

Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  see  Fisher. 

Archer,  Dr.,  176,  207  ;  M.,  199,  209. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.,  161,  163. 

Asgill,  Mr.,  184. 

Askwith,  Lady,  185. 

Atkinson,  J.,  169-172 ;  of  Morland, 
171,  183. 

Atterbury,  Dr.  (Dean  of  Carlisle),  158, 
161,  177,  187,  197,  200,  205-213, 
216,  217,  229. 

Bangor,  Bp.  of  (Evans),  162. 

Banks’  Charity  (Crosthwaite),  180. 

Banks,  Mr.  (Appleby),  184,  211 ;  Mrs., 
194,  199. 

Barton,  Mr.,  184. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bp.  of  (Hooper),  220, 
229. 

Bayly  of  Wigton,  207. 

Bell,  G.,  210;  G.,  D.,  and  T.,  202; 
Mrs.,  175  ;  of  Glasgow,  185. 

Benson,  T.,  183,  194-202,  205,  209, 
210  ;  Mr.,  211. 

Bentley  of  Cambridge,  161,  163,  165, 
168,  191. 

Bertie,  Mr.  Ch.,  162-165. 

Bird,  Cous.,  175,  201  ;  Mr.,  170,  184. 
194,  202  ;  W.  and  J.,  206. 

Bland,  Mr.,  201. 

Blencarn,  J.,  202. 

Blencow,  Mr.,  173,  198. 

Blenheim  victory,  205,  206,  224. 

Book  collectors,  191,  192. 


Books,  how  to  clean,  191. 

- old  and  new,  mentioned  ;  157, 

158,  161,  163,  165-168,  188,  192, 
203-205,  213-215,  218,  223,  226, 228. 
Bourbank,  Mr.,  170. 

Bowes,  G.,  166  ;  Sir  W.,  220,  222. 
Bowling,  206. 

Bowness,  new  pulpit,  202. 

Bowskale  Tarn,  199. 

Bradshaw’s  (coal)  pits,  226. 

Brampton  Vicarage,  178. 

Brandlegill  lead-mine,  200. 

Brathwait,  Mr.,  184,  208. 

Bray,  Solomon,  210,  216. 

Brayton  Hall,  180. 

Bribery,  188. 

Briscoe,  Cous.,  156,  209,  210;  Mr.,  198. 
Brisco  of  Crofton,  173,  209. 

Bromley,  Mr.  163. 

Brookbank,  Dr.,  167. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  207. 

Brown,  S.,  202. 

Bruce,  Mr.,  181. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  218. 

Burnet,  Dr.,  163. 

Burrow,  Mr.,  175,  194,  209. 

Burton,  Mr.,  193. 

Butler,  Dr.,  217. 

Byers,  J.,  205. 

Cage,  Capt.,  206. 

Cambridge,  167,  168. 

Canterbury,  Abp.  of  (Tenison),  162, 
186,  205,  212,  213,  217,  225. 

Carlile,  E.,  194,  198. 

Carlisle,  archdeacon  of,  see  Fisher ; 
bishop,  see  Nicolson  ;  chancellor, 
see  Tullie ;  dean,  see  Graham, 
Atterbury  ;  mayor,  see  Nicolson, 
How. 

- Papers  relating  to,  214,  223, 

224. 

Carlton  family,  170,  173-175,  179,  194. 
Chamberlain,  J.,  190;  Mr.,  163,  215, 
216. 

Chambers,  A.,  184;  Mai,  210;  Mr., 
204,  211. 

Charlwood,  Mr.,  226. 

Chester,  Bp.  of  (Stratford),  220. 
Chetwood,  Dr.,  157. 

Chichester,  Bp.  of  (Williams),  191, 
212-214. 

Child,  Mr.,  175. 
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China  porcelain,  164. 

Chorley,  fair  faces  at,  211. 

Christian,  Mr.,  203,  209. 
Christopherson,  John,  164,  167,  170- 
172,  176-179,  197-199,  203,  205, 
210,  21 1  ;  of  Cambridge,  181, 
Churchill,  Mr.,  161. 

Churdon,  W.,  172,  183,  199. 

Clark,  G„  203  ;  of  Crosthwaite,  171, 
179,  180,  199  ;  Mrs.,  163  ;  of 
Salkeld,  194,  209. 

Clergy  : — Convocation  and  bishops, 
176,  186,  188  ;  fighting  petty 

canons,  216  ;  intemperance,  182, 
204 ;  social  state,  155 ;  varying 
practises,  189,  220. 

Clifton  tenants  of  Sir  J.  Lowther,  175. 
Cloyne,  Bp.  of  (Crow),  163,  165,  167. 
Coalery  at  Renwick,  206. 

Cock,  Cous.,  198  ;  Mr.  207. 
^Cockburn,  J.,  178. 

Cockermouth  incumbency,  178. 

Coke,  Mr.,  218,  228. 

Compurgators,  202. 

Confirmations  by  Bp.  N.,  177,  178,  181. 
Corners,  T.,  176. 

Cook,  Mr.,  212. 

Cope,  Sir  J.,  165. 

Copper  mines,  167,  173,  180,  183. 
Coroner’s  inquest,  200. 

Cort,  Mr.,  207. 

Court  of  Corrections,  198. 

Covel,  Dr.  (Cambridge),  168. 
Crackanthorp,  Sheriff,  184,  201,  206. 
Croft,  Cous.,  21 1. 

Crosby,  Mr. ,  173,  198  ;  Crossby  of 
Kendal,  211. 

Culcheith,  Mr.,  194. 

Cuningham,  A.,  208. 

Cures  for  colic  and  rheumatism,  185  ; 
hoarseness,  158 ;  singing  in  the 
head,  206. 

Dale  of  Heralds’  Office,  167,  214,  219. 
Dalston  Mills,  174,  205. 

Dalston,  Sheriff,  193;  Tho.,  170,  184, 
ig3,  194,  206  ;  W.,  206. 

Dawson,  Mr.,  210. 

Deering,  Dr.,  157,  169. 

De  la  Ware,  Lord,  162. 

Delaun,  Dr.,  165. 

De  Maille,  Comtesse,  208,  209. 
Denton’s  MS.,  203. 

Devil’s  Arrows,  193. 

Dissenters  at  Blennerhasset,  198,  199  ; 

Quakers,  182. 

Dore,  Col.,  206. 

Dowson,  G.,  209. 

Drought  of  1702,  158. 

Duke,  Mr.,  220. 

Dunhall,  Mrs.,  212,  215,  see  Lawson. 
Durham,  Bp.  of  (Crewe)  188. 

Dykes,  F.,  176,  180. 


Eaglesfield,  Mrs.  (long  walk)  205 . 

Edenhall,  172,  176,  178,  205,  207  ; 

Ednall,  182. 

Edwards,  V.,  204,  208. 

Election  ofM.P.,  174-176. 

Ellison,  Mr.,  173. 

Elstob,  Mr.,  165,  167,  218. 

Ely,  Bp.  of  (Patrick),  159. 

Etruscan  resembles  runes,  165. 

Evans,  Mr.,  163. 

Evelyn,  Mr.,  163,  164,  226. 

Exeter,  Bp.  of  (Trelawny),  188. 

Fairfax.  H.,  162  ;  Lord,  217. 

Fall,  Dr.,  156,  157,  169. 

Farington,  Mrs.,  211. 

Feddon,  R.  and  R.,  206. 

Fenton,  Dr.,  177,  211  ;  Mr.,  210;  R., 
181. 

Fenwick,  Mrs.,  178. 

Fermentation  and  sympathy,  169. 

Fetherston  Family,  170,  175,  193, 

206. 

Fielding,  Capt.,  208  ;  J.,  201. 

Finch,  dean  of  York,  185. 

Fir  tea,  158. 

Fisher,  Archdeacon,  156,  159,  170,  176, 
184,  193,  198,  202  ;  Brother,  207  ; 
Cous.,  21 1  ;  Cous.  K.,  175. 

Fishing  in  Solway,  196,  201, 

Fleming,  Dr.  (Sir  G.,  Bp.  of  Carlisle), 
170,  173,  177,  178,  181,  182,  197, 
210,211;  Mr.,  176,  197-199  ;  204- 
211  ;  Mrs.,  199. 

Fletcher,  Capt.  G.,  176  ;  Sir  H.,  165, 
173,  178. 

Forster,  Mr.,  175,  176. 

Forth,  L.,  181,  211. 

Fossils,  226,  227. 

Fothergil,  Mr.,  199. 

French  fleet,  185. 

Friend,  Mr.,  220. 

Gale,  Eben.,  205. 

Garden  at  Fulham,  218,  219  ;  of  Pepys, 
164. 

Geddes,  H.,  180. 

Gee,  Dr.,  215. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  203  ;  Tho.,  170,  171,  177, 
178,  183,  193,  200,  210. 

Gibraltar  siege,  222. 

Gibson,  C.,  194;  Dr.  Edmund,  160- 
166,  198,  205,  2x2,  213-215,  220, 
225,  229,  230  ;  Mr.,  186,  202. 

Gilpin,  Mr.,  174,  198,  204. 

Glass-painting,  159. 

Gloucester,  Bp.  of  (Fowler)  162. 

Godwin,  bookseller,  2x7. 

Graham,  Grahme,  Col.,  169,  172,  176, 
178,  182,  205,  207,  211,218,  219. 

Graham,  W.,  Dean  of  Carl.,  161,  165, 
191  ;  of  Wells,  210,  229. 

Grainger,  Cous.,  201  ;  Mr.,  207. 
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Greek  accent,  138. 

Green,  Mrs.,  210. 

Gregory,  Mr.,  178,  179. 

Gregson,  Mr.,  165,  190. 

Gresham  College,  165,  212,  226. 

Grey,  J.,  203  ;  Lord,  214. 

Greystoke,  new  building,  183. 

Griffith,  Mr.,  170,  193,  194,  203. 

Guy,  H.,  173,  210. 

Haddock,  ].,  173. 

Hadwin,  mayor  of  Kendal,  20. 

Hales,  Mr.,  170,  183. 

Hall,  J.,  181 ;  Sheriff,  170,  206,  218. 
Halley,  Dr.  (York),  157  ;  Mr.,  204. 
Hallifax,  Lord,  214. 

Halton,  Provost  of  Queen’s,  200. 
Harley,  Mr.  Sec.,  203,  225,  229. 
Harris,  Mr.,  163,  226,  228. 

Harrison,  Mr.,  222  ;  R.,  202. 

Hartley  Castle,  179. 

Hart,  Queen’s  Receiver,  184. 
Harwood,  Mr.,  190. 

Hasel,  Sir  E.,  156,  178. 

Hawley,  J.,  173,  174,  x'.'-S. 

Hechstetter  family,  167,  173,  180. 
Henderson,  Mr.,  175. 

Hereford,  Bp.  of  (Ironside)  188. 
Hewer,  Mr.,  164. 

Heyley,  Dean  of  Chichester,  217. 
Hickes  (the  linguist)  163,  165,  189,  193. 
Hiidyard,  Mr.,  161. 

Holden,  Mr.,  158. 

Holly-leaf  to  imitate  hautboy,  176. 
Holme,  G.,  170;  Mr.  (of  the  Tower) 
194,  214,  218  (spelt  Holmes  221, 
222)  ;  of  Lowther,  170,  210 ;  P. 
(Quaker)  182. 

Hook,  Mr.,  218. 

Hornesby,  Mr.,  204. 

Howard  of  Corby,  193,  194  ;  of  Grey¬ 
stoke,  170,  172,  174,  175,  183,  204. 
How  of  Carlisle,  174,  202,  205,  208. 
Huddleston  of  Millom,  186. 

Hudleston  of  Hutton  John,  212,  215. 
Hume,  Mrs.,  175  ;  R..  202. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  170,  182. 

Hunt,  Mr.,  226. 

Hutton,  ArchcL,  188,  220;  ••!.,  204, 
206;  Mr.,  170,  183,  194. 

Inett,  Dr.,  165. 

Inns,  168,  169,  184,  211. 

Ion,  Mr.,  170,  182,  194. 

Ireland,  Mr.,  193,  202,  210. 

Irthington  Vicarage,  178. 

Isaac,  Alderman  (London),  222. 

Jackson,  Cons.  Jos.,  209 ;  John  of 
Blennerhasset,  209 ;  of  Penrith, 
174.  175. 

James,  Dr.  (Cambridge),  167,  168,  191. 
Jameson,  W.,  203. 


Johnson,  Dr.  (Cambridge),  168. 

Kaamaes,  192. 

Kanier,  Mr.,  200,  201.  209. 

Kendal,  Bp.  N.  at,  211. 

Kenn,  Bp.,  220. 

Kennet,  Dr.,  161,  162,  166,  168,  198, 
215,  220. 

Keswick  mines,  167,  173,  180,  183. 

Killaloe,  Bp.  of  (Lindsey),  163,  186. 

Kilner,  Alderman,  207,  208. 

King,  Mr.,  188. 

Kirkby  Stephen  Church,  179. 

Knox,  Capt.,  206,  21  x. 

Lamb,  Mr.,  164,  170,  21  x. 

Lancaster,  Dr.,  161,  162,  165,  194,  214, 
225  ;  Mr.,  21 1. 

Langhorn,  Mr.,  170,  199. 

Langstaff,  G.,  173,  198,  201,  205,  207, 
209. 

Latus,  Mr.,  184. 

Laughton,  Mr.  (Cambridge),  167,  168. 

Law,  Dr.,  194,  206-210. 

Lawson  family  confirmed,  .80. 

- Guilfred,  170,  173,  176,  180, 

203. 

- — -Mr.,  220;  Mrs.  Jane,  212  (see 

Dunhall). 

- Sir  W . ,  156,  170,  176,  198,  209, 

212,  215,  216. 

- —  Tho.,  20X. 

Lee  of  Northampton,  193,  202,  2x0, 
2x7. 

Lennard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  173. 

Lesley,  Mr.,  218. 

Levens  Hall  and  Garden,  208. 

Lewthwait,  Mr.,  208. 

Leyburn,  Mr.,  170,  206. 

Libraries  and  Museums,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  167,  168  ;  Cotton,  212  ; 
Gresham  Coll.,  165,  212,  226 ; 
Lambeth,  :  5 1  ;  Pepys’,  164;  Sun¬ 
derland,  191  ;  Talbot’s,  158  ; 
Tower,  212-215  ;  union  proposed, 
212. 

Lindsay,  Mr,,  194. 

Lindsey,  of  Melmerby,  170,  209. 

Lister,  Mr.,  205,  206,  208. 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  187,  188. 

London,  Bp.  of  (Compton),  162,  218. 

- Places  mentioned  : — Bp.  N.’s 

lodgings,  161,  186,  217 ;  Blew 

Boar,  225  ;  Bond  Street,  163  ; 
Charing  Cross,  192 ;  Clapham, 
164 :  Drapers’  Hall,  217 ;  Fleet 
Street,  228  ;  Fulham  Palace,  165, 
218 ;  Globe  in  Holborn,  166 ; 
Grey's  Inn,  162,  165,  186,  193, 
219  ;  Highgate,  222  ;  Kensington 
gravelpits  and  spa,  xgo;  Lambeth 
Palace,  x6i,  162,  186  ;  Pall  Mall, 
165  ;  Park,  224  ;  Queen’s  cellar, 
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163  ;  Queen's  Chapel.  186,  188  ; 
St.  James’s,  162  ;  St.  Paul’s,  189, 
217  ;  Salisbury  Court  (his brother's 
house),  186,  216,  219,  225,  228; 
Sergeants’  Inn  (fire),  190;  Shan- 
dois  Street,  222  ;  Ship  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  165  ;  Swallow 
Street,  219  ;  Temple,  165  ;  Tower 
records,  213,  regalia,  221,  lions, 
222  ;  Westminster  Abbey,  189. 

Long  Meg,  183. 

Longvil,  Lord,  189. 

Lonsdale,  Lady,  183  ;  Lord,  199. 

Lowry,  Mr.,  179,  193. 

Lowther,  Gerald,  201 ;  Mr.  218  ;  Mrs., 
216 ;  R.,  205. 

Lowthian,  Mr.,  170,  175,  193;  U.,  181. 

Machell,  L.,  184. 

Madox,  Mr.,  214. 

^JVlagna  Charter,  original,  188. 

‘Malt-tax,  how  calculated,  202. 

Manningham,  Dr.,  219. 

Marlbrough,  Duke  of,  225,  228. 

Mason,  Dr.,  181. 

Mawd.  Mr.,  160. 

Mawson  of  Penrith,  174. 

Meteor  as  omen,  195. 

Miller  family,  200,  210;  M.,  170, 

173 ;  of  Highhead,  197. 

Mitcheson,  widow,  205. 

Models  of  ships,  164. 

Morland,  Mrs.,  175,  210;  Sir  S.,  162. 

Moon,  G.,  182,  206. 

Moor,  J.,  210  ;  of  Cleveland,  178. 

Mulcaster,  Isabel,  200,  205. 

Museum,  see  Libraries. 

Musgrave  family  (Edenhall),  155,  160, 
161,  175,  180,  181,  183  ;  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  161-165,  171-178,  181,  182, 
186,  201,  224;  Mr.  C.,  165,  174, 
175,  202,  205-209,  218,  219  ;  Mr. 
Jos.,  205-208,  219,  229. 

Musgrave  of  Asby,  202. 

Musgrave  of  Hayton,  Sir  R.,  177,  183, 
210;  Mr.  R.,  156,  170,  176,  219. 

Natural  history  notes  (birds,  beasts, 
plants,  fossils,  &c.),  156,  158,  159, 
167,  183,  192,  195,  197,  199,  219, 
222,  225-228. 

Nelson,  H.,  194,  210;  of  Orton,  197. 

Nevinson,  brother-in-law  of  Bp.  N., 
156,  170,  171,  177,  180,  184,  197, 
202,  207,  209,  210;  Mrs.,  210. 

Newark  Steeple,  186. 

Newton,  Isaac,  204. 

Nichols,  Mrs.,  184. 

Nicolson,  Ambrose,  178. 

- Bridget,  cousin  of  Bp.  N.,  193. 

- Isabel,  cousin,  214,  2x6. 

- James,  cousin,  170,  174,  182, 

184,  202,  208,  210. 

- John,  203. 


Nicolson,  John,  brother,  166,  170,  181, 
183,  184,  194,  206,  210,  215. 

- Jos.,  brother,  160,  163,  165,  168, 

190,  193,  212,  216,  217. 

- Jos.,  cousin,  204. 

- M.  of  Linstock,  205. 

- R.,  cousin,  163,  201,  202,  212, 

217,  218. 

- T.  of  Easby,  184. 

- W.  (the  diarist),  elected  Bp., 

155,  156  ;  confirmed  at  York,  159, 
160 ;  fees,  185  ;  consecrated  at 
Lambeth,  161,  162  ;  does  homage, 
162  ;  takes  oaths  and  tests,  165, 
166,  172,  183  ;  installed  at  Carlisle, 
17 1 ;  speech  at  Synod,  177  ;  re¬ 
moves  to  Rose,  194  ;  refused  D.D. 
by  Oxford,  157,  158,  160,  162,  166, 
degree  granted,  168 D.D.  con¬ 
ferred  by  Cambridge.  168  ;  sum¬ 
moned  to  Parliament,  178 ;  in 
House  of  Lords,  187  ;  appointed 
to  report  on  records,  213  ;  an  ill¬ 
ness,  192,  194  ;  his  pronunciation, 
188  ;  his  “Border  Laws,”  216,  217, 
220;  his  wife,  175,  194,  206;  son 
Jos.,  175,  178,  184,  194;  daughters, 
190,  193,  194,  198,  199,  209. 

- W.  (Mayor  of  Carlisle),  156, 

169,  171,  174,  178;  Alderman,  204, 
210. 

Noble  of  Orton,  204. 

Normanby,  Lord,  165. 

Northampton,  Lord,  165. 

Norwich,  Bp.  of  (Moore),  162,  191. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  160-162,  229. 

Ogle  of  the  Holme,  183,  201. 

Omens;  Liddle  dry,  209;  Meteor,  195. 

Orfeur,  Mr.,  180;  W..  210. 

Organ  at  Kendal,  178  ;  organist,  176. 

Over-production  feared,  205. 

Oxenden,  Dr.,  162. 

Packington,  Sir  J.,  187,  188. 

Pageants,  ambassador’s  entry,  163  ; 
bishop’s  consecration,  162,  and 
installation,  171  ;  Blenheim 
triumph,  224 ;  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  in  the  city,  228. 

Palmer,  Dr.,  157. 

Parker,  Mr.,  210. 

Partis,  Cousin,  166. 

Paton,  R.,  181  ;  Patten,  Mr.,  199,  209. 

Patteson,  J.,  182  ;  Mrs.,  199  ;  Patte- 
son,  Mr.,  209  ;  Mrs.,  200. 

Pawlet,  Lord,  214. 

Pearson,  Cousin,  157-159,  169,  185, 
209  ;  Mr.,  194  ;  T.,  225. 

Penance,  200. 

Pennington,  Sir  W.,  172,  175,  177, 
183,  204. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  164. 
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Peterborough,  Bp.  of  (Cumberland), 
188,  212. 

- Earl  of,  189. 

Petyt  of  the  Record  Office,  212-2 15. 
Philipson,  Sir  C.,  209. 

Place,  drawings  by,  159. 

Porter,  G.  and  T.,  206. 

Postal  charges,  158,  170. 

Post-houses,  see  Inns. 

Powis,  Sir  L.,  177,  204. 

Pratt,  Dr.,  218. 

Preston,  Lord,  172,  173. 

Prince  George,  162,  166,  190. 

Prisoners’  filing  irons,  179. 

Proctor,  Mr.,  210. 

Queen  Anne,  155,  162,  167,  186,  190, 
193- 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  219. 

Quadring,  Dr.  (Cambridge),  168. 
Quakers,  182. 

Railton,  Master,  208. 

Rainbow,  Mrs.,  172. 

Rason,  Mr.,  201  ;  Rayson,  183. 
Redman,  Giles,  210. 

Reed,  Jos.,  174. 

Revel  (Ruthwell),  Cross,  195,  196. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  186,  194;  Mrs.,  209; 
Tim,  194 ;  vice-chanc.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  167,  168. 

Richmond  Castle,  169. 

Robin,  Bp.  N.’s  servant,  193,  212. 
Robinson,  of  Ousby,  173,  183,  201. 
Robson,  Mary,  205. 

Rochester,  Bp.  of  (Spratt),  215,  220. 
Rodham,  Mr.,  181. 

Rook,  Sir  G.,  223  ;  W.,  165,  166,  178. 
Rose  Castle,  172-174,  181,  223. 

Rothery,  Mrs.  (Bp.  N.'s  sister),  192  ; 
Jos.,  219. 

Royal  Society,  165. 

Runes,  165,  195. 

Rymer's  head,  189. 

St.  Asaph,  Bp.  of  (Beverege),  212. 
Salkeld  family,  180;  Mrs.,  202,  204, 
209. 

Salkeld,  “Sweet,”  194. 

Sanderson,  J.,  193,  206,  210;  W.,  175, 
183,  184,  202. 

Sandford,  Mr.,  170,  179,  182-184,  199; 
Sir  R.,  171,  176. 

School  addresses,  179  ;  at  Shap,  215  ; 

exam.,  174. 

Scilla,  Agostino,  226. 

Scotland,  the  Union,  220;  rumour  of 
war,  225. 

Seaforth  man  of  war,  198. 

Seat  in  Penrith  Church  disputed,  174. 
Senhouse,  Sheriff,  198. 

Settle,  the  poet,  192. 

Sewel,  E.,  203. 


Sharp,  Mr.,  159,  204. 

Shepherd,  Mr.,  170,  183. 

Shepherdson,  Mr.,  176. 

Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  165. 
Simpson,  G.,  170,  173;  H.,  174;  Mr., 
169  ;  T.,  199. 

Skelton,  R.,  206. 

Smallwood,  Mr.,  170,  173,  178,  179, 

183,  184,  210. 

Smith,  Dr.,  191 ;  Proctor,  225  ;  of 
Warkworth,  170,  182;  ofWetheral, 

184. 

Smithson,  C.,  203,  210. 

Snow,  Mr.,  166;  old  R.,  211. 

S.P.G.,  190;  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  217. 
Sommers,  Lord,  212,  214,  226. 
Spooner,  G.,  217;  Mrs.  N.  (Bp.  N.’s 
sister),  181,  182,  208,  210  ;  N., 
172,  182. 

Squire,  R.,  159,  160,  166,  181. 
Stackhouse,  T.,  181. 

Stainforth,  Dr.,  157. 

Stalker,  R.,  201,  202. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  214. 

Stanhop,  Dr.,  187. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  177. 

Stanwix,  Capt.,  172,  173,  175. 

Stedman,  exciseman,  197. 

Steward,  Sir  J.,  189. 

Stilton  cheese,  186. 

Stockdale,  Mr.,  158,  159. 

Stonestreet,  Mr.,  165. 

Story,  Mr.,  210. 

Strickland,  organist  (Kendal),  176. 
Summers,  Mr.,  170. 

Suncats,  158. 

Sympson,  B.,  170;  L.,  177,  202. 
Symson,  Jos.,  211  ;  M.,  212. 

Talbot,  Mr.,  158. 

Tanner,  Chancellor,  212. 

Tate,  Cousin,  199 ;  Poet  Laureate, 
190 ;  W.,  173,  210. 

Teasdale,  L.,  176. 

Tempest,  Mrs.,  184. 

Tennison,  Mr.,  161. 

Test,  165,  166,  172,  183. 

Thanet,  Lord,  218,  224,  229. 

Thomas,  G.,  218. 

Thomlinson,  Mr.,  203,  210. 

Thompson,  Gustavus,  172,  173,  183, 
197,  202. 

Thoresby  the  Antiquary,  158,  203. 
Thornbrough,  E.,  206. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  169. 

Threlkeld,  lake  at,  199. 

Threlkeld,  Mr.,  203,  210. 

Tilham,  Dr.  and  son,  173,  182. 

Tillot,  Mr.  Registrar,  162. 

Todd,  Dr.,  157,  170-179,  182,  191,  205- 
210,  225  ;  Mrs.,  210. 

Tong,  Mr.,  210. 

Topping,  Amb.,  206,  210. 
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Trant,  Mr.,  194. 

Travelling ;  Cambridge  to  York,  168, 
169  ;  Carlisle  through  Lancashire, 
211 ;  Carlisle  to  York,  156 ; 
London  to  Salkeld,  192,  193 ; 
York  to  London,  186. 

- Coaching,  171,  185,  193,  207; 

lady’s  long  walk,  205  ;  setting 
friends,  183  ;  wet  weather,  177, 
204,  205. 

Trevor,  Ch.  Just.,  177. 

Trohere,  L.,  208. 

Troughton,  Mr.,  211. 

Tullie,  Chancellor,  156,  157,  171,  179, 
197,  206,  207,  210. 

Tullie  family,  166,  167,  179,  205,  210, 
220,  222. 

Tyrrel,  J.,  163. 

Usquebagh,  180,  208. 

Valerius,  the  armless  German,  225. 
Verrio’s  picture,  164. 

Vesey,  Mr.,  190. 

Vigo  coins,  204  ;  expedition,  190. 

Wake,  Dean  of  Exeter,  161. 

Walker,  Mr.,  199-203,  208,  210. 

Wallas  of  Threepland,  198. 

Walsh,  Mr.,  170. 

Wanesford,  Sir  C.,  156. 

Ward,  Lord  Ch.  Baron,  204;  Mr., 
156,  169,  170,  184,  210 ;  W. 

(Skelton),  204. 

Warwick,  Mr.,  182,  202,  208. 
Watkinson,  Chancellor  (York),  156- 
160,  169,  185  ;  Mrs.,  165,  169. 


Waugh,  Dr.,  160-162,  165,  220,  225. 
Way,  right  of,  198. 

Wenyeve,  Mr.,  163,  219;  Mrs.  E.,  184, 
Westminster,  Dean  of  (Spratt),  215. 
Westmorland,  Earl  of,  214. 

West,  T.,  183. 

Wharton,  Lord,  215. 

White  Lion,  Penrith,  174. 

White,  Mr.,  218. 

Whittingdale,  C.,  200,  202  ;  R.,  181. 
Wickens,  Edm.,  156. 

Wickham,  Mr.,  159. 

Wickins,  Mr.,  170,  177,  178,  184,  209. 
Wilkinson  of  Aldborough,  193. 

Willis,  Mr.  (Cambridge),  168. 

Wilson,  Bp.  of  Man,  226;  Mr.,  210; 
T.,  181. 

Wiltshire,  Mr.,  209. 

Witches,  203. 

Woodward,  Dr.,  165,  226,  228. 
Worcester,  Bp.  of  (Lloyd),  187,  188. 
Worseley  the  traveller,  220. 

Worth,  Mr.,  187. 

Wotton  the  linguist,  167,  168,  215,  216, 
219. 

Wright,  Sir  N.,  164. 

Wybergh,  Geof.,  169 ;  Mr.  181,  201, 
202,  204. 

Yard,  Mr.,  163. 

Yates  of  Whitehaven,  198,  199,  204, 
214. 

Yoak  tree  (hornbeam),  164. 

York,  Abp.  of  (Dawes),  186,  188,  217, 
225  ;  See  of,  156. 

Younger,  Dr.,  163,  165. 
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Abbeys:  Calder,  96,  316;  Shap,  127; 
Holme  Cultram,  335-347. 

Abbey  Town  :  Bedehouse,  346  ;  door- 
heads,  340. 

Acredales,  335,  336. 

Ainsworth,  Mr.  J.  S.,  77,  79. 

Alan  f.  Ketell  of  Alanby,  329  ;  f. 
Waldieve,  307. 

Albemarle,  Baldwin,  Earl  of,  329. 

Aldingham  bells,  306. 

Alexander  f.  Godenild,  308. 

Alms-dishes  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  407. 

Ambleside  camp,  31. 

Andrew,  chaplain  of  Gosforth,  314. 

Anketil  f.  Durant,  329. 

Askew  of  Lacra,  324. 

Aspatrick,  307  ;  Aspatria  cross,  406. 

Attemore  (Gosforth),  309. 

Axe  at  Old  Parks,  418. 

Aynthorn,  family  de,  309. 

Barlow-Massicks,  Mr.,  56. 

Barrow-in-Furness,  Bp.  of  (President), 
394,  398,  399  ;  on  Bp.  Nicolson’s 
Diaries,  155  seq.,  406. 

Basin  from  Drumburgh,  115-117. 

Bates,  the  late  Cadwallader,  422. 

Bead  of  Cannel  at  Old  Parks,  418. 

Beauchamp,  Roger  de,  318. 

Beckermet,  St.  Bridget’s,  an  unknown 
cross,  96. 

Bedehouse,  Abbey  Town,  346. 

Bell,  Mr.  Herbert,  34,  37. 

Bell,  Randulph,  311. 

Bells  :  Aldingham  and  Urswick,  306  ; 
Bewcastle,  249 ;  Broughton-in- 
Furness,  295-301  ;  Chinese,  at 
Gosforth,  100-103  ;  Colton,  282- 
286 ;  Irton,  103-105 ;  Kirkby 
Ireleth,  286-295  ;  Newton  Arlosh, 
343 ;  Roman,  36  ;  Seathwaite, 
304-306  ;  Shap,  120,  138,  139  ;  St. 
Cuthbert’s  (Holme),  341  ;  Waber- 
thwaite,  105-107  ;  Woodland,  301- 
303 . 

Bewcastle  Church,  &c.,  242-254. 

Bewley,  Sir  E.  T.,  on  the  Lowthers 
who  held  judicial  office  in  Ireland 
the  17th  century,  1  seq.,  395. 

Bidden  funerals,  305  ;  weddings,  294. 


Blindbec  (Gosforth),  319. 

Bolton  (Gosforth)  early  history,  318- 
320. 

Booker,  Mr.,  F.S.A.,  274,  390,  391. 

Boradell,  Abbot  Gawec,  339. 

Borthhevid  (Gosforth),  319. 

Bower,  Canon,  on  recent  Roman 
finds,  41 1. 

Bowstead,  John,  B.D.,  145. 

Boyville,  Godard  de,  323 ;  John  de, 
320  ;  see  Millom. 

Brakenuerth,  Brackenth waite,  J.  de, 
312,  313. 

Brathaurane  (Gosforth),  316. 

Braystones,  Braithestaines,  ancient 
family,  331,  332. 

Breseko,  Briscoe,  330. 

British  settlements,  44. 

Brokholebanc,  Michael  de,  31 1. 

Bronze  kettle  from  Eskmeals,  395. 

Broughton-in-Furness,  church  and 
bells,  295-301. 

Brunby,  T.  de,  311. 

Bueth  and  Bueth-barn,  243,  244. 

Burial-place  as  ancient  landmark,  319. 

Butler,  Mr.  Wilson,  298. 

Butoft  (Gosforth),  320. 

Cadde,  Alan,  310;  Cady,  John,  311. 

Cairns,  43,  48-52. 

Caldbeck,  Cautebige,  329. 

Calder  Abbey,  grave  covers,  96,  97  ; 
sea-grange,  316. 

Caldra,  family  de,  310,  311. 

Calvert,  Rev.  C.  P.,  385. 

Camerton,  Alan  de,  330. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  384. 

Carpenter,  Robert  (at  Santon),  31 1. 

Castles:  Bewcastle,  243-245;  Lammer- 
side,  409  ;  Pendragon,  408. 

Castlesteads,  vallum  at,  385-389. 

Celts,  Neolithic  (Portinscale),  418. 

Chapels:  Gosforth  Holywell,  79-81; 
in  Furness  (A.D.,  1577),  301  ;  of 
Holme  Cultram,  335-347. 

Charitable  trusts  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle,  348-379. 

Charters  of  St.  Bees,  307-321  ;  of  R. 
de  Lucy,  329-334. 

Chinese  bell,  100-103  ;  tombstone,  412. 
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Churchwardens’  accounts  (Shap),  137- 
140. 

Circles,  Sunkenkirk,  Gornal-ground, 
&c.,  53-76. 

Clergy  in  18th  century,  155  (and  see 
index  to  Bp.  Nicolson’s  diaries)  ; 
of  Bewcastle,  251,  252  ;  ofMardale, 
144-146  ;  of  Ravenstonedale,  402, 
403  ;  of  Shap,  126-136  ;  of  Which- 
am,  325-328. 

Cohen,  Dr.  J.  B.,  71,  82. 

Coins,  56,  114,  41 1. 

Collingwood,  Mr.  W.  G.,  53,  70-75, 
381,  394;  on  the  battle  of  Stain- 
moor,  231  seq.  ;  on  the  Gosforth 
Holywell,  77  seq.  ;  on  the  history 
of  Bewcastle,  243,  244. 

Colton  Church  and  bell,  282-286. 

Coome  Crags  quarries,  391. 

Corbeth  of  Whicham,  323;  Corbet  of 
Birkby,  330. 

Corduroy  road,  32. 

Coupland,  Richard  de,  318  ;  Alan  de, 
3i9- 

Courtenay,  Robert  de,  329,  330. 

Cowper-Essex,  the  late  T.  C.,  422. 

Cowper,  Mr.  H.  S.,  F.S.A.,  282;  on 
recent  Roman  finds  at  Waterhead, 
Windermere,  31  seq. 

Crosses :  Aspatria,  406 ;  Bewcastle, 
242  ;  Egremont,  88  ;  Gosforth 
Churchyard,  97 ;  Gosforth  Holy- 
well,  77,  80 ;  Great  Clifton,  108- 
1 12  ;  Ravenstonedale  Churchyard 
and  Gerard’s,  401  ;  Rey,  240  ;  St. 
Rooke’s,  335  ;  and  see  grave- 
covers. 

Crosswise  ploughing,  Capel  Butts,  400. 

Crucifix-mould  from  Portinscale,  418. 

Cup-markings,  381. 

Curwen,  Mr.  J.  F.,  254,  393,  405;  on 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Bewcastle, 
242  seq.,  406  ;  on  Wharton  Hall, 
257  seq. 

Dalton,  John  Scharp,  vicar,  320. 

Dedications  doubtful,  89,  118,  141. 

Denhi,  Wm.,  320. 

Dent,  John,  119. 

Deveis,  Abbot,  339. 

Dickson,  the  late  A.  B.,  422. 

Door,  ancient  at  Abbey  Town,  340. 

Drumburgh  sculptured  basin,  115-117. 

Dundraw,  Gilbert  de,  332-334- 

Duretol  explained,  332. 

Durham  Castle,  92,  396  ;  Cathedral, 
393. 

Durham,  Dean  of,  393-396. 

Dymond,  Mr.  C.  W.,  F.S.A.,  411,  419; 
on  an  ancient  village  near  Threl- 
keld,  38  seq.,  50  ;  on  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  Sunkenkirk,  &c.,  53  seq. 


Egene,  Ehen,  330. 

Egremont,  de  Lucy  of,  329-334  ;  early 
sculptures,  84-89,  94-96  ;  Robert, 
chaplain  of,  332. 

Elyas,  parson  of  Gosforth,  309. 

Enclosures  at  Severals,  400 ;  Threl- 
keld,  39-43. 

Eric,  King,  233-241. 

Estholm,  John  and  Agnes  de,  310. 

Falconers  of  Gosforth,  307-310,  315, 
319- 

Farrer,  Mr.  W.,  on  a  charter  of 
Richard  de  Lucy,  329  seq. 

Feilden,  Rev.  H.  A.,  292,  406 ;  on 
Kirkby  Stephen  Church,  407. 

Ferguson,  Chancellor,  quoted,  244, 
335.  341,  380,  418. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  C.  J.,  F.S.A.,  90,  92. 

Feritate,  Radulph  de,  313. 

Figtree  at  Gosforth,  309. 

Flemynghall in  Newton  (Gosforth),  317. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  W.  L.,  108. 

Fleteland  (Gosforth),  320. 

Flete,  Ralph  de  la,  329. 

Folds,  ancient,  40. 

Foldsteads,  earthwork,  413-417. 

Font,  Gosforth,  97  ;  Shap,  124. 

Fort  (British),  Bewcastle,  242  ;  Mar- 
dale,  142. 

Fothergill,  Miss,  on  Tarn  House,  405. 

Fothergills  of  Ravenstonedale,  403-406. 

Foxes  and  badgers,  137,  138. 

Gallows-hill,  Ravenstonedale,  401. 

Garth,  Adam  de,  310. 

Gascoigne,  W.  de,  311. 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth  (the  martyr),  404. 

Gaythorpe,  Mr.  H.,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  65- 
68,  323-327,  406,  417  ;  on  church 
bells  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Fur¬ 
ness,  282  seq. 

Giants’  graves,  Ravenstonedale,  400. 

Gilandreas  of  Whicham.  323. 

Gilbanks,  Rev.  G.  E.,  338. 

Gilbert  the  mason,  315-316. 

Gill,  Adam  and  Richard  of,  310. 

Gilles  of  Gilsland,  243,  244. 

Gillebec,  Gillibanc  (Gosforth),  308. 

Glassonby,  ring-marked  stones  at,  381, 
382. 

Godshouse-law,  336. 

Gornal-ground  “circle”  and  smithy, 
67-76. 

Gosforth  :  Bells,  99-103  ;  early  history 
in  St.  Bees  Chartulary,  307-321  ; 
early  sculptures,  89-98  ;  family  de 
Gosforth,  307-310 ;  Holywell,  77-83. 

Grainger,  Mr.  F.,  on  the  Holme  Cul- 
tram  Chapels,  335  seq. 

Grave-covers  at  Gosforth  and  Egre¬ 
mont,  92-97 ;  Haile,  97 ;  Ponsonby, 
97  ;  “  crosses  ”  at  Shap,  123. 
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Gray stan  (Gosforth),  315. 

Great  Clifton,  pre-Norman  shaft,  108- 
112. 

Gretigate  (Gosforth),  314-319. 

Greystoke,  Wm.  f.  Ranulf  of,  329. 

Grucocgile,  Growcogill  (Gosforth), 
310-313,  316. 

Grundy,  Mr.  G.  B.,  390. 

Guddihills,  Goodyhills,  335,  336. 

Gunnilda,  dau.  of  Efward,  wife  of  P. 
de  Sevenhow,  319. 

Haile,  grave-cover,  97. 

Harrington,  Robert  de,  329. 

Harris,  the  late  Alfred,  422. 

Hartley,  Rev.  T.  P.,  286. 

Haswell.  Dr.,  150. 

Haverfield,  Mr.  F.,  F.S.A.,  411  ; 

report  of  the  Cumberland  Excava¬ 
tion  Committee  (1901),  384  seq. 

Haynebanc,  Hayhnsbanc  (Gosforth), 
315- 

Helewynhege  (Gosforth),  308. 

Heraldry  at  Hallsenna,  98  ;  at  Tarn 
House,  405,  406 ;  of  Whartons, 
264. 

Hermit,  339-34*  • 

Hoare,  the  late  Rev.  J.  N.,  421. 

Hodgson,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  385. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  T.  H.,  F.S.A.,  247,  335, 
385,  393,  394  !  on  an  ancient 
village  near  Threlkeld,  46  seq.  ; 
on  the  military  road  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  274  seq. 

Holleslac  (Gosforth),  316. 

Holme  Cultram  Chapels,  335-347. 

Holmes  of  Mardale,  133,  142-150. 

Hosecok,  Henry,  310. 

Houthunhou,  Houchenhou,  Hovenoth, 
318,  319. 

Husband,  Rev.  C.  F.,  289. 

Hut-circles,  40,  47,  48. 

Inscriptions:  Bewcastle  Churchyard, 
253  ;  book  of  T.  Simpson,  Rosgill, 
120 ;  Chinese  tombstone,  412  ; 
Grave-cover  at  Gosforth,  94 ; 
Kirkby  Ireleth,  287,  288  ;  Lowther 
tablet,  9;  Maryport  ring,  113; 
Roman  stones,  41 1,  414  ;  St. 

Roche’s  Chapel,  337 ;  Wharton 
tomb,  267  ;  Whicham  Church, 
326,  327  ;  and  see  bells,  coins. 

Interments  :  Cist  at  Maughanby,  381  ; 
coffin  in  solid  rock,  Shap,  123. 

Iron  ore  near  Ambleside,  34  ;  Gornal- 
ground,  71. 

Irton  :  ancient  family  de  Hirton,  320  ; 
bells,  1 03- 1 05. 

Johnson,  Mr.  F.  P.,  384,  390. 

jonebi,  Wm.  de,  332. 

Jordan,  Jurdan,  Wm.  f.,  309,  314,  315. 


Kalewar,  John,  314. 

Keene,  Rev.  Rees,  77,  79. 

Kerlingsik  (Gosforth),  319. 

Ketell  (various  of  the  name),  319,  332, 
333- 

Kettle  of  bronze  from  Eskmeals,  395. 
Kirkby  in  Lonsdale,  31 1. 

Kirkby  Joan  (Newton  Arlosh),  342. 
Kirkby  Stephen  Church,  407. 

Kirkebi,  Wm.  de,  310. 

Kylnebanch  (Gosforth),  312. 

Lammerside  Castle,  409. 

Lamplugh,  Adam  de,  331  ;  R.  de,  329. 
Lancaster  halfpenny,  56. 
Land-sergeants,  330-333. 

Langcake  of  the  Holme,  337. 
Langliuer,  Sir  John  de,  320. 

Languse  (Gosforth),  308. 

Lawswater,  Thomas  de,  31 1. 
Levington,  Adam  de,  330. 

Lewthwaite,  Mr.  W.,  53,  66,  67,  75. 
Lidbetter,  Mr.  R.,  on  a  pre-Norman 
shaft  at  Great  Clifton,  108  seq. 
Likebulbec  (Gosforth),  315. 

Lilling,  Thomas,  31 1. 

Lintels,  carved  (in  the  Holme),  337, 340. 
Little,  Dr.,  on  a  gold  ring  found  at 
Maryport,  113  seq. 

Loftie,  Rev.  A.  G.,  90. 

Long  Meg,  380,  382  ;  Little  Meg,  381. 
Lovetsche,  Lowkesk  (Gosforth),  319. 
Lowther  family,  14th  century,  151-154; 
17th  century,  1-28  ;  Sir  Gerard,  2- 
10,  28  ;  Sir  Gerard,  junior,  12-28  ; 
Sir  Lancelot,  10,  n. 

Lucy,  charter  of  Richard  de,  329-334  ; 

the  family,  152-154. 

Lumb,  the  late  James,  421. 

Mallerstang,  408,  409. 

Mardale  Chapel,  &c.,  141-150. 
Marshall,  Mr.  R.  D.,  38,  52. 

Marsh,  Rev.  W.  J.,  113. 

Maryport,  gold  ring,  113. 

Maughanby,  ring-marked  stones,  380- 
382. 

Megalithic  remains,  53-76,  380-383. 
Meles,  Michael  and  Hubert  de,  313. 
Mermaid  sculptures,  85-88. 
Metcalfe-Gibson,  the  late  Mr. 

Anthony,  422. 

Metcalfe-Gibson,  Mrs.,  404. 

Metcalfe,  Rev.  R.  W.,  399,  400;  on 
Ravenstonedale  Church,  401-404. 
Millard,  Rev.  F.  L.  H.,  395. 

Millom,  H.  f.  Arthur  of,  329  ;  and  see 
Boyvill. 

Mitton,  Rev.  H.  A.,  on  Sherburn 
Hospital,  396-398. 

Mordring,  W.  de,  330. 

Morthwaite  bee,  Morechait  (Gosforth), 
318,  320. 
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Morevill  of  Burgh,  329. 

Morville,  Sir  Hugh  de,  408. 

Morton  (Murton),  331. 

Moserg  (Mosser),  Adam  de,  331. 

Multon  of  Gilsland,  310,  320. 

Mural  paintings  at  Whicham  and 
Eskdale,  326. 

Nesse,  Alan  de,  311. 

Newbiggin,  monastic  remains,  399, 
400. 

Newton  Arlosh  Church,  342-344. 

Newton  (Gosforth),  family  de,  307-309, 
312-318. 

Nicholson,  the  late  J.  Holme,  421. 

Nicolson,  Bp.,  Diaries,  156-230. 

Nixon-Lawson,  Mr.  R.  L.,  115. 

Noble,  Miss,  “  History  of  Bampton,” 
130,  135,  145.  4i9- 

Norse  Mythology,  86,  111,  112,  241. 

Nuns  of  Ermynthwait  (Armath waite), 
318. 

Oratory  at  Mardale,  143,  149. 

Packhorse  travelling,  73  ;  and  see 
roads. 

Parker,  Dr.  C.  A.,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  83, 
395  ;  on  bells  at  Gosforth,  Irton, 
and  Waberthwaite,  99  seq.  ;  on 
early  sculptured  stones  at  Gos¬ 
forth,  Ponsonby,  St.  Bridget’s, 
Haile,  and  Egremont,  84  seq. 

Parker,  Mr.  F.  H.  M.,  on  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Hugh  de  Louthre  and  Mar¬ 
garet  de  Whale,  15 1  seq. 

Park,  Rev.  J.,  302. 

Parks  at  Ravenstonedale,  266,  400. 

Pavia  of  Punchunby,  315. 

Pedigree  of  the  Whartons,  262. 

Pele  tower,  Wharton  Hall,  257,  261. 

Pembroke,  Countess  of,  408. 

Pendragon  Castle,  408. 

Pennington  of  Muncaster,  323,  330. 

Piscina,  Bewcastle,  246 ;  Egremont,  88. 

Pitchpipe,  Ravenstonedale,  404;  Shap, 
139- 

Plasketlands,  335,  336. 

Plate,  Bewcastle  Church,  245,  249  ; 
Shap  Church,  131. 

Plumlund,  Wm.  de,  332. 

Ponsonby,  grave-covers,  97. 

Portinscale,  celts  and  crucifix,  418,  4x9. 

Postlethwaite,  Rev.  T.  N.,  67. 

Potter,  Mr.  Councillor,  380,  418. 

Pre-Norman  sculptures :  Great  Clifton, 
108-112;  Gosforth,  89,  90. 

Prescott,  Chancellor,  quoted,  128, 
243-245- 

Pulpit,  three-decker,  Bewcastle,  254  ; 
Ravenstonedale,  401. 

Punchunby,  315  ;  Punzun,  Richer  F., 
3ii- 


Quakers,  130,  136,  403. 

Querns,  50. 

Ratithwait  (Raisthwaite),  Gerard  de, 
330. 

Ravens,  137,  138. 

Ravenstonedale,  church,  401-404  ; 
parks,  266,  400. 

Rawnsley,  Canon,  on  recent  finds  at 
Portinscale,  418,  419. 

Registers :  Bewcastle,  250,  253  ; 

Broughton-in- Furness,  300  ;  Kirk- 
by  Ireleth,  287  ;  Mardale,  150 ; 
Seathwaite,  305  ;  Woodland,  303. 

Reycross,  240. 

Ringing  customs,  286-306. 

Ring-marked  stones,  380-383. 

Roads, ancient :  Ambleside (corduroy), 
32  ;  Broadgate,  74-76  ;  Capon-tree 
and  Warwick,  276 ;  Carel-gate, 
274  ;  High-street  in  S.  Cumber¬ 
land,  322  ;  Kirkgate,  Mardale  to 
Shap,  143  ;  Lady-hall  and  Gornal- 
ground,  69,  73  ;  Roman  Wall,  275  ; 
Smardale  beck,  401  ;  Threlkeld, 
41-43  ;  various  kinds,  281 ;  Wade’s 
military  road,  274-280,  392. 

Rocliffe  Castle,  412,  413. 

Roman  coin,  41 1  ;  fort  at  Bewcastle, 
242  ;  at  Rudchester  explored,  391, 
392;  inscribed  stones,  411,  414; 
recent  finds  at  Waterhead, 
Windermere,  31-37;  vallum  traced 
near  Walton,  384-390;  Wall  near 
Walton,  390,  391. 

Romely,  Wm.  and  Cecily  de,  320,  321. 

Roofing  slates,  mediaeval,  79,  80. 

Roper,  Mr.  W.  O.,  F.S.A.,  56. 

Rudchester,  Roman  fort,  391,  392. 

Rymer,  the  late  T.,  of  Calder  Abbey, 
422. 

St.  Bees,  extracts  from  chartulary, 
307-321. 

St.  Bridget.  Beckermet,  undescribed 
cross,  96. 

St.  Christian’s  Chapel,  345. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel,  339-341. 

St.  George  or  Sir  George’s  Chapel, 
407. 

St.  Helen’s  Chapel  and  Well,  New¬ 
biggin,  399. 

St.  Helen’s  Well,  Newton,  Gosforth, 
313- 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  land  in  Gos¬ 
forth,  319. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  Holme,  341-344. 

St.  Lawrence  in  Apylby,  31 1. 

St.  Michael,  doubtful  dedication,  89, 
118,  141. 

St.  Roche’s  Chapel,  335-338;  St. 
Rooke’s  cross,  335. 

St.  Thomas’  Chapel,  Holme,  346,  347. 
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Saltworks,  322. 

Sandys  of  Colton,  285. 

Scelerun  (Gosforth),  313.  316. 

Scharp,  John,  311,  320. 

Sculptures  of  nth  or  12th  century 
at  Drumburgh,  115-117  ;  at  Gos¬ 
forth,  &c.,  84-98  ;  at  Great  Clifton, 
108-112. 

Seascale,  early  history,  318. 

Seathwaite  (Dunnerdale)  Church  and 
bell,  304-306. 

Senhouse,  Miss,  82. 

Senhows,  Thomas  de,  317  ;  Sevenhow, 
Peter  de,  319  ;  Sevenhows,  Walter 
de,  320. 

Seteknoc  (Gosforth),  318,  319. 

Severals,  ancient  earthworks,  400. 

Sewer,  dapifer,  322,  323. 

Shap  Church,  118-140. 

Sherburn  Hospital,  396-398. 

Skinburness  Chapel,  341-344. 

Sleddale  Grange,  128. 

Smithies,  ancient,  34,  70,  71,  76. 

Sparke,  Mr.  A.,  on  a  sculptured  basin 
found  at  Drumburgh,  115  seq. 

Staingrefe,  N.  de,  31 1. 

Stainmoor,  battle  of,  231-241. 

Stalerun  (Gosforth).  315. 

Stanley,  R.  (hermit),  339-341. 

Stanraise  (Gosforth),  313. 

Staynknoc  (Gosforth),  318. 

Stead,  Mr.  E.  W.,  417. 

Stelrunbanch  (Gosforth),  312. 

Stone  implements,  Portinscale,  418  ; 
South  Cumberland,  64  ;  Walney, 
417. 

Stoups,  116,  117,  341. 

Strivland  (Gosforth),  319. 

Stutevill  of  Drigg,  329. 

Sugden,  Rev.  E.  H.,  113. 

Sundial  (Ravenstonedale),  401. 

Sunkenkirk,  Swinside,  megalithic 
circle,  53-63. 

Sykes,  Rev.  W.  S.,  on  Whicham 
Church,  322  seq. 

Tallentire,  Geoffry  de,  330. 

Thompson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  on  Godard  de 
Boyville,  323  ;  on  Gosforth  in  the 
chartulary  of  St.  Bees,  307  seq. 

Thornbanc,  Thornborhe,  Thornhevid 
(Gosforth),  319.’ 

Thornley,  Canon,  417  ;  on  ring-marked 
stones,  38 o  seq.,  406. 

Thornour,  John,  311. 

Threlkeld,  an  ancient  village  near, 
38-52. 

Tumulus  at  Old  Parks,  380-383  ;  new 
find,  417-418. 
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Tylliolf,  Tyllol,  of  Newton  (Gosforth), 
314. 

Tyson,  Mr.  J.  A.,  of  Barrow,  306. 

Ulf  f.  Edward,  330. 

Ulf,  Robert  f.,  312. 

Untheknur  (Gosforth),  318. 

Urswick  bell,  306. 

Uther  Pendragon,  408. 

Vallibus,  Vaux,  Hubert  de,  308,  311  ; 
Robert  de,  307. 

Vallum,  see  Roman. 

Veteripont,  Idonea  de,  408. 

Vikings  in  Cumbria,  232-241. 

Waberthwaite,  ancient  family  de,  319, 
320';  bells,  105-107. 

Walker,  Rev.  E.,  252,  254;  Rev. 

S.  R.  M.,  304. 

Wall,  see  Roman. 

Walney,  stone  implement,  417. 

Walton,  Roman  Wall  at,  390,  391. 

Ward,  Richard  of  Dreg,  314. 

Washingtons  of  Shap,  129. 

Watson,  Mr.  George,  381  ;  Mr.  J.,  77. 

Weddings,  “  homminy  ”  at,  294. 

Welleberch  (Gosforth),  313. 

Wells  (holy),  77-83,  313. 

Westmerland,  Alan  de,  319. 

Whale,  ancient  family  de,  151-154. 

Wharton  Hall,  257-263,  408. 

Wharton,  Rev.  J.,  on  Lammerside 
Castle,  409  ;  on  Pe  dragon  Castle, 
408  ;  on  the  Whartons,  264  seq., 
408. 

Whartons  of  Wharton,  125,  128,  257- 
,273.  342,  400,  404,  407-409. 

Whicham  Church,  311,  322-328. 

Whiteside,  Rev.  J.,  395  ;  on  Mardale 
Chapel  and  the  Holmes  of  Mar- 
dale,  141  seq.  ;  on  Shap  Church, 
1 18  seq. 

Wiletune,  Robert  de,  332. 

William  f.  Jordan,  309. 

Williams,  Rev.  A.  A.,  282. 

Will  of  J.  Holme  ( 1735 ),  149. 

Wilson,  Rev.  James,  81  ;  on  a  Chinese 
tombstone  from  Cargo,  412  ;  on 
charitable  trusts  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle,  348  seq.  ;  on  excavations 
at  Foldsteads,  413-417  ;  on  the  site 
of  Rocliffe  Castle,  412,  413. 

Windermere,  Waterhead,  recent 
Roman  finds,  3,1,  37. 

Wolsty  Chapel,  344. 

Woodland  Church  and  bell,  301-303. 

Workington,  T.  f.  Gospatric  of,  329. 
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Examined  and  found  correct,  January  15th,  1902.  JAMES  GANDY, 

R.  H.  GREENWOOD. 
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SIXTEEN  VOLUMES  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 


Detailed  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secs. 


CATALOGUE-INDEX  TO  THE  TRANSACTIONS  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  Vol.  I.,  1866,  to  Vol.  XVI.,  1900.  Compiled  by  Archibald 
Sparke,  late  City  Librarian,  Carlisle.  Price  2/6.  Gratis  to  Sub¬ 
scribers. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 


Transactions,  n.s.,  Voi.  i.,  1 900-1,  pp.  1-350,  complete  with 
Index,  in  handsome  Cloth  case.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  M.A.  Gratis  to  Subscribers. 


CHARTULARY  SERIES. 


V0Ll 


1.  THE  REGISTER  OF  WETHERHAL  PRIORY,  Edited 
by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Prescott,  D.D.  Price  18/- 


EXTRA  SERIES. 

YOL.  I.—BISHOP  NICOLSON’S  VISITATION  AND  SURVEY 
OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE  IN  1703-4.  Edited  by 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  Price  12/6. 

VOL.  II. — MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GILPIN  FAMILY  OF  SCALEBY 
CASTLE,  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Boldre,  with 
the  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Pedigree 
by  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.  Price  10/6. 

YOL.  III.— THE  OLD  CHURCH  PLATE  IN  THE  DIOCESE 
OF  CARLISLE.  Edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A. 
Price  15/6. 

VTOL.  IV.— SOME  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
*  CARLISLE.  Edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A. ;  and 
W.  N anson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  Price  15/-. 

¥OLS.  V.  and  VI.— PAPERS  AND  PEDIGREES  mainly  relat¬ 
ing  to  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  by  the  late  Wm.  Jackson, 
F.S.A.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Jackson.  Price  15/-. 

¥QL.  VII.  THE  “  BOKE  OFF  RECORDB”  OF  THE  BURGH 
OF  KIKKRIE  KENDALL.  Edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguson, 
F.S.A.  Price  15/- 


EXTRA  SERIES— continued. 


VOL.  VIII.— THE  OLD  MANORIAL  HALLS  OF  WEST¬ 
MORLAND  AND  CUMBERLAND.  By  the  late  Michael 
Waisiell  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.S.  A.  Price  21/-.  {Out  of  Print.) 

VOL.  IX.  — TESTAMENTA  KARLEOLENSIA.  Edited  by 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S. A.  Price  10/6. 

VOL.  X— THE  ROYAL  CHARTERS  OF  CARLISLE.  Edited 
by  Chancellor  Ferguson  F.S. A.  Price  21/-. 

VOL  XI— NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  SCULPTURED 
CROSSES,  SHRINES  AND  MONUMENTS  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE.  By  the  late  Rev. 
William  Slater  Calverley,  Vicar  of  Aspatria.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  Price  15/- 

VOL  XII.— PIPE  ROLLS  OF  CUMBERLAND  AND  WEST¬ 
MORLAND.  Edited  with  introduction  and  translation  by  F. 
H.  M.  Parker.  Price  to  subscribers  before  publication  20/-  (In 
preparation). 


TRACT  SERIES. 

NO.  I.  FLEMING’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTMORLAND. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  F.S. A.  Price  if. 

NO.  II.  JOHN  DENTON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
Edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S. A.  Price  3/6. 

NO.  III.  FLEMING’S  DESCRI PTION  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
Price  if. 

NO.  IV.  SANDFORD’S  HISTORY  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
Price  1/6. 

NO.  V.  TODD’S  CITY  AND  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE. 

Price  1/6. 

NO.  VI.  TODD’S  CATHEDRAL  OF  CARLISLE  AND  PRIORY 
OF  WE'l'HERAL.  Price  i/6. 


An  archaeological  survey  of  Cumberland,  West¬ 
morland,  AND  LANCASHIRE  NORTH  OF  THE  SANDS 
with  Map.  By  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S. A.  and  H.  S.  Cowper, 
F.S. A.  Price  5/-  ;  from  Archceologia. 

THE  ROMAN  FORT  KNOWN  AS  H ARDKNOTT  CASTLE. 

By  Chancellor  Ferguson  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley. 
Price  2/-  Overprint  Irom  Transactions ,  Vol.  XII. 

THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  MARY  IN  FURNESS,  Lancashire.  By 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Historical  Ground  Plan.  Price  5/-  Overprint  from  Transactions , 
Vol.  XVI. 


Kendal,  T.  WILSON,  Highgate. 
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